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Oscar  Meinhardt.  exscutive  director  of  Chicago 
Fashion  Industries,  pays  tribute  to  the  role 
played  by  the  Chicago  Doily  News  in  giving 
impetus  to  Chicago's  rising  prestige  as  a 
fashion  center.  . 


ffiirAaO  GREAT 

Fashion  Industry 

s  Half-BiBion  Marl 
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“The  Daily  News."  he  says,  "has  done  more 
to  build  Chicago  as  a  fashion  market  and  sales 
point  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  has  done  for  a  similar  market  The 
efforts  of  the  Daily  News  Fashion  Pages  have 
been  notably  linked  with  the  rise  of  the  Fashion 
Industries,  and  they  deserve  parallel  credit 
along  with  the  manufacturers  and  designers." 
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Symbolizing  Chicago's  forward  sxurge  os  a 
fountainhead  of  fashion,  the  style  extravaganza. 
Fashion  Rhapsody  —  produced  by  Chicago 
Fashion  Industries — will  be  presented  March 
20*23  at  the  Chicago  Opera  House  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Daily  News  Veterans  Fimd.  And 
in  recognition  of  the  industry's  growing  im* 
portance  to  Chicago.  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly 
has  officially  proclaimed  that  week — the  week 
of  March  18— <is  “Chicago  Fashion  Industries 
Week." 


Chicago  is  forging  forward  fashion-wise. 


Chicago*s  HOME  Newspaper 


Bcariated  tnm  th«  Chicasa 
Dally  Nawi  af  Fab.  IMC. 
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#  9  V  ■  ,  One  of  the  most  famous  sto 

tues  in  the  world  is  mojest; 
Liberty  in  New  York  Hartc 
.  .  .  gift  from  the  people  c' 
France.  Liberty's  iron  skeie 
ton  was  built  by  Eiffel^  he' 
grooming  bill  is  $44,000  . 
year.  The  statue  is  151  fee' 
tall;  weighs  225  tons.  Lie 
erty's  eyes  are  (ef 

wide;  her  nose  4I/2  feet  ono 
her  hand  1 61/2  feet  lone 
The  book  in  Liberty's  at" 
represents  Law  .  .  .  Libertv 
based  on  Law.  400,000  peo 
pie  a  year  visit  her,  mon. 
climbing  the  168  steps 
her  head  In  which  40  pe-’ 
sons  at  a  time  con  stona 
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marks  the  spot 


The  large  cross  of  this  air  view  of  Baltimore  takes 
the  place  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spots 
where  The  Sunpapers  are  delivered.  We’d  need 
k  a  map — and  a  magazine  page — as  big  as  a 
A  house  to  spot  them  all.  It  is  the  rare  excep- 
jB.  tion  indeed  where  a  Baltimore  home  doesn’t 


receive  a  Sunpaper.  So  rare,  indeed,  that 
no  other  medium  offers  such  dominant 


coverage  of  this  great  market.  It’s  true 
today  as  it  has  been  true  for  years — to 
cover  the  great  Baltimore  market 
there’s  nothing  like  The  Sunpapers. 
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FoK  all  SHIPPLKS  —  the  I  nion 
Paeifie  Kailroad  pro\ideK  .  .  . 

V  Stratefjie  Middle  Koiite  that  unites 
the  Last  with  the  Mid-V>e>st.  Inter- 
inoiiiitaiii  and  all  Paeifie  (loant  stateK. 

Modern  operating  facilities,  equip* 
ment  and  motive  power  include  the 
famous  ^^Big  Boys,**  super-powered 
locomotives  designed  to  meet  indus¬ 
try's  heaviest  demands. 

Pni«»ii  Paeifie  als^o  has  Kiiift  l»eeii  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  well-ballasted  steel 
highway,  speeially  eoiistriietefl  for 


UNION 


sni(M»th.  safe  uperatitin  of  freight 
traffie  at  high  speed. 

General  agency  offices  are  located  in 
metropolitan  cities,  coast  to  coast, 
with  a  staff  of  experienced  traffic  men 
trained  to  assist  you  and  other  ship¬ 
pers  in  effectively  meeting  y<mr  trans¬ 
portation  pndilenis. 

For  dependahle.  on-the-j(di  freight 
service- 

^  i’niun  Hacijic  trilf.  upon 
inform 

motion  about  atoUoble 

y _  —I  _  induBtrioi  and  mercan^ 

^  tUe  »item  in  fbr  territory 

I  ,  —  it  nerven,  .  iddre»»  Union 

/  g  \  Focific  HaUrtfod^  Omaba, 

SebruBka, 


PACIFIC  railroad 

7/le 


once  a  week  as  a  new  eating  fashion  and  even 
though  only  a  small  percentage  of  Sun-Telegraph 
families  subscribed  to  the  idea  we  would  still  sell  a  lot 
of  peaches. 

Possibly  you  are  not  marketing  peaches  but  pickles, 
cosmetics,  automobiles  or  shoes.  Whatever  you  ore 
offering  for  sole,  Sun-Telegraph  families  are  your  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  .  buyers  for  anything  and  everything  that's 
for  sale,  and  they  con  be  reached  every  day  through 
the  Sun-Telegraph  .  .  .  their  favorite  newspaper. 
Pittsburgh  merchants  testify  to  the  fact  that  Sun- 
Telegraph  families  hove  money  to  spend . . .  and  spend 
it.  because  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month  over  the  years,  they  tell  us  of  the  amazing  re¬ 
sults  they  get  from  their  advertising  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


Plump  luscious  peaches  that  come  to  maturity  and 
full  flavor  upon  branches  of  the  mother  tree  in  a  famous 
orchard.  And  they  were  plucked  with  tender  core  and 
forthwith  prepared  cmd  canned  that  you  and  we  might 
enjoy  in  March  a  fruit  nature  intended  only  for  a  few 
summer  months  ...  a  contribution  of  science. 


We're  really  not  trying  to  sell  canned  peaches  here 
...  the  point  we  do  wont  to  drive  home  is  that  among 
the  families  who  read  the  Sun-Telegraph  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  who  will  eat  and  enjoy  canned  peaches 
for  dessert ...  or  even  for  breakfast  or  luncheon  ...  at 
any  season  of  the  year. 

As  we  toy  with  the  subject  it  seems  to  us  that  if  we 
were  selling  peaches  we  would  carry  out  a  campaign 
in  the  Sun-Telegraph  and  suggest  the  idea  of  peaches 


'riopl«  . .  youi  custommt  and  ouis  spend 
*MOO.OOO  a  year  to  have  theii  favorite  news¬ 
paper.  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  in  their 
liaines.  This  is  dramatic  evidence  of  the  sales 
potential  that  exists  for  advertisers  who  would 
wltivote  these  Sun-Telegraph  families 


NATIONALLY  BY  HEARS!  ADVERTI 
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1846 


1946 


As  it  completes  One  Hundred  Years  of  Transportation  Progress,,, 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Reports 
For  the  Year  194S 


STATEMENT 


INCOME: 

Year  1945 

Comparison  with  1944 

/  Freight . 

$603,561,529 

D  $70,833,779 

1  Passenger . 

258,864,371 

D 

1,940,611 

Operating  Revenues  .  .  (Mail . 

14,821,654 

D 

21,015 

/  Express . 

10,836,165 

D 

1,327,154 

^  Other . 

48,369,692 

I 

560,058 

936,453,411 

D 

73,562,501 

Other  Income — chiefly  dividends  and  interest  on  securities  owned 

*42,990,622 

I 

3,717,973 

Total . 

979,444,033 

D 

69,844,528 

EXPENSES: 

Operating  Expenses . 

783,947,431 

I 

47,628,686 

Taxes  . 

54,340,013 

D 

98,498,395 

Equipment  and  Joint  Facility  Rents . 

10,985,428 

D 

.  901,265 

Rent  for  Leased  Roads,  Interest  on  Debt,  etc . 

81,162,923 

D 

2,361,361 

Total . 

930,435,795 

D 

54,132,335 

Net  Income . 

49,008,238 

D 

15,712,193 

DISPOSITION  OF  NET  INCOME: 

Appropriations  to  Sinking  and  Other  Funds,  etc . .  • 

3,680,996 

I 

436,438 

Retirement  of  Debt — Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co . 

t 

D 

18,767,970 

Dividend  of  5%  ($2.50  per  share) . 

32,919,385 

— 

Balance  of  Income . 

12,407,857 

1 

2,619,339 

*locludes  dividend  of  $5,000,000  (par  value)  in  securities  received  from 
Pennsylvania  (Company, 

t$,21,lUV,880  ol  debt  was  retired  from  current  cash  and  other  assets  in  1945, 


RFSULTS  FOR  THE  Y'EAR 

The  hi^h  level  of  business  that  prcvailcti 
during  the  war  years  continued  during  1945, 
the  volume  being  the  third  largest  in  the 
Company's  history,  and  exceeded  only  in 
1943  and  1944, 

Costs  of  operation  constantly  increased 
due  ro  higher  cosrs  of  labor  and  higher  costs 
of  materials,  Oiserating  revenues  of  the 
Company  declined  $73,562,501,  caused  by 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  labor  dis¬ 
turbances  in  some  of  the  larger  industries. 
Expenses  of  operation  increased  $47,628,686, 
including  $41,395,479  to  cover  the  unamor- 
tized  portion  of  the  cost  of  emergency  facili¬ 
ties  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  Net  Income  in  1945  was  $49,008,238 
compared  with  $64,720,431  in  1944,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $15,712,193,  Notwirhstanding  this 
decrease  in  Net  Income,  dividends  paid  in 
1945  were  maintained  at  the  same  rate  paid  in 
1944,  1943  and  1942 — 5*  ($2,50  pet  share), 

TRANSPORTATION 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  counrry’s  vast  system  of  airways, 
highways  and  waterways  will  be  expanded 


at  the  Government’s  expense,  while  all  of 
the  improvements  for  the  railroads  will  be 
privately  financed.  The  problems  with  which 
the  railroads  are  faced  as  a  result  of  the  war 
should  have  intelligent  consideration  by 
state  and  national  authorities  wherever  regu¬ 
lation  restricts  the  opportunity  for  the  rails 
to  move  forward. 

The  railroads  wanr  no  subsidy;  they  want 
equity.  They  are  a  heavily  taxed  industry 
competing  with  subsidized  industries,  and 
all  they  ask  is  equality  of  opportunity. 

As  the  railroads  planned  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  war,  so  they  are  planning  for 
the  opportunities  of  peace,  and  given  a  fair 
and  equitable  chance  they  will  furnish  the 
*  public  the  best  in  Ireight  and  passenger  service, 

TAXES 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  paid  in  taxes  and  disbursed 
for  improvements  and  repairs,  to  meet  the 
war  load  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  entire 
debt  upon  the  property,  A  national  railroad 
system  without  any  debt  would  place  the 
railroads  in  the  same  position  as  their  com¬ 


petitors,  as  the  Government  furnishes  s 
large  amount  of  the  capital  for  the  water¬ 
ways,  the  highways  and  the  airways. 

There  was  much  deferred  maintenance 
during  the  war  period.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  gave  the  railroads 
authority  to  create  reserves  to  meet  this 
situation.  The  taxation  system,  however, 
would  not  permit  them  to  take  any  tax 
benefit  on  reserves  so  created,  and  money 
that  should  have  been  set  aside  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  taxed  the  same  as  other  income. 
Deferred  maintenance  must,  therefore,  be 
paid  out  of  post-war  earnings,  and  the  mote 
the  post-war  earnings  are  siphoned  off 
through  taxation,  the  less  will  be  the  mo^ 
the  railroads  can  spend  on  rehabilitatioo 
and  improvements. 

Railway  taxes,  after  adjustment  by  tax 
credits  of  $24,443,381  for  prior  war  years, 
together  with  Unemployment  Insurance 
taxes  of  $12,741,141,  and  Railroad 
tirement  taxes  of  $13,802,891,  aggregated 

$54,340,013. 

LEGISLATION 

To  clarify  the  intent  t)f  Congress  with 


IDITOR  ft  PUiLISHlR  Imr 


rnjpea  to  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  and  to  resolve  any  regula¬ 
tory  conflicts  with  the  Antitrust  laws.  Con- 
.(tfjinan  Bulwinkle  of  North  Carolina  intro- 
(luc^  a  hill,  H.  R.  2536,  known  as  the  Bul- 
,^le  Bill,  which  gives  such  carriers  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Antitrust  laws  only  to  the 
estent  that  their  acts  and  procedures  have 
obtained  prior  Commission  approval.  The 
Bill  was  endorsed  hy  the  Interstate  Com- 
oierce  Commission  and  numerous  state 
commissions,  and  hy  public  and  commercial 
bodies  and  by  shippers  and  producers 
gener^ly-  It  was  passed  by  the  House  hy 
a  large  majority  and  now  awaits  action  hy 
the  ^nate. 

•  To  insure  consistent  policies  with  respect 
to  legislation,  and  the  future  efficiency  of  the 
transportation  system,  the  Bill  is  worthy  of 
the  earnest  support  of  the  people,  who  have 
recently  seen  the  vital  importance  to  the 
nation  of  the  ability  of  the  carriers  to  work 
together  in  the  public  interest. 

freight  and  passenger  rates 

The  railroads  have  done  the  war  job  with 
practically  no  increase  in  freight  rates  and  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  passenger  fares — 
2/10  of  a  cent  per  mile  in  basic  coach  fares 
and  3/10  of  a  cent  per  mile  in  fares  good  in 
Pullman  cars. 

The  year  1946  will  be  one  of  greatly  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 
with  a  decreasing  business,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  imperative  to  consider  the  need  for 
ioaeased  railroad  freight  rates. 

The  railroads  were  granted  a  5%  increase 
in  freight  rates,  in  May,  1942,  which  how¬ 
ever  was  suspended  until  six  months  after 
the  war;  but,  as  the  situation  appears  to  be 
developing,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  an  increase  greater  than  that 
under  suspension,  in  order  to  meet  greatly  in¬ 
creased  expenses  and  avoid  deficit  operation. 

Large  expenditures  must  be  made  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  railroads.  All  of  these 
necessities  will  require  money  in  large 
amounts.  Money  requires  credit,  and  the 
credit  of  the  Company  is  very  much  affected 
by  the  rates  at  which  the  business  is  carried. 

REDUCTION  OP  FUNDED  DEBT 
Maturities  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$11,807,880,  which  together  with  other  debt 
retired  and  canceled  amounting  to  19,382,000, 
made  a  total  reduction  of  $21,189,880  in 
1945.  This  reduction  was  offset,  in  part,  by 
the  issuance  of  $16,290,000  Equipment 
Trust  Obligations. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  refinancing  of 
bonds  and  purchases  from  the  public,  other 
debt  of  System  Companies  was  r^uced 
$5,380,087. 

The  debt  of  the  System  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  was,  therefore,  reduced  $10,279,967 
in  1945,  making  a  net  reduction  of 
$148,670,000  during  the  last  six  years. 

REFINANCING  OF  BONDS 
The  Company  continued  its  policy  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  money 
rates  to  refinance  certain  of  its  bonds,  as  well 
as  those  of  its  affiliated  companies,  and  was 
able  o  make  some  very  advantageous  re¬ 


fundings,  from  which  it  will  ultimatelv  realite 
approximately  $47,000,000  of  savings. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  ending  of  the  war  made  it  possible  to 
acquire  materials  for  construction  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  and  there  are  under  construction 
one  hundred  and  twelve  modern  passenger 
train  cars,  of  lightweight  construction,  of 
which  ninety  are  being  built  in  Altoona 
Shops,  and  twenty-two  by  an  outside 
builder.  They  are  the  finest  type  ever  to  be 
built  for  the  Company,  and  are  especially 
designed  fur  safety. 

Since  the  clo.se  of  the  year,  orders  have 
been  placed  with  outside  builders  for  the 
construction  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
passenger  train  cars  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  are  to  be  sleepers,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  post-war  passenger  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  railroad. 

Twenty-five  of  the  largest  and  most 
modern  steam  freight  locomotives  and 
tenders  were  placed  in  service  during  the 
year.  Orders  were  placed  for  fifty  additional 
steam  passenger  locomotives  and  tenders 
and  part  of  the  order  was  delivered.  One 
Diesel  electric  passenger  locomotive  was 
delivered  during  the  year,  and  ten  more 
were  ordered. 

On  December  18,  1945,  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  approved  the  sale  by  Pull¬ 
man  Incorporated  to  a  Buying  Group  of 
Railroads  of  all  the  outstanding  stock  of  its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary.  The  Pullman 
Company,  which  owns  and  services  the 
sleeping  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Companv,  as 
one  of  the  railroads  in  the  Buying  Group, 
has  purchased  from  The  Pullman  Company 
142  lightweight  sleeping  cars  assignetl  for 
service  on  its  lines,  as  well  as  123  regularly 
assigned  parlor  cars. 

RESEARCH 

The  Company,  always  seeking  through 
research  in  science  and  technology,  through 
discovery  and  invention,  to  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  progressive  improvement  in  railroad 
travel  and  shipping,  has  continued  to  move 
forward  during  the  year.  Through  its  own 
research  staff,  through  the  research  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads,  and  cooperatively  with  equipment 
manufacturers,  the  Company  is  alert  in 
utilizing  to  the  utmost  improvements  in  the 
field  of  electronics,  metallurgy,  chemistry 
and  engineering,  which  can  m  applied  to 
increase  the  efficiency,  comfort  and  safety 
of  rail  transportation. 

EMPLOYES 

As  we  come  out  of  the  war  and  enter  the 
peace,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
efficiency  and  loyalty  of  the  employes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty. 

From  the  low  ebb  of  the  depression  in 
1938,  with  a  depleted  force,  the  Company 
moved  into  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  war,  met 
the  peak  load  of  its  history,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  and  is  moving  into  the  recon¬ 
version  era.  The  Management  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  splendid  way  the  employes 
served  their  Country  and  the  Company  by 


meeting  successfully  every  emergency  they 
were  called  upon  to  face. 

STOCKHOLDERS 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  one  hundred  years  of  its 
existence  is  reflected  in  the  number  of  share¬ 
holders,  the  shares  outstanding  and  their 
distribution.  When  the  Company  was 
chartered  there  were  2,635  subscribers  to 
the  original  issue  of  60,257  shares  of  stock 
of  the  par  value  of  $50  each,  being  an 
average  holding  of  22.87  shares  by  each 
subscriber. 

On  December  31,  1945,  there  were 

214,W)  holders  of  stock,  and  the  number  of 
shares  outstanding  had  grown  to  13,167,754. 
The  average  holding  was  61.24  shares. 

M.  W.  CLEMENT,  PwiJtnt. 
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After  providinc  fc»r  operating  expense**  inlerenl, 
rentals  atid  other  neeensary  rharges,  over  half  the 
remaining  incAtme  went  to  taxes* 


NET  REDUCTION  IN  SYSTEM  DET 
M  HANDS  OF  PUlUC 

SIX  YEAR  REDUCTION  *ia,A70,0«f 

(WM-IMS) 


*3X114.000 


There  has  been  a  steady  and  snbstantial  rednr- 
li<»n  4»f  fnmled  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  pnblie, 
as  this  graph  shows.  Over  the  Iasi  six  years  the 
l*«'nnsvl«ania  Kailr<»ad  System  debt  has  been  re¬ 
duced  l8.b70.4HHh 
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AGAIN,  NEW  CIRCULATION  RECORDS 

In  February,  The  New  York  Times  circulation 
continued  upward  to  new  record  levels. 


556,577  WEEKDAYS  •  922,584  SUNDAYS 


The  weekday  gain  was  61,974  over  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  127,161  over  February,  1944.  This  was 
the  highest  Februaiy  average  ever  reached  by 
The  Times. 

The  Sunday  gain  over  last  year  was  113,948  — 
setting  the  highest  Sunday  circulation  average  of 
any  month  in  The  Times  history^ 

The  New  York  Times  is  better  than  ever  — 
hence  the  demand  for  it  is  greater  than  ever. 

Jletor  JJjorrk 


“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 


mob  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Bureau  Ratifies  Sales  Plan; 
Details  Reveal  Strategy 


m 


Board  Also  Approves  Separation 


radio  homes  and  station  cover¬ 
age,  all  analyzed  individually 
- ,  _  .  1  ^  x  ioT  each  of  the  3,071  counties  in 

Of  Research  and  Promotion  Activities  the  united  states.  Daiues  are 

published  in  about  one*third  of 
the  counties.  Worksheet  data 
will  be  transferred  to  McBee 
punchcards,  the  complete  file  to 
be  ready,  or  very  nearly  ready, 
by  the  time  of  the  ANPA  con¬ 
vention  in  April. 

County-by-county  breakdowns 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

QE  SALES  COMMITTEE  and 
ti)i  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
ggrttu  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
Ian  given  formal  approval  to 
It  jilet  program  as  presented  in 
Iiauary  by  Sales  Director  Al- 
^  Stanford,  it  was  learned 
bi  week. 

biroa  &  Publisher  learned 
bt  ttat  the  Research  Depart- 
lot  backbone  of  the  Sales  Di- 
rnoo  s  operations  as  presently 
ioiistituted  by  Mr.  Staiiford,  has 
ka  separate  from  the  Promo- 
la  D^artment.  William  G. 
Id  as  Director  of  Research, 
(i  be  administratively  under 
Rt.  Stanford,  but  he  will  have 
lak  and  complete  authority  in 
piBtions  on  findings,  suitability 
it  tidmiques  and  applicability 
gfroearch  data. 

la  Bureau  Since  '28 
Hr.  Bell  has  been  with  the 
[teiu  since  1928,  most  of  that 
fee  in  research.  Now  working 
■ntthim  is  Assistant  Research 
Brator  John  Holzapfel,  for- 
fgjy  with  Ross  Federal  Re- 
nart  Corp.  as  production  man- 
^  and  associate  research  di- 
ptor,  and  before  that  with 
^LPolk. 

Gaorge  Benneyan  continues 
iBrector  of  Promotion,  with 
Wn  S.  Taubkin,  formerly  of 
York  Times,  as  pro- 
Moo  manager. 

Jquration  of  the  promotion 
^  research  activities  of  the 
was  done  some  weeks 
was  recently  ratified  by 
of  Governors  and  the 
Committee. 

jwoirag  is  the  first  detailed 
of  the  Sales  Division’s 
R^m-progress.  briefly  high- 
Kf?"  previously  by  Mr.  Stan- 
F”  a  conference  with  the 
^  press  and  in  a  talk  at  the 
convention  of  the  News- 
pw  Advertising  Executives 
p>oation  (E.  &  p.,  Jan.  19,  p. 

.***j«flly.  the  basic  ele- 
plan  as  presented 

J^JJe  Sales  Division  will 
™^te  first  on  the  100  lead- 
i  advertisers. 

^1  will  work  in  the 

iMi*.  business  teams, 

2?  “analytical  ac- 

JW  selHng”  among  leading 
5**?^  (E.  &  p.,  Jan.  26,  p. 

> '- «  D,  service  teams,  which 

iiiroi 


will  carry  on  the  established  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Bureau. 

Five  factors  produce  the  100 
leading  national  advertisers  as 

the  significant  and  primary  tar-  of  newspaper  circulations  will 
^  be  plotted  from  reports  of  the 
1.  They  represent  50%  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circiilations — 


dollars  spent  in  national  adver 
tising. 

2.  Radio  gets  90%  of  its 
money  from  that  group. 

3.  The  greatest  number  of 
newspapers  are  affected  when 


in  the  case  of  non-members  of 
the  ABC,  from  publishers. 

Market  data  are  taken  from 
U.  S.  Census  reports  and  include 
population,  broken  down  by 
rural  and  urban,  sex,  occupa- 


advertisers,  the  o^s  tion,  age,  etc.;  housing  charac- 
with  the  loi^ert  media  lists,  teristics,  covering  numbers  and 
™ange  their  rtrate^.  types  of  units,  facilities,  owner- 

•  ship,  etc.;  similar  data  on  farms; 

IS  most  likely  to  fail  with  Uie  manufacturing  characteristics, 
^rge  advertiser,  whose  planning  covering  numbers  and  types  of 
IS  large-scale  and  national  in  establishments,  value  of  prod- 
^*^2**^  .  ucts,  number  of  workers,  wages, 

•  ^*^2  many  unknowns  gfg .  physical  characteristics  of 
in  the  national  advertiser  s  oper-  rviiintv 

ations.  Therefore,  the  follow-  2  „  *v.  - 

the-leader  idea  is  strong. 

.  _  ,  j  .  search  setup,  Mr.  Bell  said.  We 

As  preyioimly  noted,  the  foun-  want  to  be  in  a  position,  when 
^tion  of  the  prograin  will  be  considering  breakdowns  of  prod- 
the  long-rai^e  research  project,  sales,  to  set  up  a  complete 
from  which  specific  account  breakdown  pattern  of  newspa- 


analyses  will  derive. 

The  Research  Department  is 
now  compiling  worksheets  la¬ 
beled  “County  Basic  Market 


per  circulation  alongside.  This 
has  never  before  been  avail¬ 
able.” 

Teams  C  &  D,  the  service 


Data”  which  will  give  market  teams,  charged  with  carrying  on 
information,  newspaper  circula-  the  Bureau’s  present  program 
tions,  the  17  leading  magazines’  of  presentations,  etc.,  are  under 
circulations,  and  the  number  of  the  direction  of  Service  Man- 


TRIO  OF  JOURNALISM  LEADERS 

Pictured  at  a  recent  get-together  at  the  Boca  Raton  Club  in  Florida 
are;  Left  to  right  John  S.  Knight  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  and  president  of  Knight  Newspapers;  Christ¬ 
opher  Chancellor,  general  manager  of  Reuters,  and  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  Associated  Press. 


A  PU  III  SHIR  for  March  f,  IfU 


WilUam  G.  Bell 

An  old  hand  at  a  new  post. 

ager  Allen  Sikes.  As  head  of 
Team  C  in  New  York,  he  has  as 
assistants  Donald  Q.  Coster, 
Charles  J.  Hauk,  Jr.,  L.  Alven 
Bennett,  and  Miss  Marie  Drew. 
Team  D,  in  Chicago,  is  directed 
by  J.  Robert  York.  With  him 
are  Dent  Massinger  and  Roland 
R.  Postel. 

’The  “Combat  Teams,”  A  and 
B,  will  be  headed,  respectively, 
by  Mr.  Stanford  and  Harold 
“Rusty”  Barnes.  Assigned  to 
Team  A  is  William  Greene;  to 
Team  B,  Maxwell  I.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Stanford  sees  ranged  be¬ 
hind  the  basic  strategy  of  the 
program  and  the  analytical  sell¬ 
ing  technique  a  number  of  sig¬ 
nificant  factors  which  he  feels 
have  not  been  sufficiently  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  newspapers. 

In  his  report  he  stat^: 

‘"The  users  of  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  can  be  rough¬ 
ly  grouped  in  two  categories. 
Tliere  are  a  few  Bigs.  There 
are  a  lot  of  Smalls.  Each  seg¬ 
ment  represents  about  an  equal 
dollar  volume.  Among  the 
Smalls,  the  annual  turnover  o1 
advertisers  represents  a  very 
substantial  percentage. 

“That  is  a  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion  for  business  on  the  books. 
.  .  .  No  business  can  afford  to 
place  the  burden  on  its  sales  ef¬ 
fort  of  having  to  renew  so  sig¬ 
nificant  a  portion  of  itself  each 
year  before  it  can  advance  to 
new  gains.  .  . 

In  the  “Big-Small”  situation. 
Mr.  Stanford  emphasized,  lies 
the  “urgent  need  to  go  on  with 
the  present  ‘service’  aspects  of 
the  Bureau’s  work.  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  large  number  of 
calls  which  the  Bureau  receives 
for  help  and  guidance  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertis- 
Continued  on  page  81 ) 
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Lord  Kemsley  Runs  Papers 
With  Strong  ‘Family  Spirit’ 


8,500,000  Circulation  Obtained 
By  Non-Sensationalism  Policy 

By  Qorence  Winchester 


LONDON  —  Standing  resolutely 

in  Britain  against  the  still  ris¬ 
ing  tide  of  bureaucracy,  cham¬ 
pioning  arduously  the  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  a  liberty-loving 
people  to  practise  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  fighting  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  freedom  of  the 
British  citizen,  the  Kemsley 
newspapers  form  a  powerful 
weapon  for  the  defense  of  all 
that  Great  Britain  once  stood 
for. 

The  Kemsley  advertisements 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  and  other 
U.  S.  journals  have  indicated 
something  of  the  scope  of  this 
vast  enterprise — with  its  pub¬ 
lishing  centers  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Glasgow,  Newcastle, 
Sheffield.  Middlesbrough,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Cardiff,  York  and  Black- 
bum — but  it  is  not  so  much  a 
machine  as  a  well-knit  human 
organization.  In  this  it  reflects 
the  character  of  its  chairman. 
Lord  Kemsley.  who  prob.ibly 
works  harder  than  any  member 
of  his  staff. 

Those  who  have  worked  with 
Lord  Kemsley  (one  always  says 
“with”  rather  than  “under” 
him),  will  still  pay  tribute  to 
the  unchangeableness  of  his  hu¬ 
man  outlook  and  of  his  “love  of 
the  game”  in  the  Street  of  Ink. 

With  his  brother,  now  Vis¬ 
count  Camrose,  who  founded 
the  Advertising  World,  (they 
were  C]iomer  and  William  Berry 
respectively,  and  always  known 
as  the  Berry  brothers)  he  began 
a  partnership  of  success  las^g 
for  35  years,  after  which  time 
the  two  amicably  split  their  in¬ 
terests  and  have  since  operated 
in  different  spheres. 
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They  have  proved  that  unsen- 
sational  newspapers  can  attain 
increased  circulations  provided 
the  journalistic  products  are 
alive  to  essential  issues. 

The  Sunday  Times  is  a  good 
example  of  quality  circulation. 
The  reader  of  this  paper  whose 
circulation  now  excels  half  a 
million,  expects  to  find  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  their  various  spheres,  and  he 
is  accustomed  to  dignified  pres¬ 
entation  and  a  good  style.  The 
editorials  are  often  quoted  in 
the  European  press  and  they 
carry  much  influence.  Corre¬ 
spondence  from  readers  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  which  enhances  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Times,  for 
the  letters  are  chosen  with  con¬ 
siderable  care  and  reflect  week 
by  week  the  thought  of  the  ed¬ 
ucated  section  of  the  British 
public. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Kems- 
Icy  scale  of  27  newspapers 
which  have  a  certified  and  au¬ 
dited  net  circulation  of  8,500,000 
copies  per  issue  and  a  total 
weekly  circulation  of  nearly 
25,000,000,  the  Sunday  Empire 
News  sells  1,856.000  copies 
weekly.  It  is  less  literary  and 
political  than  the  Sunday  Times 
and  circulates  mainly  in  work¬ 
ing  class  homes.  When  pub¬ 
lishing  conditions  improve  a 
new  drive  will  be  made  to  dou¬ 
ble  or  treble  the  present  sales. 

Beligious  Flavor 

Other  of  the  Kemsley  week¬ 
lies  include  the  Sunday  Graphic, 
tabloid  in  page-area  but  not  in 
character,  and  the  Sunday 
Chronicle.  The  Sunday  Graphic 
is  a  picture  paper,  and  there  is 
a  definitely  religious  flavor  to 
its  policy.  The  Sunday  Chroni¬ 
cle  sells  1,212,600,  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Graphic  1,092,700. 

Another  Kemsley  picture  pa¬ 
per  is  the  Daily  Sketch  (882,000 
daily).  It  is  strongly  political 
in  many  of  its  features,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
light  touch  in  make-up,  its  strip 
cartoons  and  some  of  its  less  se¬ 
rious  literary  contributions. 

Throughout  the  country  — 
Manchester,  Cardiff,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Sheffield,  Newcastle 
and  other  cities  and  towns — are 
published  mornings  and  eve¬ 
nings  that  go  to  make  the  Kems¬ 
ley  chain.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  Daily  Dispatch  of 
Manchester  ( circ.  485,000 ) 
which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
Lancashire  area.  It  is  later  to 
be  turned  into  a  national  daily 
to  be  printed  and  published  in 
both  London  and  Manchester,  as 
is  the  Daily  Sketch. 

Manchester’s  “Kemsley  House’’ 
holds  the  largest  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  in  Europe. 


Lord  Kemsley  believes  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  left  undone  in 
furthering  the  common  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  as  the 
greatest  of  all  factors  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  He 
watches  closely  the  manifold 
aspects  of  British  and  world 
trade,  with  special  reference  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the 
need  for  American  firms  who 
were  concerned  with  lease-lend 
to  maintain  their  good  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  war-time  cus- 
tomer.s. 

That  he  regards  as  one  of  the 
primary  e.ssentials  for  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  as  he  regards  the 
stimulation  of  the  export  and 
import  trades  as  an  essential  for 
the  maintaining  of  a  proper 
standard  of  living  among  the 
peoples. 

1116  secret  of  Lord  Kemsley’s 
rise  in  the  press  world  is  due 
largely  to  that  vision.  When  he 
acquired  the  Empire  News  (now 
the  Sunday  Empire  News)  he 
changed  its  then  rather  trivial 
policy  almost  overnight.  Disas¬ 
ter  was  foretold,  but  the  lurid 
and  the  sensational  were  banned 
— and  the  circulation  went  up. 

Lady  Kemsley  Active,  Too 

Behind  the  Kemsley  organiza¬ 
tion  there  is  a  strong  “family 
spirit,”  a  term  frequently  quoted 
by  Lord  Kemsley  himself;  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  for  part  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  unit  de¬ 
rives  from  the  Chairman’s  faith 
in  the  family  as  the  basis  of  na¬ 
tional  solidity  and  happy  work. 
This  is  incorporated  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  policy. 

Lord  Kemsley  himself  is  very 
much  a  family  man,  with  five 
sons  and  one  daughter,  who, 
like  Lady  Kemsley,  share  with 
him  his  enthusiasm  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal. 

Lady  Kemsley  now  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  takes 
a  very  active  interest  in  the 
business.  She  is  the  editor  of 
an  Empire  feature  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Empire  News,  and  she  has 
done  valuable  work  for  the 
Daily  Sketch  War  Relief  Fund 
(which  has  distributed  $4,800,- 
000  in  gifts  since  its  inception), 
and  for  the  Mauritius  Relief  Bu- 
leau. 

The  Kemsley  town  residence 
is  the  historic  Chandos  House 
in  Chandos  Street,  and  their 
new  country  home  is  the  famous 
estate  of  Dropmore  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  Chandos  House  is  a 
fine  Robert  Adam  structure, 
built  in  1770-1  for  James,  TTiird 
and  last  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos.  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  the  Austrian  Ambassador 
was  living  there  in  1817. 

During  the  German  air  at¬ 
tacks  on  London  Chandos  House 
was  damaged  but  it  has  now 
been  restored  successfully, 
thanks  to  Lady  Kemsley’s  fore¬ 
sight  in  having  had  drawings 
made  of  the  original  Adam  ceil- 


Viscount  Kemsky 
Staff  works  with  Ua. 

ings  and  having  had  the 
pieces  and  beautiful  doon  tiia 
to  a  place  of  safety  as  la^r 
of  precaution  when  air  nlf^ 
were  first  threatened. 

A  Hill  Removed 
Dropmore,  one  of  the 
beautiful  estates  in  the  coosir 
was  built  by  Lord  Graf9t 
who  was  Prime  Minister  to  & 
Coalition  Government  in  U" 
He  made  Dropmore  out  of  ngi 
land  soon  after  he  had  beooa 
Foreign  Minister  in  1791,  iif  t 
spite  of  the  very  trouble 
times  that  then  prevaiM  1 
was  an  amazing  achieveeMakli 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  Vfiade 
Castle  he  had  a  whole  hill » 
moved — not  perhaps  a  reMd 
able  event  to  any  contempowj 
American  but  certainly  one  a 
eighteenth  century  Bnflaals 
it  might  be  here  even  is  fc 
twentieth  century. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  ihd 
the  word  “welfare"  coBMifeS 
the  Kemsley  scheme  of  tti* 
Twice  he  has  presided  ovir  li 
Printers’  Pension  Fimd,  s  dr 
gular  honor,  on  both  ocaikB 
raising  over  £40,000.  He® 
( Continued  on  page  M) 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHO 
CALENDAR 
March  18— New  JeiHJ 
Press  Assn.,  90th  anw 
meeting,  Stacy-Trent  Horn 
Trenton,  N.  J,  , 

March  18-20  — Oent^ 
States  Circulation  Mansi* 
Assn.,  meeting,  Con|we 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  24-26  — 
Circulation  Managers 
semi-annual  meeting,  w 
Carlton  Hotel.  Atlantic  CW 

N.  J-  . 

March  28-30  —  AnwW 
Public  Relations  Assa,  ^ 
relations  convention,  StsB" 
Hotel,  Washington. 

March  ai-April  2-^^ 
tising  Managers  BureaiMj** 
York  State  Dailies, 

Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 
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Seltzer  Extols  His  Institution 
Where  Everyone  Speaks  Freely 

By  Charles  J.  Patterson 
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—  A  big  league 
manager  would  call 
session.  A  cham- 
football  coach  would 
practice.  Louis  B. 
editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Just  calls  the  morning 
department  heads 

name,  however,  doesn’t 
the  story  in  this  case  because 
are  many  staff  meetings  on 
ipers  throughout  the 
r.  Some  of  them  daily 

msti 

Seltzer’s  daily  staff  meeting  Is 
B  unique  institution.  It  is  the 
Mljr  siring  period  for  the  edi* 
trill  department  he  directs, 
hformal  in  the  extreme,  the 
■nine  staff  meetings  at  the 
?»  ve  one  of  the  ffnest  ex- 
oples  of  free  speech  in  the 
Mwipiper  business  or  any  other 
iMrican  institution, 
h  fact,  Pollyanna  would 
inbtbly  be  kick^  out  of  these 
’Wdles.” 

DsuoIIy  Half  on  Hour 
At  the  meeting  every  morning 
n  Seltzer,  usually  with  his  feet 
a  be  desk;  Carlton  K.  Matson, 
dU  editorial  writer;  Norman 
Anr,  managing  editor;  Donald 
Oahun,  news  editor  and  as- 
it  managing  editor;  Dick 
fnrion,  telegraph  editor,  or  his 
Jbtant,  Howard  Sheldon; 
Ming  Christ,  art  director; 
fnd  H.  Sterbanz,  columnist  and 
Jgwt  on  foreign  affairs;  Louis 
Mord,  dty  editor;  John  Love, 
wmist  and  business  analyst; 
V  Kruse,  woman’s  pages  edl- 
■;  Junes  Herron,  head  of  toe 
Jt^dmartment,  and  two  mem- 
{*ot  the  staff,  selected  alpha* 
■ally  to  attend  meetings  for 
•nek. 

Ibe  meetings  start  around  8:30 
usually  last  half  an  hour. 
Wle  department  heads  are  at 
“■meetings,  the  rest  of  the 
staff  functions  as  usual 
Junior  executives, 
tt  B  in  the  second  edition,  toe 
"■“.  most  important  edition 
I^ess,  that  the  immediate 
of  the  morning  meeting 
i^yParent.  Long-range  ideas 
Pooped  in  the  morning  may 
**<e  print  until  several  days 
®  week  later  when 
reporting,  writing  and 
i^^tion  may  be  required. 

about  the  daily 
i  D^***^*>  Seltzer  told  Editor 

^■rtnwspapers  tend  to  be  as- 
^  pitots  for  the  incredible 
^?,‘“^wire  and  syndicate 
which  every  publishing 
offices.  It  taxes 
l^utaost  the  talents  and  en- 
of  our  editorial  organiza- 
^5®  appraise,  edit  and  dis- 
^  “Om  this  overwhelming 
«  material.  Nevertheless, 


each  newspaper,  to  meet  its  pub¬ 
lishing  area  requirements  and  to 
make  itself  successful,  must  re¬ 
flect  in  the  mirror  of  its  columns 
every  day  the  image  of  its  own 
immediate  community. 

“The  tendency  of  too  many 
newspapers  is  to  do  the  one — 
assemble  the  wire  and  syndicate 
material — and  to  ignore  or  mini¬ 
mize  the  other,  equally  or,  as  we 
contend,  more  important — the 
fashioning  of  the  paper  to  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  com¬ 
munity  for  which,  after  all,  it  is 
published. 

‘"The  paper  which  is  an  as¬ 
sembly  job,  built  upon  an  im¬ 
ported  chassis,  with  its  engine 
supplied  by  other  than  its  own 
original  efforts,  chugs  along  with 
an  uncertain  and  precarious  life 
in  these  changing  times.  The 
paper  which  builds  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  soil  of  its  own  com¬ 
munity  and  then,  on  that  foim- 
dation,  assembles  its  wire  and 
syndicated  and  feature  material 
is  bound  to  be  the  newspaper 
which  grows  apace  with  its 
community,  and  reflects  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  colors  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  life  picks  up. 

“It  is  on  this  premise  that  we 
get  together  each  morning.  Any¬ 
one  on  the  staff  is  privileged  to 
attend. 

“By  the  device  of  the  morning 
staff  meeting,  at  which  we  talk 
freely,  and  at  which  there  are  no 
tender  sensibilities  spared — not 
even,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
those  of  the  editor — we  are 
brought  closer  together  as  an  or¬ 
ganization,  and  closer  together 


to  the  pattern  of  the  news  not 
only  for  a  particular  day  but 
throughout  the  year. 

“The  city  editor  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  know  what  each 
other  has  and  is  thinking.  The 
result  is  that  not  infrequently 
the  city  editor  may  work  on  toe 
development  of  important  local 
situational  backgrovmd  that 
rounds  out  a  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  event — especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  highly  cosmopolitan 
community. 

“The  same  holds  equally  true 
of  all  other  phases  of  our  opera¬ 
tion.  The  editorial  writers  know 
what  the  full  stream  of  the  news 
is,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
terest  and  perspectives  of  their 
associates  on  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  this  news.  In  the 
net,  as  this  progresses  along  the 
whole  line  of  action,  it  makes 
each  of  us  the  better  equipped 
for  his  own  special  area  of  op¬ 
eration,  and  makes  toe  paper, 
and  its  readers,  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  sum  total  of  the  whole 
operation. 

“We  place  great  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  getting 
the  full  flavor  of  our  total  or¬ 
ganizational  energies,  thinking 
and  enterprise  into  our  paper, 
and  do  not  believe  this  can  be 
accomplished  when  each  indi¬ 
vidual  operates  separately  from 
the  others.  In  the  latter  kind  of 
operation  there  are  inevitably 
gaps  and  crevices  noticeable  to 
critical-minded  readers. 

“In  addition  to  the  advantages 
enumerated  thus  far,  there  is 
the  additional  advantage  of 
stimulating  toe  organization  to  a 
forward  sweep,  a  constant  alert¬ 
ness  to  new  ideas  and  challenges 
of  old  techniques  and  practices, 
a  keying  of  ourselves  to  the  con¬ 
tinuously  changing  pattern  of 
human  behaviour  —  of  keeping 


You  Can't  Win 

Pittsfield.  Mass. — lohn  G.  W. 
Mahanna,  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  police  reporter,  found  on 
overtime  porking  ticket  on  his 
cor  when  he  emerged  from  in¬ 
terviewing  Chief  of  Police  John 
L  Sullivan  on  the  latter's  cam¬ 
paign  agoirut  illegal  parking. 

- i - 

ourselves  as  nearly  in  attime- 
ment  with  our  community  as 
numan  beings  may  possibly  be. 

“'The  staff  meeting,  is,  of 
course  only  one  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  environmental  climate  of 
the  paper.  We  speak  freely  at 
all  times  of  the  things  we  are 
doing.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  ourselves  as  to  whether 
we  like  or  dislike,  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree,  and  we  hold  nothing 
sacred  from  the  impact  of  our 
own  honest  views.  We  believe 
that  only  in  the  ratio  that  we 
speak  freely,  swing ‘freely,  and 
think  freely  does  the  paper  get 
the  same  net  effect  for  its  read¬ 
ers. 

“That  has  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  the  community  does 
respond  to  this  kind  of  attitude 
on  our  part.  The  people  can 
sense  this  in  our  columns,  as 
has  been  proved  on  innumerable 
occasions.  The  editor  has  many 
times  been  persuaded  again^ 
doing  something  which  subse¬ 
quently  was  proved  would  have 
been  a  serious  mistake.  The 
whole  interchange  of  ideas, 
opinions,  and  the  constant  inter¬ 
play  between  all  individuals 
and  departments  makes  our  pa¬ 
per  a  vital,  vibrant,  forward¬ 
sweeping  institution." 

■ 

Victory  Loon  Plaques 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  News- 
Journal  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  Morning  News  and 
Joumal-Every  Evening,  recently 
presented  steel  plaques  to  toe  25 
Delaware  concerns  which  topped 
the  list  in  the  payroll  deduction 
plan  in  the  Victory  Loan  drive. 


Louis  B.  Seltzer,  left,  presides  at  a  Cleveland  Press  editorial  conference  attended  by  Carlton  K.  Matson, 
chief  editorial  writer,  on  window  ledge;  Don  Dunham,  assistant  managing  editor;  Norman  Shaw, 
managing  editor;  Irma  Kruse,  editor  of  woman's  pages;  and  Howard  Sheldon,  acting  telegraph 

editor,  and  others  not  in  picture. 
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Gardner  Cowles  Succumbs; 
Built  Des  Moines  Papers 


Death  Comes  on  85th  Birthday; 
Entered  Midwest  Field  in  1903 


DES  MOINES,  la.  —  Gardner 

Cowles,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  died  Feb.  28. 

Death  came  at  7:15  p.m.  on 
his  85th  birthday  at  his  home, 
here. 

He  had  purchased  in  1903  an 
almost  bankrupt  Des  Moines 
newspaper,  with  only  14,000  cir¬ 
culation,  and  had  built  it  into 
one  of  the  most  influential  and 
successful  publications  in  the 
country. 

Under  his  direction  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  had  attained 
more  than  350,000  daily  and 
425.000  Sunday  circulation,  and 
had  received  many  national 
awards  for  newspaper  excel¬ 
lence.  Three  members  of  its 
editorial  staff  had  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  and  Journalists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  had  visited 
Des  Moines  to  study  both  its 
editorial  and  its  business 
methods  and  operations. 

Gardner  Cowles  Foundation 

Long  interested  in  education, 
in  1934  he  established  and  en¬ 
dowed  the  Gardner  Cowles 
Foundation  to  aid  Iowa  colleges 
and  charitable  institutions. 

Among  the  Cowles  Founda¬ 
tion’s  gifts  have  been  a  library 
building  to  Drake  University  in 
Des  Moines,  a  dormitory  to 
Grinnell  College,  a  convalescent 
home  for  crippled  children  in 
Des  Moines  and  endowment 
funds  for  Iowa  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  foundation  gifts  also  in¬ 
cluded  funds  for  a  science  build¬ 
ing  to  Simpson  College,  for  a 
new  Negro  community  center 
building  in  Des  Moines  in  honor 
of  the  late  Wendell  Willkie  and 
for  a  new  science  building  to 
Drake  University  in  honor  of 
Harvey  Ingham,  Register  and 
Tribune  editor  -  emeritus  and 
long  time  associate  of  Gardner 
Cowles. 

Mr.  Cowles  was  a  personal 
friend  of  former  President  Herb¬ 
ert  Hoover,  who  drafted  him  to 
succeed  General  Charles  G. 
Dawes  as  the  middle  western 
director  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Dawes  resigned  during  the 
banking  crisis  in  1932. 

RFC  Director 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
RFC  one  year  and  then  when 
the  financial  panic  was  ended, 
although  President  Roosevelt  in¬ 
vited  him  to  continue  with  the 
RFC,  he  resigned  his  govern¬ 
ment  post  and  returned  to  Des 
Moines. 

He  was  bom,  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister,  in  an  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa  parsonage  February 
28,  1881.  He  spent  his  entire 
life  in  Iowa. 

His  college  education  was  di¬ 
vided  among  three  Iowa  insti- 
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tutions:  one  year  at  Penn  Col¬ 
lege.  Oskaloosa;  two  years  at 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  and 
his  senior  year  at  Iowa  Wes¬ 
leyan,  Mt.  Pleasant,  where  he 
was  graduated  with  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  1882. 

He  paid  his  own  way  through 
college  by  working  in  various 
jobs. 

After  finishing  college  he  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Algona,  Iowa.  He  held  this 
position  only  two  years,  during 
18  months  of  which  he  was  also 
a  partner  in  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Algona. 

Become  Banker 

As  a  school  superintendent. 
Mr.  Cowles  met  one  of  the 
teachers.  Miss  Florence  Call  of 
Algona,  graduate  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  and  member  of 
a  pioneer  northwestern  Iowa 
family. 

They  were  married  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1884. 

He  subsequently  went  into  the 
country  banking  business,  and 
one  venture  led  into  another 
until  he  controlled  10  northwest 
Iowa  banks.  He  also  acquired 
a  large  amount  of  Iowa  farm 
land. 

He  served  Kossuth  County  in 
the  Iowa  legislature  from  1899 
to  1903.  Shortly  after  ending 
h  i  s  legislative  career.  Mr. 
Cowles  moved  to  Des  Moines 
and  entered  the  newspaper 
publishing  field,  acquiring  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader. 

He  had  had  no  previous  news¬ 
paper  experience  except  his  half 
interest  in  the  weekly  at  Algona, 
and  was  forced  to  learn  publish¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  up. 

Early  Paper  Toubles 

He  found  that  the  Des  Moines 
paper  which  he  had  purchased 
was  losing  heavily,  and  he  had 
to  dispose  of  all  of  his  other 
property  and  borrow  large  sums 
to  “meet  the  payroll”  until  he 
finally  got  the  business  onto  a 
profitable  basis. 

Although  he  had  received 
many  honors  of  various  kinds, 
few  things  pleased  him  more 
than  his  election  a  few  years 
ago  as  an  honorary  member  of 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men's  and  Assistants’  Union,  in 
recognition  of  his  many  years 
of  fair  treatment  of  union  labor. 

During  his  later  years  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cowles  spent  much 
time  in  travel,  visiting  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  Gardner  Cowles 
is  a  story  both  of  his  attain¬ 
ments  and  those  of  an  Iowa 
generation. 

He  attained  national  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  newspaper  publisher. 
His  reputation  for  integrity, 
soundness  and  vision  in  busi¬ 


ness  became  widely  known  and 
respected.  He  became  an  asso¬ 
ciate  and  friend  of  Presidents 
and  of  leaders  in  many  national 
fields. 

It  is  part  of  the  essence  of 
the  story  of  Gardner  Cowles 
and  his  generation  that  in  the 
home  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
William  Fletcher  Cowles,  the 
family  lived  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  with  a  budget  of  $1  a 
week  a  person  for  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  all  necessities. 

It  is  also  part  of  that  story 
that  his  father’s  administrator 
could  find  not  a  single  unpaid 
debt  in  the  estate,  that  the  Bible 
was  often  consulted  in  that 
home  to  solve  worldly  as  well  as 
spiritual  problems,  that  prayers 
were  said  in  a  family  circle 
twice  daily,  that  idleness  was 
regarded  as  something  akin  to 
sin. 

“At  an  early  age,  I  knew 
that  I  never  would  have  money 
given  to  me;  that  I  never  would 
be  helped  to  get  jobs  and  that 
it  was  up  to  me  alone  if  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  business,”  Gardner 
Cowles  once  said. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowles  dis¬ 
trusted  town  temptations.  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles  spent  most  of  his 
early  summers  working  for 
farmers.  But  the  boy  had  the 
sort  of  odd-job  apprenticeship 
which  was  characteristic  of  the 
youth  of  the  generation. 

Worked  in  Store 

He  worked  in  a  dry  goods 
store,  pasting  stri^  of  paper 
over  button  cards:  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  of  the  Muscatine 
Journal,  where  he  folded  news¬ 
papers. 

He  toured  southern  Iowa  one 
summer,  selling  maps  of  the 
United  States  and  trading  reli¬ 
gious  charts.  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant.  as  the  case  might  be,  for 
meals.  He  didn’t  enjoy  the  con¬ 
tact  with  watch  dogs  involved 
in  this  job  but  he  made  $10  a 
week  at  it. 

The  family  woodpile  was  an 
institution  of  the  period  and 
the  elder  Cowles  paid  his  sons 
$1  a  cord  for  sorting,  splitting 
and  piling  the  wood. 

Feared  No  Work 

Throughout  his  preliminary 
schooling  Gardner  Cowles  fol¬ 
lowed  tlw  teaching  that  a  youth 
should  be  trained  to  fear  no 
work  and  to  husband  what  he 
earned. 

It  followed  him  into  the  new.s- 
paper  business  where,  although 
he  came  to  approve  expendi¬ 
tures  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  without  hesitation, 
he  read  minor  cost  reports  with 
care  and  demanded  correction 
of  a  five  or  10  cent  error. 

He  was  21  when  he  took  his 
first  permanent  job,  the  $80-a- 
month  position  as  city  school 
superintendent  at  Algona  and 
shortly  afterward  became  also 
a  partner  in  the  Algona  Repub¬ 
lican. 

For  a  time,  he  had  as  a  rival 
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Gardner  CowIm 


in  the  newspaper  businwBa 
vey  Ingham,  then  editor  d 
Upper  Des  Moines  bat  kte 
to  be  associated  with  Hr.  Omm 
through  years  of  wrak  ii  Hr 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Cowles’  life  to  that  tbr 
had  been  connected  oab  he 
dentally  with  business. 

A  Chonge 

Then,  suddenly,  Gaidai 
Cowles’  life  and  forte 
changed.  He  jumped  ovenip 
from  banking  to  the  thta  kr 
ardous  business  of  newspqr 
publication.  His  savingi  vet 
placed  in  pawn  and  it  anxes 
for  a  time  that  he  had  loiti 
one  turn  of  pitch  and  toa  At 
careful  accumulation  of  bilfi 
lifetime. 


At  42,  with  20  years’  em 
ence  in  investment  and  banfe 
he  suddenly  tied  up  his 
and  his  hopes  for  the  futures 
the  publishing  business,  wtei 
he  had  had  only  18  months’  ?!«■ 
vious  training. 

He  entered  the  Des  Mote 
newspaper  field  in  respoaset 
an  appeal  for  help  from  flaw 
Ingham.  As  rivals  the  twa  m 
had  gained  a  friendship  ffi 
respect  for  each  otter  wo 
made  possible  their  future » 
operation. 

The  previous  year,  Mr. 
ham  had  left  Algona  to  bow 
associate  editor  of  the 
and  Leader.  In  1903,  Ifc  w 
ham  found  that  his  minoiiv 
vestment  in  the 
about  to  be  sacrificed  in  • 
for  the  paper’s  sale.  ^ 
Mr.  Ingham  decided  to  , 
buyer  for  the  majority 
himself  and  wired  Mr. 

’The  latter  came  to  De» 
and  agreed  to  ma^ 

He  was  surprised  when  it 
accepted  the  next  day 
found  himself  in  the  neusp^ 
business.  ^ 

His  Algona 

was  a  mistake  and  a  catasho^ 
Des  Moines  businessmeft  ^ 
had  seen  papers  begin  ano 
in  a  few  years,  said  sa 
His  Chicago  newsp^ 
tising  agency  quit  h™ 
anger  at  his  refusal  to  P^ 
exaggerated  circulation 
common  in  those  „  ], 

It  was  three  years 
(Continued  on  pW 
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Slogans  and  Symbols  Help 
To  Promote  Newspapers 


'Good  Slogans  Powerful  Assets/ 

Nationwide  Survey  Concludes 

By  L  Richard  Guyloy 
Public  Relations  Counsel,  New  York  City 

feTS  of  a  survey  of  sym-  symbols  is  the  front  page  illus- 
■od  slogans  of  s  reiu'e-  tration  of  the  New  York  Herald 
e  cross  section  of  United  Tribune,  emblematic,  like  the 
Me  and  Canadian  newspapers  two-headed  Roman  god  Janus, 
Msuwer  the  question:  “Are  of  both  the  past  and  the  future. 
Mpspers  without  good  sym-  On  the  left  side  is  Father  Time, 
M  or  slogans,  losing  an  im-  brooding  and  looking  back  at 
frtBt  point  of  contact  with  the  antiquity,  represented  by  the 
p^r  pyramids,  the  columns  of  the 

Tte  survey  found  that  usage  Temple  of  Venus,  the  man  plow- 
d  bi  i  dogans  and  symbols  varies  ing  with  a  crooked  stick  and  the 
lite.  ndderably  from  none  at  all  hour  glass,  indicating  the  pass- 
Co«ta  liiwembellished  symbols  and  ing  of  time.  On  the  right  side 
ii  ii  Wwyant  slogans.  However,  is  Young  America,  under  the 
sM  fact  stands  out  clearly —  aegis  of  the  American  eagle  and 
it  tiw  ifood  tiopan  is  a  powerful  asset  flag,  looking  forward  to  indus- 
r !»  •  ran  paper.  try,  agriculture,  transportation 

kialting  from  the  survey  is  and  science.  The  time  on  the 
ikt  selection  of  10  outstanding  clock,  twelve  minutes  past  six 
.  Kispaper  slogans,  plus  three  o’clock,  denotes  city  edition 
iiic  findings.  o— * - 1  —  *u_ 


time,  first  used  on  the  New  York 


fte  10  ranking  slogans  and  Tribune  edition  of  April  10,  1866. 


respective  papers 


nwB  1  -ill  n.  ,  Symbol  of  the  New  York  Sun 

1  fell  I  “Covers  Dixie  Like  the  ^ ii?”:' u 


Dit”— Atlanto  Journal. 


Just  as  appropriate,  since  it 


!  M  1  calls  itself  a  picture  newspaper, 

is  the  camera  of  the  New  Y^k 
T  f  ^  BuUetin  Daily  News.  Also  appropriate  as 
^elphta  Evening  Bulle-  an  eWm  of  the  i^^ern  news- 

^  ■U,^HorMV-Bam^ore  (  mS 

I  -nr,!  the  bl«ie,  then  the  ^  ^ 

«,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  Symbols  and  Events 

sY-^ristian  Science  Monitor.  Among  the  “appropriate”  sym- 
I  “Give  Light  and  the  People  bols  Is  “Scoopy,”  the  animated 
Rnd  Their  Own  Way” —  Walt  Disney  bee  gracing  the 
Sffipps-Howard  Newspapers.  mastheads  of  three  McClatchy 

"Pte  Past  Is  Gone,  We  Face  newspapers,  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
y"  —  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee. 
.  This  is  a  notable  and  eye-catch- 

I  “First  by  Merit” — Milwau-  ing  departure  from  the  tradi- 

tionally  serious  and  often  un- 
absolute  independence  imaginative  character  of  most 
od  integrity  of  a  Gannett  news-  newspaper  symbols. 

Ww  must  never  be  in  doubt”  The  familiar  American  eagle 
Papers.  identifies  the  Hearst  newspapers 

*_On  Guarf  for  Over  a  and  a  notable  number  of  others, 
wjoy — Detroit  Free  Press.  including  the  Los  Angeles  Times 

II  conclusions:  and  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour- 

h  Jvewspoper  symbols,  in  the  nal.  Under  the  eagle  the  Joiurnal 

antiquated  and  over-  runs  the  words,  “She  Flies  with 
Her  Own  Wings.”  Symbol  of 
a«L  ,®l^^^ols  and  slogans  the  New  York  Mirror  is  the 
impressions  on  Statue  of  Liberty. 

^^enti/j/  Capitol  domes  occasionally  ap- 
char-  pg^j.  gither  as  the  complete  sym- 
^  ,  bol  or  a  component  part  of  a 

a  n«?pr  P®’’"  symbol,  as  in  the  mastheads  of 

^  never-ending  promotion  t^e  Washington  Times  -  Herald 

Inni  i_  p  j  ,  and  the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

ooMd  on  Ideals  Newspaper  symbols  are  some- 

"nw*  Howard  newspapers  times  used  to  commemorate  per- 
recognized  by  sons  or  events  as  well  as  to  ad- 
ugntnouse  which  appears  on  vance  ideas  or  reflect  character. 
jL^theads.  Its  meaning  is  Symbol  of  the  Dayton  Journal. 
j3^^syrabol  for  lighting  the  for  example,  is  an  airplane,  com- 
addition  of  a  tie-in  memorating  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  the 
♦  ®^  drives  home  the  birthplace  of  aviation. 
jJP*  the  public,  “Give  State  seals  in  many  cases  serve 
jgttd  the  People  Will  Find  as  newspaper  symbols,  as  in 
Way.”  those  of  the  PoupWceepsie  New 

among  newspaper  Yorker,  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In- 
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telligencer  Journal  and  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal-Every 
Evening. 

The  globe,  typifying  the  global 
scope  of  a  newspaper’s  news 
coverage,  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 
Similarly,  state  outline  maps, 
either  of  a  single  state  or  a  group 
of  adjoining  states,  serve  as 
symbols,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
and  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News. 

Slogan*  from  War  Cries 

Newspaper  slogans  run  the 
gamut  from  stirring  battle  cries 
to  frank  commercial  plugs. 

The  101-year-old  slogan  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  vividly 
illustrates  the  derivation  of 
slogans  from  the  ancient  Gaelic 
war  cries:  “’The  subject  who  is 
truly  loyal  to  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  will  neither  advise  nor 
submit  to  arbitrary  measures.” 
The  struggle  with  the  Family 
Compact,  which  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  had  flared  into  rebellion, 
was  still  being  waged  when  the 
Globe  was  founded  in  1844.  For 
20  years  the  Globe  carried  the 
slogan  across  the  top  of  the 
front  page,  then  moved  it  to  the 
editorial  page  when  the  editorial 
page,  as  such,  came  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Today  the  Globe  features 
another  slogan  on  its  masthead: 
“Canada’s  National  Newspaper.” 

Top-flight  among  newspaper 
slogans  is  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor’s  “First  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the 
ear,”  a  Biblical  phrase,  carried 
across  the  top  of  the  editorial 
page. 

In  its  110-year  history  the  New 
York  Sun  has  used  two  slogans: 
“It  Shines  for  All,”  and  “If  You 
See  It  in  the  Sun,  It’s  So.”  ’The 
former  is  an  obvious,  though 
apt,  play  on  the  title  of  the 
paper.  An  interesting  sidelight 
of  the  latter  is  that  it  was  the 
instigator  of  the  Sun’s  famous 
Christmas  editorial.  “Is  There  a 
Santa  Claus?” 

Slogans  setting  forth  a  variety 
of  claims  is  reminiscent  of  good, 
old-fashioned  product  advertis¬ 
ing.  Such  slogans  aboimd  in 
superlatives:  “Greatest”:  “Fast¬ 
est  Growing”;  “Best.” 

’The  Chicago  Tribune's  claim 
to  greatness  encircles  the  globe 
— “The  World’s  Greatest  News¬ 
paper.” 

The  Memphis  Press- Scimitar, 
confining  its  claim  to  greatness 
to  a  more  limited  geographical 
area,  presents  itself  as  “The 
South’s  Greatest  Newspaper,” 
the  Hartford  Times  as  “Con¬ 
necticut’s  Greatest  Newspaper,” 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Times  as 
‘"The  ’Tri-Cities  Greatest  News¬ 
paper.”  Each  of  the  Paul  Block 
newspapers  describes  itself,  sim¬ 
ply,  “One  of  America’s  Great 
Newspapers.” 

The  survey  discovered  the 
superlative  “best”  in  another 
sizable  group.  Among  them: 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 


“The  Best  Newspaper  Published 
in  Any  City  Longview’s  Size.'* 

Common  among  slogans  are 
phrases  ascribing  preeminence 
by  virtue  of  age,  merit  or  other 
special  quality.  In  this  type  the 
word  “first”  or  “oldest”  consls* 
tently  appears:  Portsmouth  New 
Hampshire  Gazette,  “The  Old¬ 
est  Newspaper  in  America — 
Established  1756”;  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  “Oldest  Morn¬ 
ing  Newspaper  in  Minnesota.’’ 
Edmonton  (  Can.)  Bulletin. 
“Alberta’s  First  Newspaper”; 
Milwaukee  Journal,  “First  by 
Merit.” 

“Independence”  and  "depend¬ 
ability”  are  key  words  in  a  host 
of  slogans  stressing  the  journal¬ 
istic  virtues  of  freedom  and  re¬ 
liability.  Notable  examples: 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
aid,  “Washington’s  Independent 
Newspaper”;  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
“An  Independent  Newspaper**; 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, “Home 
Owned.  Controlled.  Edited.” 

“Home”  and  “Family,”  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  foundation  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  social  structure,  are  abun¬ 
dantly  found  among  newspaper 
slogans,  as:  the  Detroit  News, 
“The  Home  Newspaper”;  (Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  “Chicago’s 
Home  Newspaper”;  the  Speidel 
Newspapers.  “A  Newspaper  for 
the  Home.” 

Reminiscent  of  political  party 
platforms  is  a  group  of  slogans 
promoting  a  special  point  of 
view  or  interpreting  things  for 
which  a  newsx)aper  stands,  as 
Son  Francisco  Examiner,  "Amer¬ 
ica  First”:  Los  Angeles  Times. 
“Equal  Rights,  Liberty  under 
the  Law,  True  Industrial  Free¬ 
dom”;  Mobile  Press,  “Pull  To¬ 
gether  with  the  Best  of  Our 
Citizens  toward  a  Bigger,  Better 
and  More  Progressive  Mobile”; 

’The  word  “truth”  appears 
often  in  slogans  of  the  “plat¬ 
form”  tsrpe,  such  as:  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  “Dedicated  to  Truth, 
Justice  and  Public  Service.”  The 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  carries 
on  its  editorial  page  the  Biblicai 
words,  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.” 

Newspaper  lore  is  full  of 
stories  explaining  the  origin  of 
newspaper  titles  and  their  sym¬ 
bols  and  slogans.  The  survey 
found  that  the  story  of  the  Red 
Rooster,  an  “institution”  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times,  illustrates  the  point.  The 
Red  Rooster,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  a  symbol,  but  a  large,  red 
overprint.  It  appears  on  the 
front  page  every  time  it  rains 
in  San  Angelo. 

Explains  General  Manager 
Herbert  Taylor: 

One  evening  in  1910,  after  a 
protracted  drouth.  Founder  J.  O. 
(Pat)  Murphy  came  home  in  the 
rain.  Overjoyed  at  the  rain  still 
falling  after  two  days  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  "I  feel  so  good  about 
this  rain,  I  wish  there  was  some¬ 
thing  I  could  put  in  the  paper 
to  crow  about  it,  so  it  would 
sort  of  express  just  how  good 
we  all  feel!”  Mrs.  Murphy  re¬ 
plied,  “Well,  Pat.  if  you  want  to 
crow  about  it,  why  don’t  you 
print  a  picture  of  a  crowing 
rooster?”  Thus,  a  harbinger  og 
good  news  t*«s  b«n. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Retail  Puts  Ad  Effort 
Under  Closer  Scrutiny 


By  Sconusl  Rovnar 

RETAILERS  have  been  doing 

some  serious  thinking  about 
how  to  improve  their  use  of 
newspapers,  in  which  they 
spend  more  than  three-quarters 
cd  their  media  money. 

Some  of  their  thoughts  have 
been  put  down  in  a  report  on 
"Trends  and  Problems  in  News¬ 
paper  Advertising,"  recently  pre¬ 
pared  for  presentation  to  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  B.  Lewis  Posen,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers 
to  a  questionnaire  he  sent  to  23 
of  the  country’s  leading  retail 
mles  promotion  men: 

Suggests  Cutting  Costs 

"Department  stores  must  get 
down  to  earth  on  advertising — 
cut  space  or  make  it  more  ef¬ 
fective.  Department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  fulfilled  its 
function;  it  should  cut  selling 
costs,  but  selling  costs  go  up  in 
spite  of  rising  advertising  costs." 

"Stores  have  been  making  use 
of  white  space  to  the  point 
where  one  would  think  it  was 
being  given  away.  ...  I  look  to 
a  very  drastic  change-back  to 
the  more  sensible  use  of  white 
space,  by  the  injection  of  more 
merchandise." 

"If  local  newspapers  do  not 
extend  their  out-of-town  cover¬ 
age,  I  look  for  either  a  type  of 
store-owned  shopping  news  or 
an  intensive  mail  order  effort" 

Considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  mechanics  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  was  voiced,  the 
stores  feeling  uiat  both  they  and 
the  newspapers  have  a  Job  ahead 
of  them  in  improving  tech¬ 
niques. 

'  They  want: 

1.  Better  cuts  ( nearly  all  those 
answering  called  this  a  "must." 
One  said,  “Newspapers  will  be 
forced  to  resume  the  production 
of  good  cuts  or  reduce  their 
rates  to  cover  advertising  only 
nnd  allow  the  advertiser  to  have 
decent  cuts  made.”) 

Seek  Better  Typogrcqihy 

2.  Better  reproduction  of  pho¬ 
tographs — a  matter  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  advice  on  retouching,  mats, 
paper,  etc. 

3.  Improved  printing  tech¬ 
niques. 

4.  Better  types  and  typogra¬ 
phy. 

5.  Color.  Though  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  color  has  been  hard 
to  get  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
retailers  feel  that  in  the  futiure, 
newspapers  will  have  not  only  to 
Improve  color  printing,  but  also 
to  bring  the  cost  down. 

8.  Better  service — delivery  of 
proofs,  pickup  of  copy,  proper 
correction  -  making,  enough  pa- 
];>ers  for  the  stores’  files. 

The  criticisms  are  by  no 
means  universally  applicable. 
Many  newspapers  work  very 
closely  with  their  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  in  making  their  ads  more 


effective.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
“ad  clinics”  have  been  reported 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  most 
recent  one  that  put  on  by  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen  and  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  (E&P,  Mar. 
2,  p.  49). 

But,  regardless  of  which  pa¬ 
pers  are  indicted  or  whether  the 
indictment  is  completely  Justi¬ 
fiable,  it  is  apparent  that  ail 
newspapers  have  missionary 
work  to  do.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  incidentally,  that  an 
NRDGA-E&P  survey  (Feb.  23.  p. 
11)  has  shown  a  continuing 
movement  of  retail  advertising 
dollars  from  the  newspapers  to 
radio  and  direct  mail. 

Radio  is  losing  no  time  in 
seizing  its  opportunities  in  retail 
advertising,  llie  paper  discussed 
above,  along  with  several  others 
prepared  for  the  NRDGA’s  sales 
promotion  division,  was  repro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  to  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  members  in  one  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  bulletins. 

In  the  bulletin,  the  NAB 
points  out  to  its  members  by 
means  of  interpolated  sideheads, 
the  problems  in  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  radio  can  help  retailers. 

NAB's  Suggestions 

Its  suggestions  include: 

On  training  of  store  personnel 
— “Now  is  a  good  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  radio  as  a  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  medium." 

On  newspaper  trends  and 
problems — “To  serve  retailers 
better,  learn  more  about  their 
use  of  other  media,  and  how  ra¬ 
dio  can  be  integrated  most  effec¬ 
tively”  —  a  euphemism  for 
"Here’s  a  chance  to  get  a  sizable 
chunk  of  that  ad  budget.” 

On  reaching  towns  outside  the 
newspaper’s  area  through  mail 
and  store-owned  shopping  news 
— “Why  not  radio?" 

Mr.  Posen,  summing  up  the 
feeling  of  his  correspondents, 
sets  these  down  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  problems  needing  re-evalua¬ 
tion  by  retailers: 

Rates.  “Many  of  us  talk  about 
using  more  linage,  more  radio, 
more  direct  mail,  more  displays. 
Where  is  all  the  money  coming 
from?  Let  us  remember  that 
linage  rates  have  gone  up  appre¬ 
ciably.  ...  If  we  use  the  same 
amount  of  linage  as  we  did  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  our  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  alone  will  be  10  to 
50%  higher."  Probably  the  need 
here  is  not  a  readjustment  of 
rates  but  more  resultful  adver¬ 
tising.  ’ 

Relations  with  newspapers. 
“We  want  to  know  whether  we 
must  count  on  always  having 
a  mess  around  our  beautifully 
prepared  ads.  We  want  to  know 
what  kinds  of  cuts  will  be  al¬ 
low^  us.” 

Measurement  of  advertising 
results.  "There  seems  to  be  no 


Houston  Spade  Ad 
Is  Publicity  Ace 

When  display  advertisements 
saying  only  “What  do  you  do 
with  a  spade?”  and  showing  a 
picture  of  one,  appeared  last 
week  in  Houston,  Tex.,  dailies, 
the  local  police  became  alarmed. 

They  thought  it  a  mysterious 
code  message  to  the  municipal 
water  department  workers  who 
were  threatening  a  strike.  But 
the  ads  proved  to  be  teasers  for 
the  March  1  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  the  new  $9,000,- 
000  store  of  Foley  Brothers, 
Houston  subsidiary  of  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc. 

quick  and  sure  road  to  advertis¬ 
ing  success.  .  .  .  But  we  do  need 
better  evaluation  of  the  results 
of  our  efforts.” 

Cooperative  Advertising.  “In 
spite  of  many  stores  that  assume 
a  holier  -  than  -  thou  demeanor 
when  we  talk  about  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising,  I  am  still 
in  favor  of  that  form  of  adver¬ 
tising,  provided  good  Judgment 
and  control  are  exercised.” 

Radio.  I  note  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  stores  to  begin  to 
turn  their  backs  on  radio.  .  .  . 
Isn’t  it  wise  to  consider  that  a 
medium  so  Intrinsically  a  part 
of  the  lives  of  our  customers 
should  certainly  be  important 
in  the  lives  of  the  stores  that 
cater  to  those  customers?” 

■ 

NAM  Cconpaign  Ends; 
No  Furthur  Ads  Now 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  plans  no  further 
advertising  "at  present”  after 
the  appearance  this  coming 
week  of  the  fourth  and  final 
advertisement  in  its  current 
newspaper  campaign. 

William  V.  Lawson,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  vicepresident  of 
public  relations  stated,  “The  ad 
to  come  next  week  completes 
this  particular  NAM  series. 
While  consideration  is  being 
given  to  additional  advertising 
at  the  appropriate  time  and  on 
certain  issues,  no  definite  de¬ 
cisions  have  been  made.” 


Public  Attitude 
Toward  Utility 

Changed  By  Ads 

How  an  advertising 
effected  a  change  of  puUi^ 
titude  toward  municip^ 
ship  of  electric  system  la 
Midwest  is  revealed  in  a  M 
made  by  the  Middle  Weitto 
vice  Company  of  Chicago. 

In  the  summer  of  193$  |  m. 
vey  was  made  to  determlaiib 
attitude  of  the  publie  toaai 
municipal  ownership  of  h 
electric  system  in  a  Iargia» 
ber  of  cities  and  towns,  in 
result  of  the  survey  it  wai 
sible  to  develop  a  set  of 
cations  for  newspaper  adam 
ing. 

“The  specifications,”  aaM) 
ing  to  Robb  M.  WinsbomA 
advertising  manager  of  liH 
“were  those  necessary  te  enr 
come  the  misconcepfioa 
caused  many  people  to  fner 
municipal  ownership.” 

A  series  of  newspaper  adi  h 
80,  40  and  20-colunm  inch  toi 
was  prepared.  ’These  adi  m 
published  beginning  aboot  Or 
tober,  1939,  and  continued  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  natW 
electric  advertising  canjdfi 
in  December,  1941. 

About  six  months  after  fti 
advertisements  began  to  ippW' 
a  re-survey  was  made  in  the 
of  the  towns.  This  was  dooeii 
June,  1940.  ’The  questiooaiiR 
was  identical  with  the  oiifiiil 
one.  ’The  sample  interviewed  k 
June,  1940,  did  not  consist  of  Ai 
same  individuals  as  thoee  iair 
viewed  in  August,  1939,  but  m 
comparable  in  size,  age,  sei  sd 
income,  according  to  Vhr 
borough. 

“The  astonishing  change  h 
attitude,”  he  commented,  'to 
largely  attributable  to  tbs  id 
vertising  campaign.” 

Following  is  the  tabulatkad 
percentages: 
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Conoco  Campaign 
APPROXIMATELY  1,040  news¬ 
papers  in  1,000  cities  and 
towns  in  the  east,  midwest  and 
the  south  will  be  used  by  the 
Continental  Oil  Company  in 
an  extensive  spring  advertising 
drive.  The  campaign,  which  be¬ 
gins  this  week,  is  slated  to  ap¬ 
pear  over  the  next  eight  months. 
It  will  stress  both  Conoco  Nth 
motor  oil  and  N-tane  gasoline. 
Copy  for  the  company’s  gasoline 
promotion  wili  feature  Super¬ 
man,  the  cartoon  strip  character; 
the  motor  oil  will  be  presenteci 
as  the  lubricant  that  oil-plates 
engines.  Insertions  ranging  in 
size  from  1,512  lines  to  316  lin^ 
will  be  run  at  weekly  and  bi- 

IDITOR  A 


weekly  intervals.  Radio,  nif 
azine,  farm  publication,  m 
trade  papers  are  also  being  ui» 
The  account  is  handled  W 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  1*- 
New  York, 

For  Labor  Dailies 
TO  REACH  prospective  adijr 
tisers  in  the  labor  pre»  «*■ 
Union  Advertising,  piwu** 
representative  for  50  CIO  to 
AFL  papers,  is  placing  a  w 
advertising  campaign  in  daw 
The  first  ad  appear^  tha 
in  the  New  York 
pending  upon  developnxw" 
ditional  copy  wiU 
other  New  York  papers  sM 
( Continued  on  pope 

PUBLISHER  tor  Marsb*.>*J 
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...TIL  THE  EAGLE  SCREAMS  IF  SHOE  FITS,  WEAR  IT  MOLOCH 

_ J«co*»  Burck.  Chteago  Timts  C«1  Alley,  Mtmfhit  (Tenn.)  Commtrciai  Apttal  By  Jerry  CMtello, /4/bany  (K.  Y.)  Knick«rboch»r  Ntwt 


Minimum  Wage  Law 
Small  Dailies  Threat 

By  Herbert  D.  BrauH.  Publisher 
Vaadtrgriit  (Pa.)  News 

IHAT  ABOUT  the  small  news*  ing  in  the  18*year-old  high  school 
PVerT  I  have  reference  to  girls  and  boys?  The  answer,  no 
lie  that  fall  within  the  3,000-  doubt,  has  many  a  small  town 
(M  circulation  class.  publisher  in  a  quandary. 

Ihcy  are  not,  those  of  us  who  We  could,  without  endanger* 
pbliifa  that  sized  newspaper  ing  our  economic  position,  pay 
Mt  admit,  the  profitable  prop*  $16  a  week  to  a  girl  who,  start* 
itMi  that  the  50,000-circulation  ing  on  a  composing  machine, 
■wipapers  are.  But  there  are  might  be  worth  that,  in  produc* 
tadreds  of  the  smailer  variety;  tion,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
ler  ire  performing  a  public  But  can  we  pay  $26  if  the  65c 
toy  in  their  communities,  and  minimum  is  established,  and 
l(y  are  doing  quite  well  by  later  $30  when  the  75c  minimum 
teaselves  if  left  alone.  The  becomes  effective? 
lHiihers  don’t  compare  them*  That  goes,  too,  for  reporters, 
ilni  with  the  publishers  of  the  although  in  towns  my  size  some 
it|er  newspapers:  they  com-  have  more  training.  They  have 
ire  themselves,  instead,  with  at  least  had  anywhere  from  two 
k  heads  of  the  small  Indus*  to  three  years’  experience  on 
wl  plants  that  keep  many  of  high  school  publications.  They 
:se  raall  towns  going.  know  that  type  cannot  be 

lti  in  that  same  light  that  stretched,  that  a  head  must  be 
«7  look  at  labor.  Must  those  counted. 

•Swork  on  the  smaller  news*  But  the  girl  on  the  composing 
jW  get  what  corresponding  machine  comes  ih  cold.  She 
in  the  larger  news-  requires  quantities  and  quant* 
?Jos  do.  or  are  they  to  be  ities  of  instruction.  In  all,  the 
P^red  with  similar  jobs  in  first  week,  she  may  turn  out 
^  own  comrnunities?  That,  one  column  of  type  matter.  At 
^  is  wherein  the  smaller  the  end  of  the  first  month,  she 
f^per  differs  from  the  may  be  producing  a  column  a 
o*'®-  day.  If  she  were  on  piece-work, 

my  office  we’ve  imported  her  wages  the  first  six  months 
the  last  15  years,  would  be  scant, 
reporters,  editors  and  We,  however,  have  been  satis* 
fusing  solicitors  have  all  fled.  ’We  knew  we  were  pour* 
p  broken  in  locally.  They  ing  money  into  an  investment. 
^  of  course,  for  much  less  And  the  girls,  those  that  have 
Fjoubiders  could  come.  It  broken*in  in  my  office,  have.  too. 
Fwd  the  saving  grace.  It  en*  For  where  among  the  stores 
FJd  one  newspaper,  at  least,  could  they  get  $16  a  week?  And 
both  the  depression  where  else,  except  in  an  indus* 
P  ®®  sorly  days  of  the  war  trial  plant,  and  ours  in  peace* 
r^Mvertlsing  dwindled  to  time  hire  male  labor  only,  could 
these  girls  hold  down  their 
lyitem  to  be  jeopar*  honrs  to  40  a  week? 
by  the  new  minimum  True,  big  papers  pay  more. 
Or  will  allowances  True.  too.  however,  big  papers 
riwJe  for  employers  break*  require  more.  We,  those  of  us 
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who  follow  my  system,  are  pa¬ 
tient.  We  recognize  that  the 
girl  is  doing  the  best  she  can, 
that  she'll  turn  out  more  when 
she  has  had  more  training.  And, 
when  those  girls  reach  the  place 
where  they  can  produce  four  or 
more  columns  a  day,  they  get 
raises. 

All  of  my  operators,  except 
the  man  who  cares  for  the  ma¬ 
chines,  have  come  up  in  that 
way.  And  they  earn,  today,  $22, 
$28  and  $34,  respectively. 

Girls,  however,  do  get  mar¬ 
ried.  Mine  will  some  day. 
That’s  why  I  keep  my  fifth  ma¬ 
chine.  It  can  be  used  while  any 
of  the  others  are  down,  or  it  can 
serve  as  a  training  machine. 
The  new  girls  in  my  office  must 
work  daylight  hours. 

When  the  new  minimum 
starts,  where  will  girls  like  the 
ones  who  work  in  my  shop  get 
their  training?  Must  they  go 
to  school  if  they  want  to  become 
linotype  operators?  Or  will  pub¬ 
lishers  like  me  set  up  schools 
where,  instead  of  paying,  we’ll 
be  charging  while  either  the 
girls  or  boys  are  learning? 

I,  for  one,  am  in  sympathy 
with  a  minimum  wage  law.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  Southern 
cotton-mill  worker  should  put 
in  40  hours  for  $16.  But  can 
the  law  not  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  an  18-year-old  high 
school  graduate  and  the  head  of 
a  family?  And  if  the  law  does 
not  so  differentiate,  how  will 
any  high  school  graduate  get 
anv  training  in  concerns  ad¬ 
judged  in  interstate  commerce? 

The  small  newspaper,  that  in 
the  5.000-circulation  class,  does 
as  well  relatively  as  the  one  in 
the  50,000  -  circulation  group. 
That  Is,  it  takes  in  something 
better  than  $20  per  year  per 
subscriber,  and  It  has  at  the  end 
of  the  year  something  between 
20  and  25%  of  its  income  for 
profit.  ’That,  of  course.  Is  be¬ 
fore  taxes. 

The  margin,  then,  assuming 
that  that  newspaper  does  $100.- 
000  a  year  and  that  its  profit 


is  $25,000  a  year,  is  small.  If  it 
adds  25%  to  its  payroll,  it’s 
equivalent  to  adding  ome  15% 
to  its  costs.  That,  naturally, 
must  come  out  of  profits,  be¬ 
cause  the  publisher,  during  the 
war  years,  had  to  exact  the 
maximum  from  his  readers  and 
advertisers  to  stay  in  business. 

The  minimum  wage  law  alone 
won’t  drive  him  out  But  the 
philosophy  behind  it  well  may. 

Our  stores  come  imder  state 
laws.  Their  help  works  48 
hours  for  $12  a  week.  That  will 
not  be  changed,  because  those 
stores  are  intra-state  in  busines.s. 

But  we,  who  now  pay  $16  a 
week  for  40  hours,  under  the 
new  law  will  pay  $26  for  the 
same  work.  Where  before  we 
were  paying  $4  a  week  more 
for  eight  hours  less,  we  will  now 
be  paying  $14  more  for  eight 
hours  less. 

We  compare  our  operators 
with  clerks,  not  with  operators 
on  the  larger  newspapers.  Our 
girls  likewise  look  on  their  jobs 
in  the  same  light.  Where,  in 
all  the  stores,  will  they  find  one 
who  earns  $34  a  week? 

’That  girl,  however,  has  been 
with  me  many  years.  She  is 
capable  of  turning  out  tvpe  with 
the  best.  Btit  what  will  I  have 
to  pay  similar  girls  if  I  must 
start  them  at  -$30  a  week?  How 
can  small  publishers  cut  corners 
if  in  the  standardization  of  busi¬ 
ness  they  are  henceforth  to  be 
classed  with  the  biggest  of  the 
newspapers? 

We  do  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
We  fight  to  keep  our  towns 
democratic  and  we  succeed,  as 
the  statistics  attest.  But  Is  that 
longer  the  aim  of  Washington? 
Are  not  all  its  measures  de¬ 
signed  not  to  perpetuate  but  to 
crush  democracy? 

If  the  small  newspaper  goe.s. 
other  small  institutions  will  fol¬ 
low.  And  in  the  end  we’ll  have 
only  bigness  evervwhere,  big¬ 
ness  in  business,  bigness  in  la¬ 
bor  and  emptyness  in  between. 
Democracv  and  the  middle 
classes  will  have  succumbed. 
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Admen  Should  Listen, 


Then  Write 

By  Charles  H.  Carson 

“THE  BITTER  TEA”  ...  of  the 
“general”  local  advertising 
manager  could  possibly  be  a 
condition  where  he  would  have 
to  listen  all  day  to  the  local 
spot  commercials  coming  out  of 
his  radio!  Since  these,  along 
with  direct  mail,  are  two  of  the 
“parasites”  now  eating  into  the 
body  of  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (found  by  the  joint  sur¬ 
vey  of  E  A  P  and  the  inUDGA) 

.  .  .  it  would  probabijE  be  well 
for  him  to  get  into  that  position 
now  and  then! 

Such  an  opinion  has  been 
reached  by  this  writer  due  to 
the  fact  that  for  eight  weeks 
now,  he  has  been  in  the  position 
of  listening  to  these  commercials 
blaring  out  all  day  and  far  into 
the  night  from  his  bedside  radio! 
Most  of  them  are  as  asinine  as 
the  love-making  of  a  couple  of 
alley  cats  at  night  .  .  .  the  only 
compensation  being  you  can  cut 
them  out  at  will!  It  will  pay 
you  to  devote  a  Sunday  now 
■nd  then,  or  have  one  of  your 
•ulicitors  do  so  .  .  .  getting  tips 
on  more  and  better  “spot”  news- 
paper  advertisements  .  .  . 
whether  or  not  your  paper  also 
owns  the  station! 

0  0  9 

HOW  TO  DO!  ...  In  your  study 
make  a  note  of  the  gist  of  all 
the  spot  announcements  you 
hear  .  .  .  then  prepare  a  series 
of  two  or  three-inch  spot  ads  to 
run  daily  over  a  couple  of  weeks 
.  .  .  and  by  all  means  illustrate 
them!  Music  .  .  .  “recorded”  or 
“transcribed”  .  .  .  may  charm 
the  “savage  beast” — but  it  won’t 
draw  pictures!  Submit  these 
frankly  as  an  improvement  over 
what  you  have  heard  on  the 
radio!  You  may  be  surprised  at 
how  seldom  your  prospect  hears 
his  own  announcements  .  .  . 
how  seldom  they  are  changed! 
Run  all  of  these  ads  you  get 
as  ROP  (the  radio  doesn’t  guar¬ 
antee  “alongside  Frank  Sin¬ 
atra”)  .  .  .  and  bead  each  with 
a  distinctive  slug  showing  an 
illustration  of  a  spotlight  and 
wording  .  .  .  “NEWS  SPOT!”— 
“AIMJGHT!”— “AD-SPOT!”  .  .  . 
or  something  along  this  line! 

•  •  • 

HOW  TO  SELL!  .  .  .  Take  your 
rate  and  compare  with  your 
radio!  In  one  city,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  the  rate  is  $1.80  daily 
combination  inch,  meaning  two 
insertions,  changes  daily.  Radio 
spot  during  the  day  is  $3.50  for 
n  words.  This  compares  to  a 
two -inch  advertisement  .  .  . 
average  wording  in  36  such  ads 
studied  being  38  .  .  .  including 
head,  signature  and  illustration 
...  or  $3.60  newspaper,  $3.50 
radio  .  .  .  two  spots  in  paper, 
one  on  radio!  You  can  make 
aa  good  an  argument  if  you  do 
not  have  a  combination! 
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‘Spot’  Ads 

a 


SO  TUNE  IN!  .  .  .  "It’s  in  the 
bag!  Yes,  ladies,  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  new  spring  bags  you’ll 
tind  now  at  Hoiienphetlers!  See 
them  today  by  all  means! 
They’re  new,  they’re  smart, 
jhey’re  captivating!  It’s  in  the 
bag!” — ^Two  words  short  .  .  . 
but  this  same  announcement  is 
in  the  bag  .  .  .  has  been  now 
without  change  for  56  days 
straight  running  ....  In  this 
case  it  looks  like  this  particular 
store,  as  well  as  the  commercial 
writers  are  both  in  the  bag! 
Couldn't  you  sell  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertising  spots  here?  What 
about  colors  .  .  .  size  .  .  .  uses 
.  .  .  history  of  b^s? 

“See  the  multifacet  diamonds 
at  Blinks  today!  And  remember 
Blinks’  new  approval  plan  .  .  . 
they  can  be  purchased  on  the 
divided  payment  plan!  ITie 
lifetime  gift — multifacet  dia¬ 
monds  at  Blinks!”  Try  to  find 
out  from  these  announcements 
what  a  “multifacet  diamond"  is! 
You  may  know,  but  the  farmer 
may  think  it’s  some  kind  of  a 
double  barrel  shotgun  effect 
.  .  .  the  GI  a  multiple  barrel 
rocket  hurling  contraption! 
Both  know  what  a  diamond  is 
— want  to  know  of  any  improve¬ 
ments— also  size,  setting,  price, 
accompanying  weddiiw  band! 

But  why  go  on?  'mis  gives 
you  the  general  trend.  Even  if 
you  have  to  give  a  bonus,  try 
assigning  one  of  your  new  men 
to  do  nothing  but  listen  to  local 
commercials  .  .  .  submit  his  ad¬ 
vertisements  showing  improve¬ 
ments  in  copy  each  Monday!  If 
it  accomplishes  nothing  more, 
it  should  teach  him  how  to  write 
newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  how 
not  to  write  radio  commercials! 
Don’t  take  “radio  spots”  lightly. 

.  .  .  You  may  grin  at  them,  but 
you  don’t  have  to  bear  them! 

•  •  • 

NO  STATIC  ...  in  the  way 
some  large  retailers  are  plug¬ 
ging  radio  spots!  The  magazine. 
Super  Market  Merchandising 
recommends  radio  for  supers 
stating  that  a  survey  in  1942 
found  the  average  retailer  radio 
appropriation  was  $4,100  .  .  . 
“an  expenditure  within  the 
means,”  of  the  Super  Markets! 
You  may  recall  that  this  same 
report  (Charles  H.  Sandage) 
found  that  54.4%  of  the  revenue 
of  all  radio  stations  for  that 
year  come  from  local  retailers! 
But  the  rub  .  .  .  only  about  15% 
reported  high  success  in  under 
six  months  of  consistent  radio 
time  .  .  .  about  a  third  of  the 
retailers  reported  high  success 
not  until  one  and  two  years! 

0  0  0 

“SUPER  raOMOTION”  .  .  .  says 
the  mentioned  magazine  for 
1946  will  be  in  (1)  National 
brand  emphasis  ...  (2)  Recipes 
or  how-to-do  copy  ...  (3)  Testi- 


Out  of  Bounds 

A  new  real  estate  page,  de¬ 
signed  and  launched  by  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Sunday 
Herald-Journal  primarily  oa  a 
news  and  information  service 
quickly  got  out  of  bounds. 
Newsmen  prepared  copy  and 
advertising  solicitors  offered 
limited  space,  with  half  a 
page  scheduled  for  display. 
In  two  days,  os  "the  word 
got  around,"  realtors  bought 
so  much  space  the  feature 
emerged  a  two-page  section. 

One  major  reason  for 
launching  this  service.  Pub¬ 
lisher  William  A.  Townes  said, 
was  to  work  with  other  agen¬ 
cies  toward  a  solution  of  the 
city’s  acute  housing  problem. 
The  first  section  resulted  in 
many  homes  being  odvertiaed. 


moniala  from  customers  ...  (4) 
Prize  contests!  Which  can  best 
handle  these  and  not  take  six 
months  to  two  years  to  get  them 
across?  You  can  if  you  use  facts 
for  sales  talk  .  .  .  use  imagina¬ 
tion  in  your  copy. 

•  •  • 

“CHICKERY-CHICK”  ...  To¬ 
day  with  classified  getting  its 
biggest  play  in  baby  chick  ads 
.  .  .  why  all  the  free  advertising 
for  that  chick  seller  in  Indiana 
who  sent  a  thousand  to  the 
President  C.O.D.?  Did  the  stunt 
justify  pictures  of  just  another 
chick  perched  on  a  box  with 
the  hatchery  name  most  promi¬ 
nent?  Or  the  payoff  in  press 
association  stories  that  they  had 
eventually  reached  a  kind  heart¬ 
ed  buyer  in  Florida  and  that 
...  30  hours  after  leaving  Wash¬ 
ington,  only  30  of  the  chicks 
were  dead."  That  may  have 
been  news  ...  to  me  it  was  good 
advertising  that  couldn’t  be 
bought  .  .  .  space  on  first  pages 
by  some  papers  whose  publish¬ 
ers  would  have  taken  the  count. 
if  the  same  prominence  had 
been  asked  by  his  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  advertise  his  own 
wares! 

m 

Guldager  at  Field's 

Carl  Guldager,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  columnist,  has 
joined  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  bureau  as  in¬ 
stitutional  coordinator.  He  for¬ 
merly  wrote  the  Daily  News’ 
‘Town  CJrier”  column,  having 
been  with  the  paper  since  his 
graduation  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1942.  During  that 
time  he  served  as  sports  writer, 
reporter,  drama  and  movie 
critic  and  radio  columnist. 

■ 

Head  Akron  Ad  Qub 

Galen  C.  (Ortwrijdit.  sales 
promotion  manager  of  die 
(Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
Akron,  O.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Akron,  succeeding  J.  P. 
Seiberling,  president  of  the 
Seiberling  Rubber  Co. 

■  OITOR  A  I 


Whelan  Aims 
For  $100a  000,000 
Volume,  Ups  Ai 

Advertising  has  been  a  “vm 
vital  factor”  in  the  hniMin.  j 
the  Whelan  Drug  Stores’  tnK. 
ness  and  will  be  used 
sively  in  the  company’s 
year  expansion  plan,  it  m 
stated  recently  by  Frank  g 
Head,  vicepresident  and  ffr 
eral  merchandise  manager,  u 
a  Whelan  “Victory  Dinner”  n 
New  York  City. 

The  company’s  advertMii 
budget  has  been  increased  c» 
sistently  year  after  year  im 
it  was  re-organized  in  1937,  lb 
Head  said.  He  noted  thit  k , 
1945  Whelan  spent  more  dni 
$1,000,000  for  advertisini 
that  in  New  York  City  aloot 
the  company  ran  60%  mon 
newspaper  linage  than  its  ntir 
est  competitor. 

Ad  Increase  in  '46 


Editor  &  Publisher  was  toU 
later  that  although  linage  wi: 
now  running  slightly  behind 

1945  because  of  mercbaadiR 
shortages,  total  expenditures  for 

1946  will  be  well  over  the  IMS 


figure. 

Total  circulation  of  all  Whela 
newspaper  ads  in  1945  was  moR 
than  557,000,000,  Mr.  Heed  de 
dared,  “enough  to  cover  a  four 
lane  super-highway  3,600  milci 
long.” 

W.  G.  Baumhogger,  presMo: 
of  the  company,  said  it  would  k 
operating  on  an  annual  sale 
rate  of  $85,000,000  by  the  oi 
of  1946,  $18,000,000  more  this 
1945  sales. 

By  the  end  of  1947,  he  sad 
volume  would  attain  a  rate  of 
$100,000,000  annually. 

About  90%  of  Whelan’s  sale 
promotion  budget  is  devoted# 
newspaper  advertising,  it  w# 
stated  by  Stanton  B.  Fisher,  k 
vertising  director. 


Y.  Retailers  Back 
>d  Cross  Drive  In  Ai 

^  the  1946  American  M 
jss  Fund  drive  gets  uMO 
y  this  month  with  a  go«  « 
900,000,  national  and 
•tisers  are  mining 
’e  it  support  in  their  near 
jer  space.  . 

4ew  York  City 
Jer  the  direction  of  the  ^ 

rk  Retail  Dry  Goo^  Ag 
tion,  have  worked  out  a  » 
ass  advertising  calento  t» 

!  entire  month,  in 

re  the  campaign 

aU  backing.  AccordinglJj» 

1-page  ads  of 

11  aw>ear  on  difwj»»^ 

d  the  tie-in  ads  of 

ires  will  be  appor^ 

“ NeJJvSk inetrr 
ierted  in  all  N^ 
litM  papers  t^ 
the  drive.  Its  tMSS^  ^ 
aslzed  the  nerf  for  ^ 
OSS  in  peacetime  as  vv* 
wartime. 

The  group  ad  effon^-^ 
r  the  first  time  In  Iw* 
the  1943  drive. 


Ill 


THOMAS  McCLOSKEY 


Young  Philadelphia  schoolboy  plays  on  losing  team, 
but  wins  high  honors  at  Football  Banquet  given  by 
The  E  veiling  Bulletin 


Nearly  60,000  Philadelphians  sat  in  Franklin  Field  last  fall  and  saw 
Southern  High  defeat  West  Catholic  for  the  city  football  title  and  thereby 
gain  possession  of  The  Evening  Bulletin  Cup. 

But  when  The  Bulletin  presented  this  handsome  trophy  at  a  banquet 
given  for  more  than  300  guests,  the  players  of  both  squads  got  together  and 
nominated  Thomas  McCloskey,  West  Catholic  guard,  as  the  outstanding 
player  in  the  championship  game. 

The  banquet  was  a  very  happy  occasion,  dedicated  to  the  advance  of 
clean  competitive  sports  in  Philadelphia.  Side  by  side  sat  the  players 
of  both  squads.  Present  also  were  their  proud  parents,  their  schocd 
principals  and  coaches,  and  other  special  guests. 

Sponsorship  of  this  event  offers  more  evidence  of  how  closely  The  Bulletin 
lives  with  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  It  helps  to  explain  why  The 
Bulletin  is  the  preferred  newspaper  of  these  people . . .  why  they  trust 
its  editorial  content . . .  why  they  use  its  advertising  columns  as  their 
reliable  shopping  guide. 

•k  -k  it 

The  Eveninff  Bulletin  has  a  circulation  exceeding  600,000,  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America.  It  is  read  by  four-fifths  of  the  Philadelphia  families. 
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EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 


Plant-City  Ad  Copy 
Discussed  at  Clinic 


Five  Star  Final 

Th«  five  stars  which  hare 
been  carried  on  the  editorial 
page  masthead  oi  the  Turon 
(Kan.)  Press  and  the  service 
flag  at  the  Press  office,  are  be¬ 
ing  removed.  The  five  boys 
are  home  from  the  war — four 
sons  and  a  son-in-law  oi  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Millspaugh. 
Three  soldier  sons.  Wilbur, 
Bob  and  Harve,  ore  back  from 
the  European  combat  area; 
the  fourth.  Maurice,  after  three 
years  in  the  Marines,  and  the 
son-in-law  back  from  service 
with  the  Navy  in  the  Pacific. 


By  D.  D.  McMahon 


COLOWATER,  Mich. — ^Amicable  truthful,  newspaper  advertis- 

relationa  between  industry  ing,"  he  said, 
and  the  community  is  largely  a  At  an  open  forum  discussion 
matter  of  active  conducted  by  Mr.  Davidson  with 

personal  and  participants,  the  term  “free 

corporate  par-  enterprise"  was  outlawed  In 

tlcipation  in  W  favor  of  a  more  appropriate 

community  a  f  •  name  for  the  American  way  of 

fairs.  Southern  doing  business.  It  was  pointed 

Michigan  news-  -^P  out  that  the  term  free  enter- 

paper  and  busi-  S  prise  could  not  be  correctly  ap- 

ness  men  de-  .  M  plied  if  the  definition  of  the 

cided  at  a  Com-  term  meant  “unrestricted  choice 

m  u  n  i  t  y  Rela-  and  opportunity  of  business 

tions  Clinic  here  operation.’*  .  _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Mar-  1-  Most  manufacturers  felt  that  Journal  Transcript  to  demon- 

John  A.  Ken-  something  as  difficult  to  define  strate  that  “lots  of  copy  was  not 

nedy,  president  Davidson  was,  by  the  same  token,  even  only  necessary  to  tell  the  story, 

of  the  Branch  more  difficult  to  explain.  “All  but  also  it  led  the  casual  reader 

(^unty  Manufacturera  As^ia-  we  want,”  said  one.  “is  one  free-  to  believe  that  the  company  was 

^n  and  co-hMt  with  L.  Earle  dom  and  that  the  freedom  of  trying  to  tell  all  arid  holding 

Davidson,  publisher  of  the  Cold-  business  be  restricted  only  as  back  nothing.” 

iMter  Reporter,  further  voicM  other  segments  of  our  economy  D.  D.  McMahon  supplied  the 

when  he  Mid,  are  controlled.”  thought  that  “regardless  of  size 

Manufacturers  have  no  right  He  specifically  cited  the  press  or  subject  matter,  all  C-R  ad- 

to  expect  the  clergy  to  support  and  organized  labor  as  examples,  vertlsing  must  be  more  than  one- 

thein  if  in  turn  these  same  man-  a  showing  of  hands  indicated  half  in  the  community's  interest 

ufacturers  fail  actively  to  sup*  that  about  one-third  of  the  man*  or  it  may  be  considered  as  an 

port  the  church.”  ufacturers  in  attendance  were  attempt  to  propagandize.” 

Need  for  Understanding  members  of  the  NAM.  John  A.  The  success  of  the  Coldwater 
Other  guests  took  up  this  produced  copies  of  meeting  caused  the  Michigan 

theme  and  made  a  blanket  aDPli*  .A .  advertising  that  his  asso-  League  of  Home  Dailies  to  in- 


?or  16  straight  mootlu 
Akron  has  topped  all  Ohio 
cities  In  Sales  Mana(^ 
ment'a  Retail  Sales  and 
Services  Forecasts. 


Using  1939  as  the  lilt 
normal  and  official  oa- 
sus  year,  Akron's  City  In¬ 
dex  showed  a  gain  lor 
each  of  the  15  months  of 
from  118A%  to  UU%. 


For  the  same  period  thi 
City  National  Indii, 
which  relates  the  city 
change  to  the  natlonil 
change,  shows  that  Akron 
has  done  better,  rela¬ 
tively,  than  the  nation— 
by  32%  to  41.4%. 


Yet,  Akron  is  tot's  tii  Okie. 
It  should  also  lop  your  list 
f'rrfkurinp  your  nfw 
t0lti  promotions.  And  don't 
forget,  for  top  coverogt  sf 
this  rich  market  you  netd 
only  use  A  kronas  OSLY 
daily  and  Sunday  mwr 
paper. 


THE  WOLF  By  Leonard  Sansone 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 
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WHEN  irs  ADVERTISED 


With  astute  advertisers  THE  STAR  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  selling  products,  service,  or  ideas  that  is  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  advertising  medium  in  Washington.  And 
it  is  based  on  very  sound  reasons. 

First,  THE  STAR  gives  advertisers  superior  cover¬ 
age,  because  it  is  delivered  to  more  homes  in  Washington 
—every  evening  and  Sunday  morning — than  any  other 
newspaper — daily  or  Sunday. 

Second,  STAR  reader-confidence — built  lastingly  on 
nearly  a  century  of  forthright  publishing 
— gives  a  remarkable  added  sales 
stimulus  to  all  kinds  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  THE  STAR. 


FOR  MARKETERS 


Two-fifths — or  more  than  130,000 — of  all  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Market  are 
owned  by  their  occupants.  And  over  65,000  home 
owners  have  already  made  plans*  for  such  major 
improvements,  as  new  kitchens,  baths,  porches, 
roofs,  heating  systems,  air  conditioning,  painting, 
redecorating  and  others. 

•Washington  lAoard  of  Trade  Survey 


CHICAGO  •  J.  E.  LUTZ 


NEW  YORK  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL 


Chicago  News  Foreign 
Service  Adds  Writers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Two  additions  to 
the  Chic^o  Daily  News  For¬ 
eign  Service  were  announced 
this  week  in  keeping  with  the 
program  of  expanded  fact¬ 
searching  in  the  foreign  field. 
The  new  writers  are  Phillips 
Talbot  as  India  correspondent. 


and  Jack  Kofoed,  assigned  to 
cover  the  atomic  bomb  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Daily  News  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  was  the  victim  of  un¬ 
founded  “liquidation”  rumors 
when  John  S.  Knight  acquired 
the  News  in  October,  1944,  is 
stronger  today  than  ever,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Basil  L.  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

Daily  News  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  are  following  the 
policy  of  keeping  on  the  move, 
searching  for  big  stories  off 
the  beaten  path. 

Writers  on  the  Move 

The  service  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  closely-knit  or¬ 
ganization  designed  to  offer  a 
foreign  news  report  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  nature  to  100  newspaper 
clients,  Walters  pointed  out. 

The  service  includes  special 
correspondence  from  Wallace 
Deuel,  assigned  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  Washington,  to  in¬ 
terpret  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 

In  the  foreign  field.  Daily 
News  writers  are  constantly  on 
the  move,  covering  widespread 
territory  or  sp^ific  missions, 
rather  than  having  correspond¬ 
ents  “anchored”  to  key  foreign 
posts  for  long  periods  of  time, 
it  was  explained. 

Such  flexibility  of  operation 
is  believed  to  be  more  suitable 
to  individual  newspaper  needs 
in  the  postwar  world,  where  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  foreign  fields 
are  in  a  state  of  flux,  Walters 
said.  The  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  is  not  attempting  to 
compete  with  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  but  rather  to  supplement, 
or  dig  out  exclusive  stories  in 
foreign  lands. 

Walters  is  a  great  believer  in 
"vigorous  reporting”  that  places 
special  emphasis  on  the  “why” 
of  things  in  the  postwar  era, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
carrying  out  this  policy  in  the 
foreign  news  service,  great  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  the 
Far  East  and  South  America, 


considered  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  news  centers. 

Addition  of  Talbot  as  India 
correspondent  gives  the  Daily 
News  three  men  in  the  Far 
East — George  Weller,  hard-driv¬ 
ing  exponent  of  combining  po¬ 
litical  background  with  military 
movements,  now  covering  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall’s  missions  in 
China,  and  experienced  William 
McGaffin. 

David  Nichol  was  the  only 
American  newsman  to  cover 
“Operations  Muskox”  in  north¬ 
ern  Canada. 

Paul  Gahli  is  now  on  a  swing 
through  Egypt.  Nat  Barrows  Is 
doing  a  series  of  stories  on 
“Inside  England.”  Edward  Mor¬ 
gan  is  one  of  seven  American 
newspapermen  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  an  inspection  trip  through 
Russian-occupied  Thuringia  at 
the  invitation  of  Marshal  Zhu¬ 
kov.  Jack  Bell  is  starting  soon 
to  make  a  worldwide  tour  of 
American  occupation  garrisons 
to  get  the  “inside  story”  of 
American  GIs  abroad. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  three  Daily  News  writers 
have  been  on  assignments  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and 
South  America.  Ernie  Hill  has 
been  reporting  on  postwar  de¬ 
velopments  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
other  South  American  points. 
John  Thale  has  begun  a  tour  of 
the  Caribbean.  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
director  of  the  foreign  service, 
is  leaving  for  Central  America 
this  month  to  report  current  de¬ 
velopments  there.  George  Thiem 
has  just  returned  from  a  jaunt 
through  Mexico,  covering  agri¬ 
cultural  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions. 

“There  is  one  thing  for  sure, 
our  foreign  staff  is  going  to  be 
the  best  traveled  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  new.spaper  field,” 
commented  O’Flaherty,  who 
took  over  the  foreign  news  edi¬ 
torship  after  forsaking  his  job 
as  managing  editor  to  be  a  war 
correspondent. 

The  Daily  News  plans  to  open 
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For  Details, 
Write  or  Wire 


a  bureau  at  United  Nations’ 
headquarters,  Walters  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  The  bureau 
will  be  headed  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  correspondent,  with  staff 
men  to  be  assigned  to  different 
UN  commissions  from  time  to 
time. 

“We  will  send  a  correspond¬ 
ent  to  Moscow  as  soon  as  the 
Russians  permit  American  news¬ 
men  fre^om  of  movement  in 
Moscow  and  in  different  areas 
of  the  Soviet  Union,”  said 
Walters. 

The  plan  is  to  have  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Daily  News  foreign 
service  come  back  to  their  home 
base  at  least  once  a  year  to 
refresh  themselves  concerning 
the  current  American  viewpoint. 
Men  from  the  various  Knight 
Newspapers  may  be  assigned  to 
foreign  service  on  this  basis, 
thus  rotating  such  assignments 
among  different  writers,  rather 
than  keeping  the  same  corre¬ 
spondents  in  foreign  service 
continually. 

Talbot,  new  India  corre¬ 
spondent,  began  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Daily  News  in  1936,  after 
receiving  his  degrees  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Journalism  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  After 
two  years  of  covering  general 
assignments,  he  was  selected  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Current  World  Affairs. 

He  went  first  to  England  for 
special  work  at  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies, 
University  of  London.  After  a 
year  in  London,  during  which 


he  studied  Urdu,  he  went  k 
India.  He  spent  two  yeu.  I 
India,  studying  first  at  a  Uqiu 
university  and  later  at  a  aS 
university.  He  became^ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  * 
cial  structure  of  India. 

He  joined  the  U.  S.  Nin 
when  war  came,  ^rviM  j 
Singapore,  then  as  naval  n.;- 
oflicer  in  Bombay,  later  u 
sistant  naval  attache  at  Choi* 
king  with  the  rank  of  lieutec 
commander.  In  Chungkiat  ■ 
learned  Chinese  politiaaShe 
gan  the  study  of  Chinif 

Kofoed  is  well  qualified  a 
cover  the  atom  bomb  eipe. 
ments  in  the  Pacific  next  x. 
and  June,  both  as  a  repcr/ 
and  as  a  military  man.  He ; 
seen  overseas  service  ia 
wars,  the  last  as  a  lieuten^ 
colonel  with  the  Eighth  K 
Force  and  the  U.  S.  Stratf, 
Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

In  his  more  than  30  yetn 
newspaper  work,  he  hai 
columnist,  feature  writer,  spor 
amusement  and  city  editor,.' 
eign  correspondent,  repcr 
and  chief  editorial  writer.  H 
joined  the  Miami  Herald  il'.t 
his  last  term  of  Army  sen  • 

Kofoed  began  newspa; 
work  on  the  old  Philadeli  . 
Public  Ledger,  later  work 
for  the  old  New  York  Wi 
New  York  Post  and  the  old  .Vr. 
York  Journal.  He  has  been 
prolific  writer  for  maga::; 
and  has  published  more 
1,200  articles,  short  stories  a : 
serials  in  some  200  period*. 
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Bi  to  put  sinew  into  the  vast 

progressive  business  and 

e  and  inore  new  products  art 

I  Pennsylvania  is  famous  for 
.  and  Scranton  shares  in  tbs 

!i  in  an  amazing  number  oi 

:es-Barre  are  actu^ly  <**) 
population  (excluding  Har- 
:h  makes  it  the  20th  largeri 
metropolitan  county  area  in  the  United  States 

Here’s  the  very  best  test  market — alive,  alert 
growing.  The  Scranton 
Times  has  an  unbroken 
history  of  LEADER- 
SHIP  extending  in  this 
community  per- 

iod  of  more  than  half  a 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for 


HOME  OF  AMERICAN  FLOOR  SURFACING  MACHINE  CO 


nation’s  largest  maker 

of  floor  sanding  equipment 


In  this  series  of  advertisements.  The  Blade  has 
often  referred  to  the  diversity  of  Toledo’s  man> 
ufacturing  companies.  An  interesting  example 
is  the  American  Floor  Surfacing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany.  Established  in  1903,  this  company  has 
had  a  steady  and  substantial  growth.  With 
factory  and  headquarters  in  Toledo,  its  products 
are  sold  and  serviced  through  distributors  in 
principal  cities.  The  name  “American”  on  floor 
sanding  equipment  is  recognized  as  identifying 
machines  of  superior  quality  ...  As  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  building  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  the  American  Floor  Surfacing  Machine 
Company  is  destined  to  make  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  contribution  to  Toledo’s 
k  industrial  welfare. 


...AND  THIS  IS  THE 

TOLEDO  BLADE 


In  many  diverse  fields,  Toledo 
industries  are  well  established 
as  leaders  . . .  and  leadership  has 
long  been  a  characteristic  of 
The  Blade.  During  its  long  life. 
The  Blade  has  accepted  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people  of 
Toledo  and  the  important  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  How  well  that 
responsibility  has  been  dis¬ 
charged,  is  indicated  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  its  readers.  The  Blade 
coverage  of  its  city,  metropoli¬ 
tan,  and  trade  areas  is  equaled 
by  few,  if  any,  papers  in  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States. 


Christian 
SCIRNC’I' 
Mon  I  TO  I' 
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British  Woes  Increase 
With  Pay  Rise  Plea 


AHrfrtiMinff.  H*‘inli‘rHhip  n*’rotcd 
tu  ttnittlintf  u  0'irilizuliun 


LONDON  ( By  E.&P.  Special  stitute  as  against  the  union. 

Correspondent)  —  Britain’s  Balanced  and  progressive- 
four-page  news  sheets  are  pro-  minded  leadership  in  both  the 
yoking  acute  frustration  among  Institute  and  the  union,  during 
those  who  produce  them,  the  past  two  years,  has  now 
whether  publisher  or  reporter.  brought  about  the  seemingly  im- 
In  London,  most  of  the  na-  possible  achievement  of  uniting 
tional  papers,  which  have  re-  the  two  organizations,  and  the 
absorbed  returning  staffs  and  coming  months  will  see  a  com- 
have  taken  no  drastic  action  plete  merger.  Members  of  the 
against  wartime  substitutes.  NUJ  and  lOJ,  by  ballot,  have 
have  sufficient  and  experienced  overwhelmingly  recommended 

Ce’^sonnel  to  produce  not  one  this  action, 
ul  three  four-paged  papers.  jjjjg  united  organization  is 

Ignoring  the  potential  surfeit  destined  to  a  difficult  baptism, 
of  personnel  that  will  be  inev-  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that 
itable  in  the  next  few  months,  there  will  be  a  complete  stand- 
there  is  a  campaign  to  increase  gtill  on  British  newsprint  allo- 
wages  by  nearly  cations  throughout  1946,  and  to 
prewar  rate  for  a  3  lesser,  but  no  less  important 
qualified  reporter  or  copyholder  extent,  rising  costs  of  living, 
on  a  London  national  paper  was 

$37  a  week,  and  the  news  agen-  ,  ^  industry  is  going  to  tak® 

cies  had  a  $33  minimum.  The  ^ 

proposed  minimum  is  $63.  publishing  in  Britain.  «  is  m 

„  1  •  the  position  of  competing  for 

Britain  s  bona  fide  working  dollars  with  such  commodities 
journalists,  reputed  to  number  gg  dried  eggs  and  tinned  beef, 
about  10,000.  will  never  have  j\rid  next  to  food  comes  ma- 
organized  as  in  chinery  for  modernizing  most  of 
1946.  In  the  past,  there  have  jjjg  dilapidated  plants, 
been  two  organizations  repre-  „  ..  .  ,  ,  ,.1. 

senting  the  craft — the  National  Britain  s  t^blishers  and  the 
Union  of  Journalists,  by  far  the  printing  trades  recently  P®ti- 
most  powerful  body  which  in-  ^oned  Prime  Minis^r  Atlee, 
eluded  virtually  all  the  working  Exchequer 

journalists  in  London  and  ffie  Dalton,  BoaM  of  Trade 

provincial  towns,  and  the  Insti-  <>ipps 

tute  of  Journalists,  modelled  President  of  the  Coun- 

much  more  on  the  lines  of  one  Herbert  Morrison  for  more 
of  the  old  English  craftsmen’s  newsprint. 

guilds.  A  high  -  powered  deputation 

Unlike  NUJ  with  its  trade  Britain’s  big  four.  They 

union  affiliates,  the  Institute  in-  stressed  that  more  newsprint 
eluded  in  its  membership  pro-  was  essential  on  two  grounds-- 
prietors  as  well  as  employes.  F  to  provide  more  news  and 
These  two  voices  of  the  Brit-  information  on  current  affairs, 
ish  newspaper  world  —  the  J^renthetically,  it  is  obvious 
“Union”  and  the  “Institute”—  that  while  a  competent  job  could 
had  a  common  purpose  in  im-  done  in  covering  a  war  on 
proving  the  status  of  the  news-  P®8es  it  is  impossible  in 

papermen  in  Britain,  provid-  peacetime. 

ing  unemployment  benefits,  su-  Even  Mr.  Justice  Croom-John- 
perannuation  systems  and  wel-  son  became  a  more-newsprint 
fare  funds.  It  was  apparent,  campaigner  when  commenting 
however,  that  the  divid^  rep-  on  the  British  crime  wave.  He 
resentation  was  not  in  the  best  said,  “lack  of  newsprint  makes  it 
interests  of  the  profession,  and  impossible  for  our  newspapers  to 
although  it  was  always  strenu-  tell  the  public  adequately  what 
otisly  denied,  the  NUJ  claimed  is  happening  in  these  courts  and 
the  publishers  played  off  the  In-  of  the  severe  punishment  meted 

out  to  prisoners.  ’This  was  an  in¬ 
valuable  service  that  they  dis¬ 
charged  before  the  war.” 

Point  two  made  by  the  deputa¬ 
tion  was  that  more  newsprint 
was  needed  for  providing  full 
employment.  More  than  5,000 
employes  were  due  to  return  to 
London  newspapers  alone.  By 
pensioning  off  old  employes  and 
taking  on  those  discharged  from 
the  services  after  the  war,  work 
could  be  found  for  2,000,  leav¬ 
ing  3,000  without  work  avail¬ 
able,  and  it  was  only  by  a  fairly 
quick  return  to  a  basis  of  a  16- 
page  paper  that  full  employment 
could  be  found. 

The  Big  Four’s  response  was 
restrained  to  the  point  of  being 
icy.  Cripps  put  the  writing  on 
the  wall  of  Britain’s  publishing 
prospects  when,  in  a  casual 


H  CHAN  DIM 


Many  advertisers  have  stated  that,  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar  invested,  no  medium  produces  more  satisfactory 
returns  than  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  Why 
is  the  MONITOR  so  effective?  Because  this,  their 
favorite  newspaper,  is  eagerly  and  thoroughly  read 
by  youth,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  of  far  better 
than  average  buying  power.  Furthermore,  they  have 
complete  confidence  in  all  goods  and  services  adver 
tised  in  the  MONITOR. 

The  MONITOR  MARKET  Can  be  reached  with  full 
effectiveness  in  only  one  way:  through  the  pages  of 
the  MONITOR.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  international  daily  newspaper  is  used  as  a 
primary  medium  by  many  of  the  coimtry’s  most 
successful  advertisers. 

Ask  our  nearest  office  for  full  information  about 
the  MONITOR  MARKET.  —  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCB 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


All  in  4  Pages 

Following  oro  the  stories  oi 
the  week  in  Britain's  four-page 
papers: 

Moscow  announcement  re¬ 
lating  to  non-evacuation  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Persia. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes' 
Now  York  speech  on  Soviet 
relations. 

Whether  Franco  stays  or  is 
made  to  quit 

All  eclipsed  in  render  inter¬ 
est  by  Britain's  own  food  crisis, 
and  the  snow,  sleet  ice  ond 
blissord  which  has  made  the 
weather  more  British  than  nor¬ 
mal  British  weather  in  March. 


Branch  Otfiett: 
New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit  Miami. 
Kanaaa  City,  San  Franciaoo, 
Loa  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Paris,  London,  Geneva,  Sydney 


He  Will  Give  You  The  Angles  On  Los  Angeles 
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Take  the  motion  picture  industry —  take 
1 5,000  oil  wells,  a  large  share  of  the  nation’s 
natural  gas  supply  and  a  sea  teeming  with  fish 
—  take  the  world’s  finest  climate,  the  country’s 
richest  agricultural  region  and  a  $200,000,000 
tourist  industry — and  what  do  you  have? 
Southern  California? 


out  parallel  in  the  nation.  And  here  is  a  market 
which  calls  for  intimate,  searching,  day-by-day 
examination  of  area  and  people — the  kind  of  ex¬ 
amination  that  is  second  nature  to  a.newspap«rman. 

Selling  facts  of  such  a  nature  are  what  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  is  prepared  to  lay  before  you 
today — not  only  on  Los  Angeles  and  Southern 
California  but  on  nine  other  key 
CALL  THE  H-A-S  MAN  markets ofAmerica. The H-A-S man 

has  behind  him  a  storehouse  of  in¬ 
formation  drawn  from  constant 
contact  with  sales  and  advertising 
executives  and  from  important 
research  sources. 

Many  sales  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  throughout  the  country  are 
profiting  by  this  information. 
Why  not  call  in  the  H-A-S  man 
today? 


No  —  not  yet.  For  on  this  basic 
economy  of  Southern  California — 
on  this  broad  bulwark  of  natural 
wealth  —  you  must  place  an  indus¬ 
trial  economy  which  was  already 
fifth  in  production  and  first  in  diver¬ 
sification  among  all  U.S.  industrial 
areas  in  1939.  In  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  war  only  accelerated  an 
industrial  economy  which  was 
already  expanding. 

Here  is  a  sales  sctuo  virtually  with- 


Just  drop  us  a  utlt 
saying,  "t'm  inStr- 
tsStd  in  your  markts 
informaSitn  on  (nami 
your  typt  of  product). " 


Hearst  Advertising  Service 


HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Manager 

959  —  8th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. — Offices  in  principal  cities 
Representing : 

New  York  Journal-American  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  •  Chicajlo  Herald-American 
Baltimore  News-Post-American  *  Boston  Record'American-Advertiser  *  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-LJnion 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  •  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Judge  Palmer  Tailors 
Doily  for  Hollywood 


Becomes  AP  Member 

St.  Louis  —  Tho  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  announced  its  elec¬ 
tion  to  associote  membership 
in  the  Associated  Press  Feb. 
28,  with  serrice  starting  im- 
mediotehr.  The  Stor-nmes'  ac¬ 
quisition  oi  AP  is  in  addition 
to  the  United  Press,  Intema- 
tionol  News  Service  and 
Reuters 


By  Campbell  Watson 

HOLLYWOOD,  Calif. — Newspa-  chines  and  six  press  units  with 
per  "tailoring”  by  Judge  Har-  two  sets  of  double  folders.  For 
laa  G.  Palmer  has  provided  this  future  growth,  three  adjacent 
world-famed  area  within  the  lots  have  been  purchased.  These 
city  limits  of  Los  Angeles  with  were  bought  during  the  depres¬ 
its  own  well-edited  newspaper,  sion  for  $25,000  compared  with 
the  Citizen  News.  $125,000  paid  for  similar  space 

Once  Hollywood  was  a  battle-  occupied  by  the  present  build- 


E.  Redelings  and  Lloyd  L.  Sloan. 
Radio  is  given  more  than  a  full 
column  of  comment  daily  by 
Zuma  Palmer,  and  an  extensive 
log.  Hollywood  Bowl  musical 
activities  form  a  regular  portion 
c'f  the  paper’s  beat. 

Consideration  has  been  given 
the  operation  of  a  radio  station 
Judge  Palmer 


To  consider 
any  news¬ 
paper  in 
Washington 
before  the 
Times- 
Herald  is  as 
illogical  as 
to  prefer  a 
face  card  to 


by  the  paper.  Judge  Palmer 
said,  but  competition  with  the 
network  shows  right  in  the 
same  neighborhood  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  battle  for  listeners. 

Harlan  Palmer,  Jr.,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher.  Another 
son,  Byron,  has  returned  to  ra¬ 
dio  after  wartime  duty  with  the 
Army’s  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service.  Ralph,  youngest  of  the 
Judge's  sons,  now  23,  has  just 
returned  from  two  years  of  duty 
as  skipper  of  an  LCT  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  He  plans  a  year  of  post¬ 
graduate  college  work  before 
turning  to  newspaper  activities. 
Judge  Palmer  has  one  daughter, 
Peggy,  a  freshman  at  Occidental 
College. 

Through  strife  and  calm. 
Judge  Palmer  has  modelled  his 
paper  to  meet  the  needs  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  home  city — containing 
Ihe  world's  most  publicized  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  average  citizens. 
His  editorial  stands  on  local  gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  vigorous,  his 
paper  complete  and  clean,  and 
today  his  property  is  prosperous. 
■ 

Typos  Get  Increase 

Fori  Worth,  Tex. — A  wage 
increase  of  $7.50  per  week  for 
journeymen  printers  is  provided 
in  a  contract  signed  last  week 
between  the  Fort  Worth  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  198,  AFL,  and 
publishers  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Press.  The  scale  was 
raised  from  $50  to  $5*7.50  per 
week  for  day  work  and  from 
$52.50  to  $60  for  night  work. 


Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer  examinee  a  copy  oi  his  Hollywood  Citizen- 
News  with  a  "jury"  oi  his  sons,  Harlan,  Jr..  Ralph  and  Byron. 

ground  for  two  local  newspa-  ing  during  a  Hollywood  boom 
pers  as  well  as  for  the  Los  An-  era. 

geles  papers.  It  remains  con-  Circulation  is  now  running 

tested  territory  for  the  Los  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000. 
Angeles  publications,  but  its  Coverage  is  a  basic  problem  in 
own  paper  is  the  combination  of  the  Los  Angeles  area,  where 
the  original  Hollywood  News,  shopping  news  publications 
owned  by  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  are  prevalent.  For  protection 
and  the  Citizen,  published  by  and  to  insure  complete  cov- 
Judge  Palmer.  erage  through  one  institution 

Judge  Palmer  arrived  in  the  Citizen-News  publishes  on 
Hollywood  in  1911,  one  year  Thursdays  the  free-ciriulation 
before  movies  began  to  move  Hollywood  Advertiser  with  90,- 
from  New  York  City  to  take  000  distribution, 
advantage  of  the  climate,  seen-  On  Sundays  the  Hollywood 
ery  and  open  spaces  of  Holly-  Shopping  News  is  circulated, 
wood.  The  latter  is  published  by  the 

In  1921  the  Citizen  was  Citizen-News  but  jointly  owned 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  with  merchants.  A  separate 
daily  and  the  same  year  the  corporation  holds  the  title  and 
News  was  established  by  the  merchants  may  own  56  of  the 
late  F.  W.  Kellogg,  then  pub-  100  shares  of  stock  and  the  pa- 
luher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  per  44  shares.  Any  stock  for- 
press.  Col.  Copley  later  bought  felted  by  merchants  reverts  to 
the  News  from  Kellogg  and  in  the  paper  for  re-sale.  Each  share 
1931  built  the  plant,  two  stories  of  stock  held  by  a  merchant  car- 
plus  basement,  with  provision  ries  the  obligation  of  one-eighth 
for  three  more  stories.  He  of  a  page  of  advertising  weekly, 
geared  his  plans  for  a  daily  Contemplated  expansion  is 

which  would  contend  for  the  for  construction  of  a  large  corn- 
entire  Los  Angeles  area.  Today  mercial  print  shop  with  new 
the  building  is  insured  at  equipment.  This  will  permit  ex- 
$400,000.  pension  of  the  newspaper  in  its 

Judge  Palmer’s  problem  was  present  quarters, 
to  fit  the  paper  into  the  com-  Hollywood’s  sphere  in  the 
munity's  life.  His  decision  long  world  news  is  refiected  by  the 
ago  was  a  metropolitan  paper  location  in  the  newspaper  build- 
for  the  Hollywood  area,  with  no  ing  of  offices  of  the  Trans-Pa- 
attempt  to  serve  all  of  Los  An-  cific  Bureau  of  United  Press, 
geles.  The  Hollywood  area  is  and  the  office  of  Associated 
inclusive  of  the  area  of  motion  Press  Hollywood  columnist  ^b 
picture  activities  which  extends  Thomas  and  staff, 
to  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  The  locale  necessitates  elab- 
Westwood  Hills,  Beverly  Hills  orate  coverage  of  film  and  radio 
and  Culver  City.  news.  Movie  columnists  and 

Today  that  policy  has  pro-  writers,  in  addition  to  those  of 
vided  publication  needs  which  the  wire  services,  are  Sidney 
fully  occupy  19  typesetting  ma-  Skolsky,  Florabel  Muir,  Lowell 


Editor  ind  PoWiiW 


'  ^  THE  ^  ' 

^Star 

Market: 

it  ..  .  This  unique  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  market  ha*  aa  owes 
$16,000,000  buyinz-budiret. 
it  ■  Sellinr  Norristown  is 
an  inside  Job.  Philadelphia  De¬ 
partment  Stores  use  rerular 
space  in  The  Times-Herald. 

^  .  .  .  This  newspaper  has 
“Readership  Leadership." 

ABC  City  Zone. 

”  Represented 

>  Nationally  by 

JbIim  Matkews 
Special  Afcncy 


TIMES-HERALD  .  243, 90t 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  207,85! 

Tha  POST  .  ,  .  168,34! 

Tha  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
National  Representsliss 
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The  NORFOLK  Market 
has  iohat  it  takes  ^  ♦  ♦ 


NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

NORFOLK  LEDGER-DISPATCH 

EVENING  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 

^bl,shed  by  NORFOLK  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


People  with  jobs 
People  lolth  money 
People  who  enjoy 


*  4  .and  these  two 
modern  newspapers 


Represented 
by  the 


Two  Norfolk  High  School  Centers 
caught  at  the  peak  of  balance 
from  tip  to  toe  as  they  try  for  the 
ball  in  a  thrilling  Championship 
game. 


JOHN  BUDD 
COMPANY 


L’ 


'*)TO|  A  PURLISHER  for  Mvch  9,  194« 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wisconsin  Daily  Has 
1’ Woman  Photo  Plant 


By  Jack  Price 

WE  HAVE  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  from  the  Marshfield 
(Wis.)  News-Herald  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  strange  story  of  how 
that  paper  began  its  photo¬ 
graphic  operations.  We  have 
heard  of  unusual  beginnings  but 
this  story  tells  us  something 
new  in  the  way  a  paper  became 
picture-minded ! 

“We  are  in  a  city  of  10,000, 
last  census,  but  growing  fast. 
About  six  years  ago  we  took  a 
girl  news  writer  who  had  a 
little  bathroom  developing 
equipment  and  a  $5  box  outfit 
and  bought  her  a  bang-up  outfit 
Speed  Graphic  with  flash  syn¬ 
chronizer  and  good  lenses,  then 
built  a  good  darkroom  layout.  In 
six  months  we  bought  a  like-new 
Aurora  ( Mo. )  outfit  and  she 
went  to  work  on  engraving. 
During  the  war  we  ran  about 
4,000  pictures  of  servicemen  and 
women  from  our  area. 

“Of  course  we  cover  all  spot 
news  stuff.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  rightly-used  pictures 
add  a  tremendous  pull  to  our 
sheet.  Watching  other  small 
dailies  ...  I  believe  that  the  big 
trouble  with  some  sheets  is  that 
they  get  an  outfit  and  person 
!in^  up  to  go  and  then  try  to 
make  the  paper  with  everything 
in  the  first  six  months  instead 
of  making  gradual  development 
on  the  picture  possibilities. 

“So  far  our  experience  with 
our  one  photographer,  engraver 
and  also  news  writer  has  been 
extremeiy  good.  Our  giri  is  a 
good  one.  We  intend  to  put  out 
another  writer  -  photographer 
working  the  rural  and  small 
towns  for  spot  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  just  as  soon  as  we  get  the 
paper  to  expand  all  round. 

Tiaup  in  Advertiaing 

“We  use  pictures  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  advertising.  Enclosed  is 
a  h^k-up  <  a  bakery  ad )  on 
service  pictures  which  are  in  a 
great  percentage  already  in  our 
files.  We  followup  close  as  the 
veterans  return  and  are  hired 
into  new  stores  or  offices.  The 
businesses  using  this  welcome 
home  copy  are  pleased  with  the 
comment.  The  men  in  the  outfit 
seem  to  feel  that  some  notice 
has  been  taken  of  their  war 
service.  Of  course  our  news  end 
gets  them  as  soon  as  they’re 
home  with  a  story  of  their  serv¬ 
ice  .  .  .  using  the  pictures,  new 
and  old. 

“Our  photo  and  engraving 
rooms  are  probably  the  cleanest 
in  captivity.  This  girl — now 
about  28 — was  trained  by  her 
mother  as  a  good  cook  and  in 
cleanliness.  'The  lab  gets  a  scrub 
personally  by  the  girl  once  a 
week  ...  all  surfaced  varnished 
and  painted. 

“We  think  so  much  of  the 
value  of  pictures  that  we  are 
ready  to  go  with  a  limited  AP 
wirephoto  service  as  soon  as  the 


paper  and  some  other  stuff 
loosen  up.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Siegel 
Mayer,  advertising  manager  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Marshfield 
News-Herald,  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  advise  him  to  keep 
that  “Girl”  under  wraps  be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  many  calls 
for  her  services. 

Standards  for  Films 

R.  T.  PIERCE,  chief  engineer  of 

the  Weston  Electrical  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
draws  our  attention  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Standards  As¬ 
sociation  which  has  finally  ob¬ 
tained  a  standard  that  all  manu¬ 
facturers  of  films  can  use  for 
checking  the  quality  of  their 
products. 

We  are  informed  that  in  1932 
when  Weston  introduced  his 
first  photo-exposure  meter  there 
was  no  basis  of  agreement 
among  film  manufacturers  and, 
therefore,  the  reason  for  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  minds  of  photogra¬ 
phers  about  the  ratings  of  films. 
Photographers  were  then  em¬ 
ploying  various  systems  such  as 
the  American  Scheiner,  H  &  D, 
the  European  Schiener  and 
other  ratings  for  computing  the 
speed  of  the  film  emulsions. 

Out  of  the  Box 
THE  new  wage  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  news  cameramen  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
major  photo  indicates  provides 
an  $82.50  minimum  for  a  40- 
hour  week,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1. 
The  new  pay  is  the  same  for 
reporters  and  radio  newsmen. 
Several  oldtimers  smiled  broad¬ 
ly  when  they  told  us  that  in 
1915  it  was  great  news  when 
they  were  raised  to  $25  a  week. 
.  .  .  George  Tames  is  the  new 
one-man  photo  bureau  for  the 
New  York  Times  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  .  .  .  Charles  Gorry,  AP  cam¬ 
eraman  now  in  Japan,  again 
covered  himself  with  glory 
when  he  rescued  a  Jap  young- 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  January,  1946,  The 
Sun’s  Total  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  104,000  lines 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  in  its 
22nd  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in  the 
New  York  evening  field. 


JIMMY  JEMAIL  WORKS 

Jimmy  Jemail,  Now  York 
Doily  News  Inquiring  Fotog- 
ropher.  who's  interviewed  a 
quarter  million  people  in  New 
York,  shown  doing  more  of 
the  some  in  Nassau  in  the 
Bahamas. 

ster  from  a  burning  building  in 
Tokyo.  His  brother,  William,  is 
back  with  the  AP  after  a  hitch 
in  the  Navy.  .  .  .  Jackie  Martin, 
former  art  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  later  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  photo  bu¬ 
reau  and  more  recently  war 
correspondent,  was  appointed 
feature  editor  of  INP,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Jackie  will  also 
write  special  articles  which  she 
will  illustrate.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  become  a  member  of 
the  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association.  .  .  .  The 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  will  make 
every  effort  to  maintain  its 
friendly  relations  with  news 
photographers  and  reporters. 

Qose-Up  Continues 
A  NEW  tabloid  publication, 
Close-Up,  will  be  published 
twice  a  month  for  amateur  and 
professional  photographers.  This 
publication  is  the  continuance 
of  the  paper  which  was  printed 
by  and  for  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps,  Army  Pictorial  Service. 
While  a  Signal  Corps  sergeant. 
Jack  Denton  Scott  edited  Close- 


Ym  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— Orseter  Clevlead 


Ohio's  Secofld  Largest 
Market 

—2$  Adjacent  Cenotiet 
with  tk« 

CLEVOAHO  PLAIN  DEALER 


Up  and  he  will  assume  the  oat 
duties  in  getting  out  the  mi 
paper.  With  him  will  be  nuBT 
of  the  staff  who  got  out  Hb 
paper  while  in  the  Army. 
Another  postwar  organlutil* 
made  up  of  former  Army  ctn- 
eramen  has  just  been  fomBd 
This  outfit  was  really  born  in  i 
fox-hole  where  soldier  phott{. 
raphers  planned  a  future  bus- 
ness  for  themselves.  ’The  nn 
concern  is  called  the  Americjii 
Pictorial  Service  and  n 
founded  by  Murray  Pooat 
George  Holt,  ’Thomas  Muihi: 
and  Donald  Sothem.  ’T^  nn 
organization  will  seek  Mfitn. 
ment  for  coverage  anywhertn 
the  world.  .  .  .  ’The  Pen 
Pencil  Club  of  Philadelphia  u- 
nounced  awards  in  the  nxtt 
annual  exhibit  for  best  nm 
pictures  to  Joseph  Martin,  PKili- 
delphia  Inquirer;  William  S, 
Coward,  Philadelphia  Erewij 
Bulletin;  Harry  McGonigal,M 
letin:  Otto  Prinz,  Inquirer;  Jid 
Snyder,  Record,  and  Midue 
Fearlman,  Record.  .  . .  The  ner 
ly  formed  Detroit  Press 
tographers  Association  elected 
Monroe  D.  Stroecker, 
News,  as  president;  Philip  Di® 
Detroit  Times,  vicepresidest 
Edwin  Nixon,  Times,  secrettrr 
Andrew  Plofchan,  Free  Pm 
treasurer,  and  Roy  Bash,  Ttaa 
marshal.  The  Board  of  Trustee 
consists  of  Howard  Shirke* 
Times;  Holland  R.  Ranm 
News;  Thomas  Linton,  Free 
Press;  Walter  Steiger,  Free 
Press;  Ray  Glonka,  Free  Pres 
and  Robert  Eaton,  Acme  Newr 
pictures. 


Q«.V« 
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Disturbed  by  duplication? 
Disturbed  by  duplication? 

Don’t  let  the  clamor  of  conflicting  claims  get  you  down!  Avoid  waste — and  worry 
—  by  avoiding  duplication.  Buy  space  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

All  comics,  editorials,  cartoons,  features  appear  in  both  the  A.M.  and  P.M.  Globe. 

Result:  Top  morning  coverage 
Top  evening  coverage 
Minimum  of  duplication! 


The  Boston  Olohe 

MORNING  .  EVENING  .  SUNDAY 


u 
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IN  CHICAGO 


Mrs.  S.  L  Dare, 
Widow  of  N.  Y. 
Publisher,  Dies 


Seattle  P.-L 
Promotions 
Get  Good  Will 


ScATTLE,  Wash.  —  Reprints  of 
p>opular  features  and  informa¬ 
tive  material  have  provided  the 
Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer  with 
a  type  of  promotion  that  has 
proven  highly  satisfactory  in 
the  last  year. 

All  of  at  least  seven  subjects 
offered  since  early  1945  have 
proven  extremely  popular  with 
readers,  according  to  Neil  Mac- 
Neill,  P.  I.  promotion  manager, 
and  two  ( the  only  two  for  which 
a  charge  was  made,  incidental¬ 
ly  )  exceeded  expectations. 

One  of  the  latter,  “Front  Page 
History  of  Second  World  War,’’ 
was  sold  at  $1,  and  went  into 
two  editions  for  a  total  of  3.500 
copies.  The  other,  the  collected 
daily  columns  of  Carlton  Fit- 
chett,  written  on  a  motor  tour 
of  the  state  starting  the  day 
after  gas  rationing  ended,  has 
been  even  more  popular.  This 
“Rediscovering  Washing  ton  ' 
booklet  sells  for  25c. 

It  already  has  exhausted  two 
5,000-copies  printings,  and  an¬ 
other  5,000  will  soon  be  off  the 
press. 

Among  other  offerings  was  a 
booklet  reprinting  humorous 
dispatches  of  Douglass  Welch, 

P.-I.  reporter,  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  during  the  UN  charter¬ 
writing  meeting,  under  the  title, 
“Sideline  Impressions.’’  Two 
thousand  free  copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed. 

In  addition,  the  P.-I.  distrib¬ 
uted  5,000  copies  of  the  UN 
charter,  5,000  copies  of  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  monetary  plan,  and 
fullpage  reprints  on  gloj^sy  stock 
of  a  portrait  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  following  his  death,  and 
of  Joe  Rosenthal’s  picture  of 
the  flag-raising  on  Mount  Suri- 
bachi  on  Iwo  Jima,  both  of 
which  were  used  as  front  pages 
in  the  P  -I. 

“This  is  a  type  of  promotion 
which  opens  a  wide  field,’’  says 
MacNeil.  “We  don’t  try  to  make 
a  profit;  when  we  do  charge  for 
the  book,  it  is  only  to  cover  the 
cost  of  production.” 

Thus,  the  25c  charged  for  the 
“Rediscovering  Washing  ton” 
booklet  represents  actuax  ex¬ 
pense  of  composition,  engrav¬ 
ings.  and  press  work  in  the 
P.-I.’s  own  job  shop. 

The  front  page  book  was  an 
exception  to  the  no-profit  rule. 

The  $1  price  allowed  some  mar¬ 
gin,  and  the  profit  was  turned  ^ 
over  to  the  Northwest  Camp  “■ 
and  Hospital  Fund,  to  provide 
recreational  equipment  for  serv¬ 
icemen.  Readers  were  advised 
of  this  plan. 

The  only  promotion  given  the 
reprints  has  been  in  occasional 
page  one  boxes  in  the  P.-I.  and 
news  stories  in  the  paper. 


Sadie  L.  Dare,  wife  of  tht 
late  Harrison  Craig  Dare,  for 
mer  exchange  editor  of  uie  aU 
New  York  Sun 
and  New  York 
Herald,  and  edi- 
tor  of  News- 
paperdom,  died 
March  1  at  the 
home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs. 

Coe  in 


Beflmore,  I. 

Dare  was 
closely  associat- 

AMYS  IN  NASSAU  ,h" 

lunch  beside  the  swimming  pool  at  the  Hshing  business,  Mrs.  Don 
ssau  in  the  Bahamas  where  they  spent  and  when  News- 
Mr.  Bellamy  is  editor  of  the  Cleveland  paperdom  was  merged  with 
an  Associated  Press  director.  Editor  &  Publisher  in  1923,  she 

-  joined  the  staff  of  E  &  P  ai  htid 

^  On  Feb.  22  Lt.-Col.  Joseph  A.  “ 

m  Mgerton.  chief  of  Army  Public  . 

x  ""'  ««ent  with  E  &  P.  she  also  hon- 
nounced  that  former  restriction  classified  advertising. 

on  chmmontc  at  thA  Port  of  Al-  ...  _  • 

Well-known  in  newspaper  or 
cles.  Mrs.  Dare  was  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  leading  editon 
and  publishers  in  the  country 
She  was  a  familiar  figure  it 
the  annual  Associated  Press  ud 
ANPA  conventions. 

During  the  last  18  years  of 
her  husband’s  life  when  his  eye 
sight  was  failing.  Mrs.  Din 
assisted  him  with  his  work. 


Albany.  N.  Y.— The  Knicker-  [ce  Commaiid  m  New  York  City 
bocker  News  cracked  Army  cen-  ^a*^  been  dirwted  to  give  out 
sorship  that  had  concealed  ship-  ship  movements  in- 

ments  from  the  Port  of  Albany  .  .u  u-  * 

to  reveal  last  week  that  1,750,000  The  on  the  shipm^ts 

bushels  of  grain  had  been  finally  revealed  by  Col. 

shipped  from  the  port  on  Army  John  1^  Scheiss,  PuWic  rela- 
orders  to  Bremen,  Germany.  officer.  New  York  Port  of 

The  fight  to  break  the  censor-  Embarkation, 
ship  took  more  than  a  month  Colonel  Scheiss  told  the 
and  had  echoes  in  a  Presiden-  Knickerbocker  News  there  was 
tial  press  conference  and  in  the  no  intention  to  continue  war- 
offices  of  the  Chief  of  Army  In-  time  censorship,  and  added: 
formation.  “1  see  no  reason  why  there 

That  the  movement  of  six  should  be  any  secrecy  on  the 
American-owned  vessels  from  shipment  of  food  rations  or 
the  port  was  being  kept  secret  equipment  to  our  areas  in  Ger- 
by  Army  orders  was  uncovered  many,  or  on  any  other  ship- 
by  June  Smith,  Knickerbocker  ments  related  to  national  se- 
News  reporter  assigned  to  a  curity.” 

federal  office  beat.  Including  The  Knickerbocker  News 
customs  headquarters.  called  to  attention,  however. 

Miss  Smith  learned  that  th»‘  that  the  Igrain  shipments  to 
Army  ships  were  clearing  the  Germany  were  not  freed  from 
port  without  filing  manifests  or  censorship  until  after  President 
declarations.  She  also  learned  Truman  had  revealed  famine 
that  the  Army  had  written  cus-  conditions  threaten  Europe, 
toms  that  the  provisions  of  the  still  unexplained  was  why  th2 
Espionage  Act  would  govern  cecrecy  ban  was  imposed,  and 
the  ship  movements.  still  unrevealed  is  who  origi- 

Miss  Smith  brought  the  mat-  nally  imposed  the  ban. 
ter  to  the  attention  of  Gerald 

H.  Salisbury,  managing  editor,  i  . ^ 

who  assigned  Francis  J.  Kimball. 
reporter  who  covers  the  Port  of 
Albany,  to  the  story.  ■  I  ^  Al  *  I  f 

Also  called  in  on  the  invest!- 
the  secrecy  was  Cecil 
~.  Dickson,  the  Gan- 

nett  News  Service  in  Washing-  m 

ton,  who  queried  Army  “bra.ss”  ^ 

and  President  Truman  the  k  m  Mw 

censorship.  11m 

Mr.  Dickson  was  answered  f .  ^ i 

with  the  declaration  that  “the  A 

and  censorship 

prevailed. 

A  visit  by  Lt.  Gen.  J.  Lawton  i 

Collins  to  Troy  to  address  a  I  I  ^^^P 

meeting  of  the  State  Society  of 
Editors,  gave  Mr.  Kimball  an 
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Buffalo's  largest  group 
of  theatres 
placed 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

For  “box  office" 
results  — 


th*  Couriir-ExprMS 
Dalivnrs  tha  OoadBi 


Three  Ne’vtr  Inlanders 

’The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Elwood  (Ind.)  Call- 
Leader;  the  North  Platte  (Neb.) 
Daily  Bulletin;  the  Champaign- 
Vrbana  (Ill.)  Courier. 


DUPLEX  HAS  A  PRESS  FOR 
EVERY  SIZE  NEWSPAPER 


Whether  you  pubhsh  a  community  weekly,  a  small  city  daily,  or  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper.  Duplex  has  a  press  idecdly  suited  to  your  need.  All  oi  the 
standard  type  newspaper  presses  in  use  today  were  originated  by  Duplex.  Newspaper-wise 
engineers  continue  their  research  to  keep  Duplex  developments  one  step  ahead  oi  the  ever- 
changing  demands  oi  modern  news  dissemination.  li  you  contemplate  new  press  or  stereo-' 
typing  equipment,  investigate  Duplex  —  the  pacemaker  in  newsprinting  excellence  since  1884. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Washington  Strtot,  Chicago  500  Filth  Avonuo,  Now  York 


DUPLEX  SUPES-DUTT  SEMI-CYUNDRICAL  PRESS:  A 
high  spood  moiiopoliUn  prow  of  intorchangooble  units,  bankod 
typo,  arch  constniction.  Embodios  ovory  inproYomoot  in  modora 
enginooring  dosign.  Anb-friction  bearings.  Extra  heavy  H-type  bos 
throughout.  Firmly  braced  frames.  Compact  units,  with  easy  accew 
to  all  working  parts. 
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DESIGN  FEATURES  THAT  MEAN  BIG  NEWS  IN  FM 


|Th«  circuit!  that  stabilise  modulation  are  com* 
'pletely  isolated  from  the  direct  carrier  i>ath,  al> 
lowing  no  variation  in  the  quality  of  program 
transmission. 


.Improved  method  of  direct  frequency  module* 
tion  and  stability  of  the  mean  carrier  frequency 
is  accomplished  by  an  all  electronic  system.  No 
mechanical  regulators  to  wear  out  of  adjustment. 


> Utilising  a  discriminator  circuit,  frequency  of 
the  master  oscillator  is  stabilised  to  exactly  that 
of  a  standard  crystal  through  a  method  of  fre¬ 
quency  division.  The  unit  has  a  spare  crystal 
readily  accessible  for  instant  use. 

^Frequency  division  is  accomplished  through 
'multi-vibrator  circuits  with  stable  and  rugged 
mechanical  as  well  as  electrical  characteristics. 


I  Mean  carrier  frequency  is  maintained  within 
close  limits  of  assigned  chaimel,  with  an  imma-| 
diate  and  automutic  control  circuit  employing  a 
crystal  oscillator. 


Pedaral’s  “FREQUEMA71C"  Modulator  circuit 
has  a  greater  dynamic  range  of  modulation.  No 
distortion  over  the  entire  range  of  modulation. 


Pederi 


EDITOR  R  RURLISHERfor  March  t. 


NEWS 


The  “FREQUEMATIC”  Modulator  takes 
its  place  as  part  of  the  complete  “package” 
of  FM  broadcasting  equipment  offered  by 
Federal.  From  one  source,  you  get  every 
piece  of  broadcasting  gear  to  set  up  opera¬ 
tion  now . . .  from  studio  equipment  to  trans¬ 
mitting  tower ...  all  precision-engineered,  all 
matched,  all  of  highest  quality.  No  more 
piecemeal  assembly  of  components,  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  divided  responsibility.  Fed¬ 
eral  assumes  full  responsibility  for  delivery 
and  installation  of  a  complete  FM  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  For  complete  details,  write: 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation, 
Newark  1,  New  Jersey. 

*TrMU  Mark 


Newark  1,  New  Jersey 


f*Porf  DIsIributort 

^iiMliuiial  Standard  Boclrk  Corporation 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 


Green  Nconed 
N.  Y.  Times 
Ad  Manager 


NEW  BUSINESS 


A  Mistake  Grows 

A  typographical  mistake  in 
E.  &  P..  Dec.  8.  put  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Melbourne  Her¬ 
ald  at  30,000.  It  should  have 
read  320.000,  but,  in  calling 
the  error  to  attention.  General 
Manager  W.  Dunston  states 
that  the  correct  figure  now  is 
335,000.  The  Sun  News  Pic¬ 
torial.  he  added,  has  gone  to 
350,000. 


Monroe  Green,  formerly  ig 
charge  of  department  store  id- 
vertising  for  the  New  Yort 
Times,  has  been 
appointed  ad* 
vertising  man- 
ager,  the  Times 
has  announced. 

He  succeeds 
James  W.  Egan, 

Jr.,  recently  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  Green 
joined  the  Times 
as  a 

member  the 
retail  staff  and 
early  in  1043  q 
was  placed  in  ** 

charge  of  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  Tfaeci. 
he  was  retail  advertising  mu- 
ager  of  the  New  York  America 
and,  after  its  merger  with  the 
Journal,  was  retail  mansie. 
then  advertising  director,  of  the 
Journal- American. 

Upon  graduation  from  coUett 
in  1927,  Mr.  Green  wu  em¬ 
ployed  by  R.  H.  Macy  4  COh  ud 
after  serving  on  the  trainiii; 
squad  and  in  the  controUeri 
department,  he  became  asditu: 
to  the  publicity  director. 

Later  he  was  made  advertir 
ing  manager,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  three  years. 


IN  THE  February  Monthly  Re-  Invite  those  store  owners  who 
uieic  (released  by  the  8th  now  have  garden  fertilizers  in 
Federal  Reserve  District  at  St.  stock  to  an  evening  meeting  at 
Louis)  appeared  an  agriculture  your  own  office  or  at  a  local 
report  that  gave  this  reader  hotel.  From  your  editorial  de- 
quite  a  jolt.  The  net  of  the  partment  or  your  state  agricul-  veloped  and  sold  on  the  same 
report  was  this.  During  the  tural  school  you  can  obtain  basis  as  the  garden  campaign, 
years  1935  to  1939,  the  yearly  spot  news  about  the  crop  situa-  The  planting  season  is  just 

farm  income  in  the  8th  District  tion  in  your  own  state.  around  the  corner:  there  isn’t 

averaged  $1,5()0,()()0,()()0.  During  Assume  that  you  decide  to  much  time  to  sit  around  and 
the  past  three  years  H  averaged  sell  10  different  stores.  Allot  speculate  on  whether  these  cam- 
4  billion  dollars  a  year.  each  of  them  three  or  four  paigns  should  be  sold  this  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  his-  inches  of  space.  Bunch  the  ads  Like  some  of  the  other  cam- 
tory,  fanners  are  “sitting  together  in  two  or  three-column  paigns  we  have  suggested  for 
pretty."  They  sold  everything  formation.  Reserve  about  five  1948,  this  one  also  has  a  dis- 
grown  at  high  prices.  They  or  six  inches  of  space  for  an  tinctly  public  service  idea, 
have  worked  early  and  late,  editorial.  It  benefits  the  seller  of  the 

with  limited  farm  machinery.  This  copy  should  be  on  the  fertilizer,  the  gardener  or  farm- 
fewer  workers  and  have  worked  “scare”  side.  Take  off  your  er,  and  it  gives  you  a  chunk  of 
days  and  nights,  getting  their  gloves  and  tell  your  readers  that  new  linage  that  can  be  picked 
crops  in  and  harvested.  next  winter  may  see  many  seri-  up  a  lot  easier  next  year. 

After  World  War  I  some  of  ous  food  shortages,  especially  in  (No.  177  in  a  series) 

our  agricultural  professors,  soil  the  line  of  vegetables.  Run  edi-  ■ 

experts  and  the  Department  of  torials  about  the  idea.  Get  your  Philadelohia  Bulletin 
Agriculture  warned  farmers  that  local  garden  or  fiower  clubs  in-  _  .  ^ 

unless  they  adopted  a  more  terested.  Have  some  of  the  edi-  PnntS  War  SOUVeniT 
scientific  program  of  cultivation,  torial  copy  that  is  run  above  Phujvdelphia  —  The  Philadel- 

soil  protection  and  the  rotating  the  ads  signed  by  local  garden  phia  Evening  Bulletin  has  com- 

of  crops,  our  once  fertile  lands  experts.  piled  a  116-page  volume  entitled 

would  produce  less  and  less  as  Two  of  our  friends  are  now  “World  War  II  in  Headlines  and 
the  years  passed.  shipping  tons  of  fertilizer  ma-  Pictures”  to  serve  as  a  souvenir 

Two  Ways  to  Fortilise  terials  all  over  the  country,  for  servicemen  and  their  famil- 

Whothor  o  millions  of  ics. 

on'^hSh  you  iffoX  VM^tebto  **""‘1*®®  going  to  have  fine  There  are  M  pages  of  reading 
or  r  1  ^  gardens  this  year.  They  aren’t  matter  reproduced  by  photostat, 

f/nd  th  ^  take  chances  on  ceiling  and  56  facing  pages  of  photo- 

turns.  You  just  can’t  plow  and  SL^nXtor^nal-t  nT*th»?r 
olftot  thp  s&m0  orons  vpap  aftpr  part  of  tneir  v©^* 

^  requirements  for  next 

evw^s^^^  ^  ^  '^‘"ter.  So,  it’s  a  live  subject. 

’Thousands  of  these  amateur  gar- 

uiS’bTiSl 

In  our  northern  states— espe- 
cially  in  the  corn  belt-c^ 
rotation  is  now  a  common  prac- 

tice  l)ut  durinff  thp  wap  vpap«  The  second  campaign  is 

many  farmers  planted  what  ",®t**tng  more  tean  an  exten- 

they  knew  thev  c^ld  ^11  the  garden  campaign, 

quickly.  In  other  words,  they  ^"^fead  of  deal^g  with  an  acre 
planted-regardless  of  the  laws  ® “itt 

of  crop  rotation.  farmers  and  timcfc 

During  1943,  millions  of  fam- 
ilies  planted  victory  gardens  t.(^  acres. 

It  is  this  writer’s  gu4s  that  Because  toere  are  fewer  pros- 
Just  about  half  of  toem  were  P®®*®  classification,  it  is 

failures.  Magazines,  newspapers  ®jmpaigrw 

a^  ever  our  radio  friend,  told  j®  developed  ^r  indi- 

us  how  to  get  enough  peak,  to-  advertisers  It  however, 

matoes.  potatoes,  corn  and  ff'"®’’.®*  distributors. 

“whatever  vou  like.”  from  »  t*'®  cooperative  idea  can  be  de- 


APVEKTISINe 

mAHAGPnsr 


Continuous  sorici  of  sJi 
— over  40  lines  of  loeel 
busi  nesses — illustrations 
end  copy  packed  witk 
Tested  Sales  Appeals. 
Contains  human-interest 
photos  and  many  other 
features. 

Write  for  Proof  Book 
and  Rates 


Help  Wanted — Advertising 


I.arrr  nupceenfnl  momlnir  and  Sunday 
iit-wBpaper  in  Eastpr-n  MetropoUtan 
area  ne<-d»  the  aervioea  of  an  ex- 
l>eripne«d  and  auceeaeful  promotion 
man.  Newapaiier  has  real  aueceee 
story  to  tell.  Applicant  muat  have 
ability  to  analyze  paper’s  atrons  sales 
story  both  to  advertisers  and  read- 
era.  its  particular  position  in  its 
area  and  its  advantages  over  com- 
petinr  media.  Job  requires  person 
who  can  prepare  sharp,  original 
copy  for  advertisements  and  book¬ 
lets.  Write  giving  full  details  about 
jobs  held  and  salary  required  and 
submit  copy  of  work  and  snapshot 
of  self.  Box  3994.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  INC. 

415  North  Deerbore  St 
CHICAGO  10,  lU.  A 


A24-paoG  tabloid  tupplGmont 
that  i>  nows! _ _ 


Feet  braced  .  .  .  every  muscle  tense 
...  he  “fixes”  the  ship’s  position  in 
the  endless  saiqeness  of  the  sea.  The 
safety  of  an  American  ship  and  cargo 
depends  upon  his  skill. 

As  a  navigator  relies  upon  the  sun 
and  stars,  so  America  has  tziken  an 
Act  of  Congress  as  a  landmark  in  the 
sea  of  foreign  trade.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936*  sets  the  nation’s 
course  for  its  security  in  war  and  peace. 

This  great  Act  points  out  that  a 
szable,  modem,  privately  owned  mer¬ 
chant  marine  is  essential  to  transport 


men  and  supplies  for  our  Navy  auid 
Army.  War  has  proved  this.  And  that 
our  security  .  .  .  and  that  of  our  allies 
.  .  .  depends  upon  strong  U.  S.  mer¬ 
chant  shipping  .  .  .  the  same  shipping 
we  must  have  to  control  our  vital 
foreign  trade! 

Today,  American  Export  Lines 
vessels  are  bringing  home  victorious 
armies  .  .  .  carrying  food  and  medi¬ 
cine — America’s  outstretched  hands  of 
mercy — to  prostrate  nations.  With 
them  sail  U.  S.  ideals  and  good-will. 
But  soon  fast,  modern  American 


Export  Lines  ships  will  once  more  sail 
on  their  regular  time-table  schedules 
to  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  .  .  .  their 
cargoes  and  ports  of  call  determined  by 
what  you  want  to  buy  and  sell  abroad. 


‘from  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1936: 
'^Necessary  Jor  the  national  defense  and  (pur) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,"  is  a  merchant 
fleet  "constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  persormel  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens." 


DON'T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIPSI 


•.•.arntMn 


American  Export  Lines 


illTOi 
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French  Editor 
Bridges  Nations 
By  Culture  Page 

The  importance  of  Frenchmen 
and  Americans’  really  knowing 
each  other  by  familiarity  with 
each  other’s  culture  was  stressed 
this  week  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Raymond  Massiet,  who  went 
from  school  teacher  to  soldier 
and  underground  editor  under 
stress  of  the  Nazi  invasion. 

At  an  interview  in  E&P’s  of¬ 
fices  he  revealed  that  he  plans  to 
do  something  definite  to  ad¬ 
vance  Franco  -  American  friend¬ 
ship  despite  critical  newsprint 
shortage:  establish  weekly  Fran- 
co-American  pages  in  his  news¬ 
paper  Volontes.  ’The  page  would 
contain  no  politics,  only  data  on 
art,  literature,  architecture,  mu¬ 
sic,  etc. 

‘"The  French  people  tend  to 
think  that  America  has  indus¬ 
try,  but  isn’t  very  good  about 
culture.  ’They  know  nothing 
about  your  architecture,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  They  think  it  is  some¬ 
thing  gigantic,  but  not  attractive. 
They  only  see  the  movies.  I 
want  to  gather  information 
about  your  architecture  for  our 
newspapers.” 

To  obtgin  material  for  his 
pages  he  has  jast  gotten  a 
correspondent  in  New  York, 
Robert  McMahon. 

Trend  Toward  Independence 

Volontes  had  a  circulation  of 
20,000  at  the  Liberation,  Massiet 
told  E  &  P,  but  has  mounted 
steadily  since  to  65,000,  because 
it  has  taken  a  politically  inde¬ 
pendent  line,  he  said,  and 
Frenchmen  are  drifting  back  to 
old  habits  of  numerous  political 
parties  from  the  post-Liberation 
concentration  on  three. 

“In  a  few  months  about  25% 
of  the  papers  from  the  Resistance 
movement  will  have  disap¬ 
peared,”  he  declared,  and  he 
gave  as  the  reasons:  the  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  cutting  down  allotments 
periodically  for  newspapers  fail¬ 
ing  to  sell  most  of  their  copies, 
and  the  fact  that  many  Resist¬ 
ance  newspapers  were  good  wea¬ 
pons  against  the  Nazis,  but  not 
good  newspapers  in  peacetime. 
Many  French  newspapermen,  he 
said,  tend  to  be  writers  rather 
than  journalists. 

To  obtain  a  license  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  or  director  of  a  newspaper, 
he  added,  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  profession  is  re¬ 
quired,  a  regulation  that  per¬ 
mits  resistance  newspapermen 
who  entered  the  profession  not 
later  than  1941  to  obtain  a  li¬ 
cense. 

Massiet  himself  dropped  school 
teaching  after  the  fall  of  France, 
assumed  the  name  of  Dufresne 
and  in  1941  became  leader  of 
the  Ceux  de  la  Resistance.  He 
was  chief  of  staff  of  the  He  de 
France  FFI  when  he  was  chosen 
second  in  command  of  the  Paris 
uprising  in  1944. 

■ 

Joins  West  Coast  Firm 

Edward  McDonnell,  just  out 
of  Marine  Corps,  has  joined 
Blanchard  -  Nichols,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  publishers’  representative. 
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•Short  Sahed 


DURING  a  dull  moment  on  the 
AP  wire,  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  members  received  this  “Wail 
of  the  Copy  Boy”  .  .  . 

You  slue  a  story  "Cardinals”; 

This  head,  it  drives  me  screwy: 

You  mean  the  Gents  in  Good  Old  Rome 
Or  hoys  from  Old  St.  Louie? 

I'he  sports  hook  gets  the  story  first, 

A  natural  mistake, 

Uut  one  that  adds  to  all  my  woes 
And  one  the  Ed  can’t  take. 

He  says  that  I  must  not  ronfu.se 
The  sports  with  church  sedate. 

But  it  will  take  a  papal  bull 
To  put  the  matter  straight. 

■ 

THE  progress  of  a  city,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  story  in  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  Tribune  recently: 

“The  antiquated  balloon  metho<l  of 
measuring  the  height  of  cloud  ceilings 
at  Galveston  airport  is  to  he  substituted 
for  the  mwlem  photo-electric  ceilometer, 
it  was  announced  today.” 

■ 

THE  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
announced  the  publication  of 
the  first  issue  of  The  Modern  In¬ 
vestor  as  a  venture  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Research  Bureau. 

■ 

SOME  headlines  that  didn’t  run 
after  the  first  editions: 
BRIDES  WAIL  BECAUSE  U,  S. 
HOLDING  UP  NIGHTIES  .  .  . 
in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
DEPUTY  IS  ACCUSED  OF 
TAKING  A  BRIDE  .  .  .in  the 
Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press. 
CARDINALS  STAY  AWAY  AS 
SPAIN  STAGES  SINNER  .  .  . 
in  the  Decatur  (III.)  Herald. 

53  YEARS  AT  BAR  .  .  .  caption 
over  picture  of  prominent  law¬ 
yer  in  the  Columbus  (O. )  Citi¬ 
zen. 

m 

MANAGING  Editor  T.  J.  Sulli¬ 
van  of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.) 
Morning  Star  took  pride  in  the 
headline  one  of  his  copy  readers 
put  on  the  discovery  of  a  6,000- 
year-old  mummy  in  Cairo: 

Timei  Are  Tough 

Everywhere:  Evicted 
AHer  6,000  Years 
■ 

IN  California,  where  assault  and 
battery  are  just  plain  battery 
in  the  courts,  the  San  Rafael 
Independent  headed  a  little 
item: 

WIFE  CHARGES  BATTERY 


Handled  War— 
But  Shops  Floor 
Judy  Barden 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


“Now  I  know  why  all  the 
GIs  say  they  want  to  go  home.” 
sighed  Judy  Barden,  the  British 


girl  who  has 
been  covering 
American  GIs 
for  the  New 
York  Sun  and 
North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper 
Alliance.  She 
remarked : 

"Everything’s 
so  wonderful 
here.  Every¬ 
body's  so  friend¬ 
ly.  I’ve  put  on 
eight  pounds 
since  I’ve  been 
here.  I  love 
cream  sodas.” 


Barden 

chocolate  ice 


Blonde,  blue-eyed  and  five- 
foot-seven,  she  didn’t  look  as  if 
she  had  added  eight  pounds,  or 
if  she  had,  as  if  it  mattered. 

Following  the  GIs  since  a 
month  after  D-Day,  getting  her¬ 
self  nearly  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  when  she  went  in  search 
of  another  Sun  correspondent 
who  had  gotten  himself  caught, 
continuing  to  cover  the  occupa¬ 
tion  plus  such  specials  as  the 
Nuernberg  trials  hadn't  left  her 
much  shopping  time  or  taken 
her  where  things  were  avail¬ 
able.  So  when  she  reached 
New  York  covering  a  voyage  of 
British-born  soldier  brides  she 
lost  no  time  in  doing  something 
about  her  appearance. 

“I  saw  an  advertisement  that 
said  you  could  paint  your  lips 
and  it  didn’t  come  off.  (Your 
American  salesmanship  is  won¬ 
derful!)  When  I  went  to  the 
shop  a  saleswoman  said,  ‘Oh, 
my  dear,  you  mustn’t  use  that. 
It’ll  dry  your  skin.’  And  she 
sold  me  a  lipstick.  I  guess  1 
must  have  looked  funny  because 
she  said,  "Oh,  my  dear,  your 
skin  is  terribly  dry.  .  .  .’”  Miss 
Barden  came  out  of  that  shop 
with  creams,  foundations  and 
whatnot.  “My  face  had  never 
been  so  dry  as  since  I  put  all 
this  stuff  on  it,”  she  lamented. 

“Gosh.  I’m  the  worst  person 
to  interview,”  she  interrupted 


qUEHTIOX: — Aside  from  James¬ 
town  proper,  what  it  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  surrounding  retail 
trading  area  and  the  resources 
upon  which  it  depends  for  de¬ 
pendable,  seasons-through  buy¬ 
ing  power? 


JAMESTOWN 


ANHWEK:— We’re  glad  yon 
brought  that  up.  This  market’s 
retail  trading  area  includes  a 
well-to-do  group  of  178,000. 
While  Jamestown's  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  industrial  strength  is  vital, 
this  area  is  exceptionally  rich 
in  poultry  and  dairy  farms,  gen¬ 
eral  agriculture,  grapes,  with 
wonderful  production  records. 
Then,  there  is  popular  Chautau- 
uua.  only  16  miles  away,  with 
its  50,000  iiermanent  season 
guests. 

The  Post-Journal  is  the  ONLY 
daily  paper  100%  covering  this 
H'J.OOO.OOO  market. 


Q/i/mr 


POSTddURNAL 


herself.  “I'd  hate  myself  if  ] 
had  to  interiew  me. 

“I  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  j 
handbag — Oh,  jeepers!  even 
shop  I’d  go  into!— and  I  ctiu 
out  with  a  large  case  and  j 
small  case  and  a  handbag  and  i 
fountain  pen.  And  I  only  wnn 
in  for  one  thing!” 

When  Judy  first  started  cor 
ering  the  GIs.  “They  made  hn 
of  my  ‘Limey’  talk,  but  jn 
give  a  GI  back  as  good  u  he 
gives  you  and  you’re  all  right- 
if  you  can.  You  might  put  tto 
last  in  brackets,”  she  laughed 
For  dealing  with  GIs  Judy 
had  an  unexpected  advantage  to 
start  with.  While  serving  a 
circulation  manager’s  secretin 
on  Boxing  magazine  and  writiiij 
fiction,  she  started  to  cover  bn- 
ing  matches. 

Her  qualifications?  “My  fathe 
was  very  fond  of  boxing  and  it 
looked  like  a  good  way  to  pt 
ringside  seats.  My  father  pw 
tically  wrote  the  stories.  He 
knew  all  about  left  upper  cub. 
not  me!  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  I  was  beginning  to  know 
More  surprising  to  her,  hot- 
ever,  was  the  position  in  whick 
she  found  American  woman  re¬ 
porters.  “American  womei 
have  surprised  me.  They  are  s 
terrifically  on  the  ball,  lley 
are  terrific  competition  for  men 
They’re  right  on  top  with  ma 
Possibly  only  one  Ameria: 
custom  disillusioned  her  duriq 
a  series  of  social  events  at  whid 
she  was  guest. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  ever  diiik 
tea  again,”  she  exclaimed.  “All 
it  means  here  is  whiskey  and 
soda.” 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
I  DISTRIBUTION 


it  LoiAngalm 

.V 

Flying  us  the  copy,  layouts,  too 
or  plates  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  ptini 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  . .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacky  i* 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
restriaions.  SampUs  ami  pfitai 
on  reqnait. 

Rodgers  A 
McDonald 

PuUishnn,  Inc 
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Eykryrouy  loves  that  rapt,  }iol(l>your*I»reatli  feeling  of  a 
good  mystery.  The  art  of  attracting  hy  mystery  is  as  old  as  Eve— 
its  allure  irresistible.  That’s  why  the  thrillers  and  chillers  of  radio, 
cinema,  stage  and  hetion  are  so  popular;  why  the  entertainment 
appeal  of  mystery  proves  so  prohtahlc  in  moving  mcrehandisc. 

There  is  one  mystery  man  among  mystery  men  —  “The 
Phantiun*’  —  lord  of  the  jungle,  “the  ghost  who  walks.”  Is  he  real? 
Nobody  knows,  hut  very  sidtstaiitial  facts  are  available  about  him. 
Week  after  week  he  intrigues  an  aiHliencc  of  20,000.000  reailers  of 
Puck -The  Comic  Weekly  witli  liis  strange  and  ceric  exjdoits.  The 
spine-tingling  suspense  of  his  adventures  has  ma<le  him  a  top 
favorite  in  6.300,000  homes  in  the  richest  and  most  concentrated 
markets  of  America. 

The  Only  AViliono/  Comic  fTeekly 

The  drama  of  life  itself  is  reflected  in  the  laughs,  loves, 
thrills  and  tears  of  tlic  all-star  cast  of  the  only  national  comic 
weekly.  Disiriliiited  through  15  great  Sunday  newspapers.  The 
Comic  \Seckly  is  an  entertuininent  must  for  the  whole  family,  for 
among  its  features  are  the  liiimor  of  “Jiggs  and  Maggie,”  “Tlie 
Little  King,”  “Donald  Duck.”  “The  Katzcnjamnier  Kids,”  and 
“Snufl'y  Smith”;  the  reniantic  episo<les  of  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  and 
“Blondie  ";  the  adventures  of  “Flash  Goialon,”  “Prince  Valiant,” 
and  “Tlie  Lone  Kanger“;  the  misliaps  of  “Little  Annie  Rooney.” 

These  stars  of  The  Comic  Vl  eckly  arc  available  to  go  to  work 
as  a  salc.i  force  for  companies  who  associate  their  advertising  with 
the  tremendous  entertainment  power  of  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly. 


MYSTERY 

INFLUENCES 

MILLIONS 


WHY  YOUR  itPS  DO  BETTER 
IN  THE  COMIC  WEEKLY! 

.Morw  at  Lemm  Camt  | 

Puck  delivers  572  adult  readers  for  I 
each  dollar  invested.  Its  tremendous  I 
"youth  readership”  is  plus  value.  : 
These  572  readers  compare  with  251  | 

adult  readers  delivered  for  each  dol-  ! 
lar  invested  in  half  page  or  larger  t 
space  by  3  leading  national  weeklies.  I 

These  figures  are  based  on  studies  by  I 
the  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  organization. 

"f*re/erre<f ’*  i^mttlon  I 

tor  ortaru  ad  | 

The  number  of  ads  in  each  issue  is 
limited . . .  only  one  to  a  page.  Thus 
every  ad  is  spotlighted  and  gets  un¬ 
divided  attention  from  Puck’s  more 
than  6,500,000  families. 

0O%  Kott  Maritvt  Covrraao  \ 

Puck  alone,  through  its  tremendous 
circulation,  provides  up  to  90%  cov¬ 
erage  in  606  cities  of  more  than  j 

10,000  population.  In  these  cities 
more  than  60%  of  all  Key  City  retail 
business  is  done. 


THE  COMIC  WEEKLY 

...FOR  LAUGHS,  LOVES,  THRILLS  AND  TEARS 

•  OS9  EICHTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK  19.  N.  Y.  •  HEARST  BLDG..  CHICAGO  O,  ItX. 
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To  restore  Dynamic  Prosperity  quickly  to  America, 
Peak  Production  and  Peak  Consumption 
are  required 


To  accomplish  this,  Manufacturers  should  make 
Newspapers  their  N- 1  Advertising  Medium 


Because 


. . .  while  all  advertising  is  GOOD — markets 
now  must  be  penetrated  deeper 
than  ever  before  . . . 


Deeper  than  radio  penetrates — even  with 
its  best  evening  programs  . . . 

Deeper  than  even  the  most  popular  type 
of  magazines  . . . 


Deep  as  only  the  Local  Newspaper  Penetrates 


Remember. .  .every  day  the  people  buy  48,000,000 

newspapers.  EVERY  DAY  the  people  pay  more 
than  J 1,500, 000.00  for  their  newspapers. 

People  welcome  your  advertising  message  in 
their  newspapers.  It  has  been  proven  that 
readers  want  their  newspapers  to  carry  a 
,  ,  larg^volume  of  advertising. 


America  is  not  a  National  Market 

...  It  is  a  great  number  of  individual  markets, 
each  with  its  marked  individualities. 

Each  Home  Town  Newspaper  fits  its  market  PERFECTLY. 

In  newspapers  YOU  can  make  your  advertising  plan 
FIT  your  individual  sales  pattern  PERFECTLY. 

In  newspapers  your  production  cost  over  space 
cost  is  only  about  7%. 

Use  newspapers  ADEQUATELY  and  watch  your  SALES 
shoot  UP  and  your  SALES  COST  shoot  DOWN. 


What  Your  Money  will  Buy  in  Newspapers 


AVERAGE 

YEARLY  INVESTMENT 
PER  FAMILY  REACHED 


SIZE  OF 

YEARLY  SCHEDULE 


1  cent . 5,000  lines 

5  cc^ts . 25,000  lines 

10  cents . 50,000  lines 

15  cents . 75,000  lines 

20  cents . 100,000  lines 

Formula:  Line  rate,  multiplied  by  number  of  lines  used, 
divided  by  circulation. 

Example:  60i  rate  multiplied  by  SOfiOO  lines  = 
SSOjOOO.OO  -j-  by  SOOfiOO  circulation  =  104. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  All  Newspapers 

by  - 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  SINCE  IPOO 
,  HERBERT  W,  MOLONEY,  President 


piTOl  * 
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Lamb  Receives 
Radio  Permit 
For  Toledo 


Washington  —  Edward  Lamb. 
Toledo  attorney  who  purchased 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald 
with  Kenneth  D.  Tooill  several 
months  ago.  is  expanding  his  in¬ 
terests  to  broadcasting. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  granted 
a  permit  to  Unity  Corp..  Inc.  of 
Toledo,  of  which  Lamb  is  pres¬ 
ident-treasurer,  to  build  a  new 
daytime  station  at  Toledo  to 
operate  on  1.560  kilocycles,  one 
kilowatt.  Intimated  cost  is 
$15,784. 

FM  Parmits  Aakad 

Lamb’s  broadcasting  Arm  also 
has  been  granted  a  permit  for 
an  FM  station  in  Toledo  and  has 
applications  pending  for  FM 
outlets  in  Lima,  Mansfield, 
Springfield  and  Columbus.  O., 
and  Erie,  Pa.  Associated  with 
him  in  Unity  Corp.  are  his  wife 
and  several  Ohio  business  men. 

The  FCC  has  set  for  a  con¬ 
solidated  hearing  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
Journal  Co.  and  the  Lorain  ( O. ) 
Journal  Co.  for  proposed  sta¬ 
tions  in  those  cities. 

Bringing  the  total  number  of 
conditional  FM  grants  up  to 
34S,  the  Commission  gave  the 
Abilene  Reporter  Broadcasting 
Co.,  KRLD  Radio  Corp.  (Dallas 
Times-Herald),  A.  H.  Belo  Corp. 
(Dallas  Morning  News);  Carter 
Publications.  Inc.  ( Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram),  and  Northwest 
Broadcasting  Co.  (Vernon  Rec¬ 
ord)  for  metropolitan  stations 
in  Texas;  to  Lewistown  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  ( Lewistown  Senti¬ 
nel)  for  a  metropolitan  station 
in  that  Pennsylvania  city;  and 
to  Wichita  Beacon  Broadcasting 
Co.  (Wichita  Beacon)  for  a  $60,- 
000  metropolitan  station. 

Parker  Brothers.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ahoskie  <N.  C. ) 
Herald,  Windsor  (N.  C.)  Ledger- 
Advance,  Gatesville  (N.  C. )  In¬ 
dex  and  Jackson  (N.  C. )  News, 
have  filed  an  application  for  an 
FM  permit  for  Ahoskie. 

Leon  Podolsky,  radio  engi¬ 
neer,  has  matched  the  $150,000 
bid  of  Western  Massachusetts 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  WBRK  at 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  Asking  FCC  ap¬ 
proval  of  his  offer.  Podolsky 
pointed  out  that  WMB  Co.  is 


controlled  by  Lawrence  K.  and  versity  has  offered  Xsm 

Donald  B.  Miller  who  publish  li/aiil0S  OPOIlSOr  which  will  be  for  F 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  «  ■  a  College,  the  women’s  o 

Pittsfield’s  only  daily.  J*  COT  tO  UlSCOVer  Brown  University;  Pi 

To  avoid  a  borderline  duoply  College  will  awaid  one 

case.  Junius  P.  Fishbum,  pres-  and  the  R.  I.  School  a 

ident  and  publisher  of  the  X  U1C7111  vvill  grant  one,  either] 

Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times  and  Providence,  R.  I. — The  Provi-  or  gin. 

World-News  and  licensee  of  dence  Journal  Co.,  publishers  of  The  Fair  will  enahl 
WDBJ  in  Roanoke,  has  asked  the  Prowidence  Journal  the  Eve-  ested  students  to  dia 
authority  to  sell  his  40%  inter-  ning  Bulletin  and  the  Provi-  hiblts  telling  the  story 
est  in  WSLS  to  Shenandoah  dence  Sunday  Journal  is  spon-  scientific  studies  and  to 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  now  soring  a  ’’Rhode  Island  School’s  for  other  prizes,  inclodl 
holds  15%  interest.  Science  Fair”  to  be  held  April  t'Ac  equipment,  books 

The  FCC  approved  transfer  of  g-ll.  riodicals.  Besides  tht 

42%  of  the  stock  of  WIND,  Chi-  Designed  as  a  search  for  the  Fair  will  feature  mo 
cago.  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  .science  talent  among  boys  and  tures  and  talks  by  s^ 
The  amount  involved  is  $318,958.  girls  in  the  7th  to  the  12th  grade.  explaining  its  spi 

■  the  Fair  has  the  backing  of  more  oi  the  event,  the  Joosi 

Hniisinrr  ^iirvfsv  90%  of  the  State’s  school  P«ny  has  stated  editoil 

nouamg  superintendents  and  high  school  ’’All  the  scientific  eda 

1  p-  The  C^r-  principals.  It  is  being  arranged  the  world  won’t  makes 

lotte  News  recently  concluded  a  by  a  committee  of  science  teach-  ot  a  boy  or  girl  who  N 
housing  survey  in  which  it  ers  and  is  affiliated  with  the  spark’  or  true  scis^ 

shown  that  more  than  1,000  Science  Clubs  of  America.  start  with.  ^ 

famffles  were  seeking  llyi^  Three  of  Rhode  Island’s  Insti-  "You  can’t  make  a 
quarters.  Readers  were  invited  tutions  of  higher  learning  have  You’ve  got  to  diseoi 
to  write  inland  express  their  announced  that  they  will  make  When  you  do,  you’ve  M 
opinions  of  ^e  conditions,  slate  available  half-tuition  scholar-  one  of  the  country’s  ■ 
the  type  of  housing  they  desired  ships  for  one  year  to  prize-win-  uable  resources,  as  rai 
and  offer  suggestions. _ ning  contestants.  Brown  Uni- 


tory  has  so  clearly  pi 


aaUy  Bulletin  fronr 
ihion  World  .  .  • 

wing  TomorrowV 

Styles  Today 


There  s  a  p 

spring  you  see  It  In 

dandy  of  In  contraat 

coat  lengths  .  •  •  ^  ...  In 

ing  ®o^°”,°*fl^mrlng  Beau  Brum- 
^nderfully  smart  han- 

Origimued  By  Two 


rashlon  a^  new  ^boleros  of 

which  may  appear  ^ 
youthful .  ^^‘^^Conslder.  «"•, 
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fAore  than  a  mile  of  words  a  day  are  flashed  abrood  by 
Cress  Wireless  ta  fell  the  world  about  America.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  achievement  is  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  unprece¬ 
dented  progress  in  radio  communications. 

The  battle  of  words  leading  up  to  World  War  II  started  in 
1934  The  American  press,  using  the  facilities  of  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  met  the  effort  of  the  Axis  press  to  overrun  Latin  America, 
•he  Orient  and  Africa.  American  wordage  transmitted  on  a 
'nultiple  address  basis  from  this  country  measured  only  about 
20,000  words  per  day  then  but  now  has  reached  a  volume 
:ver  seven  times  as  great. 


Press  Wireless  facilities  envelops  47  different  countries  daily 


with  150,000  words  of  American  press  at  cost  per  point  of 
approximately  one-fifteenth  of  a  cent  per  transmitted  word. 

Prom  the  best  information  available,  it  appears  that  such 
rolume  is  two  to  three  times  the  total  transmitted  from  any 
foreign  country  by  any  foreign  news  agency. 

Press  Wireless  continues  to  expand  and  modify  its  facilities 
io  that  the  American  press  always  shall  have  available  the 
newest  techniques- radioprinter,  radiophoto,  radiofacsimile, 
etc  by  which  to  disseminate  press. 


For  details  concerning  Press  Wireless 
Scheduled  Transmission  and  other 
services,  write  Manager  of  Tariff 
Bureau,  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  New  York. 


WIRELESS,  IN 


1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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NEW  YORK  EVENING  PAPERS  &  COaTT^ 


Waterbury  R  &  A  Get 
Beat  on  Leary  Story 


WATERBURY,  Conn^onnec-  reporter  took  Palmers  story  Hartford  Times,  accom- 

ticut  newspapers  this  week  and  within  the  next  two  hours  panied  them 
had  their  most  exciting  week*  two  extras  of  the  American  f.nn<snira<>v  trial  in 

since  the  end  of  the  war  with  were  i^ued  answering  the  ques-  NoveX“  1®  and  ’end^  in 

the  capture  in  Chicago  of  a  man  tion  Waterbunans  and  other  August,  1939,  was  the  climax  of 

hunted  across  the  continent  for  Connecticut  people  had  been  ^  16-year  campaign  by  Mr 

almost  five  years.  „  .  ,  ,  is***"*  Pape,  through  his  newspapers! 

The  fugitive  was  Dame  J.  five  years:  Where  is  Dan  corrupt  city  hall 

Leary  fonnw  city  controller,  Leary.  k  ♦  #  cing  which  had  gripp^  the  city, 

convicted  with  18  other  men  in  It  was  a  clean  beat  for  the  tjjeir  work  the  newspa- 

the  Waterbury  conpiracy  case  American  by  nearly  two  Imurs  awarded  honorable 

after  exposure  of  wholesale  cor-  over  local  opposition  and  more  ^^e  Pulitzer  prize 

ruption  in  the  city  administra-  than  that  over  other  Connecti-  jggg  1940 

tion  by  the  Waterbury  Repub-  cut  newspapers. 

Heart  and  American.  Raymond  J.  Fanning,  manag-  ctlimnarl 

He  had  disappeared  March  6.  ing  ^itor  of  the  American,  im-  Photographer  blugged 
1941,  the  day  the  Connecticut  mediately  made  arrangements  WATERBURY,  Conn. — A  news- 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  upheld  for  James  T.  Galvin,  the  paper’s  paper  photographer  slugged 

his  conviction  and  that  of  the  police  reporter,  to  fly  to  Chicago  on  the  jaw  by  a  state  police- 
other  defendants.  He  eluded  where  he  arrived  next  day  in  man  followed  by  apologies  and 
state  policemen  who  were  to  time  to  be  with  Edward  J.  handshakes  all  around  left  other 
take  him  to  state  prison  at  Hickey,  Connecticut  state  police  Connecticut  newspapermen 
Wethersfield  to  serve  a  10-  to  commissioner,  when  he  saw  grumbling  this  week  yet  hope- 
15-year  sentence.  Leary  and  made  the  identifica-  ful  that  the  incident  would  pre- 

Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:10  tion  complete.  vent  future  similar  occurrences. 

P.M.  In  the  city  room  of  the  Meantime  Mr.  Fanning  had  The  slugging  took  place  Fri- 
Republican  and  American,  the  tipped  the  Chicago  bureau  of  day  morning  at  Union  Station, 
night  side  was  about  to  take  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Springfield.  Mass.,  where  Daniel 
over  when  a  telephone  call  came  Chicago  Times  that  John  Tier-  J.  Leary,  fugitive  former  con- 
to  William  J.  Pape,  publisher  ^ey,  another  former  Waterbury  troller  of  Waterbury,  was  being 
of  the  newspapers.  man  and  now  house  detective  at  transferred  from  a  train  from 

It  was  from  G.  Edward  Palmer,  Chicago’s  Drake  Hotel,  knew  Chicago  to  a  state  police  car  to 
formerly  of  Waterbury,  who  Leary  and  could  readily  see  if  be  taken  to  state  prison  at 
told  Mr.  Pape  that  he  had  “Donovan”  was  really  Leary.  Wethersfield.  Leary’s  wife  and 
shortly  before  spotted  Leary  on  Chicago  police  were  notified  his  daughter,  Eleanor,  had  gone 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  that  he  and  at  their  request  Tierney  to  the  station  to  meet  him  for 
was  now  being  held  by  Chicago  visited  police  headquarters  and  the  first  time  since  he  fled  from 
police  despite  his  claims  he  was  recognized  “Donovan”  as  Leary  a  10-  to  15-year  sentence  for  his 
James  Donovan,  a  religious  with  whom  he  had  attended  part  in  the  so-called  million  dol- 
goods  salesman.  school  in  Waterbury.  “Dono-  lar  Waterbury  conspiracy  case. 

Niel  J.  Bulger,  the  Ameri-  van”  insisted  he  was  being  held  State  Police  Commissioner 


W  THIPDONO  AOVUTISIIIt  S— I 


MASTER 

MEDIA 

CALCULATOI 


'T’HE  NEW  YORK  POST  ii^ 
to  offer  you  latest  cireuWe 
and  rates  in  the  third  editka:' 
its  Master  Media  CakdA 
which  gives  quick  referenei  * 


New  York  newspaper  rata,  li- 
lines,  circulations  and  ote 
pertinent  data  .  .  .  singly  ^ 
any  combination  of  the  dp 
papers. 

Copies  are  now  going  outtiJ 
long  list  of  adverting 
who  showered  copious  coap- 
ments  on  previous  issues. 

PHONE  OR  WRITE  FOI 
YOUR  COPY  TODAY 


B  Mayo  state 

police  Don 

Waterbury  Democrat, 

and  demanded  to  know 
had  taken  the 
j.  Waterbury 

reporter,  Mayo 

Ccviello  a 

right 

ing  to  the 

Newsmen  and  photographers 
quickly  protested  but  J.  Maxim 
Ryder,  manager 

Democrat,  refused  to  take  the 
f  •  police  officer’s  action  seriously 

and,  after  discussion,  Mayo  apol- 
^  ogized.  Later  Mayo  again  apolo- 

bo  Coviello. 

Comm.  Hickey  declared  that 
such  actions  by  a  state  trooper 
would  not  be  tolerated  and  that 

S  ACCEPT  JEEP  AWARDS  no  trooper  had  any  right  to 

„  e  •  j-.-i.-i  .  strike  any  newspaperman.  He 

bonal  News  Service  e<htor.m-chief,  adepts  a  ^e  would  investigate  and 

>ep  awarded  to  Frank  Robertson,  of  INS.  fust  take  action  if  a  formal 

a  dispatch  from  Tokyo,  from  Morgan  Beatty.  Ir„  complaint  were  filed.  Even 
\  W.  Chaplin.  Overseas  Press  Club  president,  though  Ryder  has  said  such  ac¬ 
mes.  New  York  Times  managing  editor,  who  ac-  tion  would  not  be  taken,  other 
:ew  Middleton,  of  the  Times,  who  filed  first  dis-  Connecticut  editors  were  con- 
Presentations  were  made  at  the  OPC  annual  templating  acting  on  behalf  of 
linner  recently  in  New  York.  newspapermen  in  general. 
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National  Study 
By  Providence 


PionoENCE,  R.  I.  —  Using  a 
fund  provided  by  the  Provi- 

- 1  - repre- 

_  ^  Providence 

dumber  of  Commerce, 
Providence  Governmental 


the 


the 

_  _  Re- 

lurch  Bureau  and  the  Jour- 

lor  a  tour  of  the  country  to 
Italy  industrial,  civic  and  eco- 
aouic  conditions  in  nine  repre- 
lotative  cities  comparable  with 
Piovidence. 

Undertaken  as  a  civic  enter- 
priK.  the  month-long  tour,  spon- 


iill^  Providence  Sunday  night 


Italy  industrial,  civic  and  eco- 


and  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
Mrte,  is  designed  to  discover 
(kat  these  cities  are  doing  to 
■ake  a  healthier  industrial 
dmate  for  established  firms,  to 
keep  their  war-born  industries 
tad  to  attract  new  postwar  in- 
Mries. 

Study  Other  Planning 

Selected  for  the  study,  because 
Http  have  reported  major  strides 
n  industrial  and  economic  de- 
idopment,  are  Richmond,  Va., 
Kniingham.  New  Orleans, 
Btuton,  Dallas,  Memphis,  In- 
fanapolis  Columbus,  O.,  and 
Ijiacuse,  N.  Y. 

All  of  these  cities,  it  has  been 
Rported,  have  worked  out  defi- 
lite  "industrial  expansion”  plpns 


okracing  every  phase  of  com¬ 
ity  planning  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  housing,  power  and  stabil- 


llT  of  the  labor  market. 

Whether  any  of  these  plans 
would  benefit  Providence  resi- 
tarti  and  be  feasible  for  their 
BMiunity  is  what  the  commit- 
iK  will  seek  to  determine. 

Tax  comparisons  will  be  made 
to  lee  whether  the  industrialist 
•id  the  home  owner  are  at  an 
outage  or  disadvantage  by 
hing  in  Providence, 
h  general,  the  researchers 


Win  Worcester 
with  Feature  Parade’s 

INTENSIVE  READERSHIP 

96%  MEN— 97%  WOMEN 


With  a  circulation  in  excess  of  90,000,  Feature  Parade,  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram,  offers  to  advertisers  a  powerful 
medium,  local  in  appeal,  local  in  contents  and  color.  Feature  Parade 
readership,  97%  of  women  —  96%  of  men,  is  a  stand-out  among  publica¬ 
tions  surveyed  by  Publication  Research  Service - " . as  high  as 

we  have  ever  obtained."  Add  to  these  figures  the  compact,  stable  market 
and  high  buying  power  of  the  people  within  Central  New  England. 
Feature  Parade  is  an  advertising  MUST. 
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PAPERS  TAI 

AP  WIREPH 


Eileven  years  ago  AP  introduced  WIREPHOTO— the  miracle  of 
the  picture  age.  AP  Wirephoto  has  stood  the  test.  Suhscrihers  now 
are  over  the  200  mark.  Experience  has  proved  AP  Wirephoto  is  the 
No.  1  picture  service.  AP  Wirephoto  transmitters  send  from  all  prin> 
cipal  news  centers,  coast  to  coast,  Canada  to  Mexico.  Dozens  of  mobile 
transmitters  in  strategic  AP  biu'eaus  go  out  to  cover  the  picture  news 
wherever  it  breaks.  New,  simplified  AP  Wirephoto  equipment  is  so 
light  it  can  be  carried  in  an  ordinary  traveling  bag.  AP  Wirephoto 
now  is  available  and  practical  for  every  newspaper  regardless  of 
size.  Use  AP  Wirephoto  and  give  your  readers  the  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  enterprise  of  the  century! 


OtikiMijiti 


AiiiMkt  m.,  Tsi 
KewaiMe 
Sioux  Cfty,  Im 
Sioox  Gitf  Jm 


Cuiafawtuwijt 
P«rt  Bwo)ii»li 
€I«w|£  Mia 
,Wla«iWi  R«a*l 
loiMnsm  City». 
Jef Mxoa  City  ] 
Ubantlidl 
Haadagt,  Ndba 


ALABAMA 

BinninKham  Age  Herald 
Binningham  News 


Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 
Tampa  Tribune 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe 

Boston  Traveler 

Boston  Herald 

Boston  Post 

Boston  Record 

Boston  American 

Lowell  Sun-Citizen  Leader 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Worcester  Gazette 

Worcester  Telegram 


MICHIGAN 
Ann  Arbor  News 
Bay  City  Times 
Detroit  Times 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Flint  Journal 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Muskegon  Chronicle 
Pontiac  Press 
Saginaw  News 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
Minneapolis  Times 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 


MISSOURI 
Kansas  City  Star 
Kansas  City  Times 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Springfield  News 
Springfield  Leader-Press 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln  State  Journal 
Lincoln  Star 
Omaha  World  Herald 


NEW  JERSEY 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
Passaic  Herald-News 


NEW  YORK 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  News 
New  York  News 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Mirror 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Sun 

Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 
Rochester  Times  Union 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Forum 


OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cincinnati  Times  Star 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbus  State  Journal 


*  Regular  machine  and  print  service  — 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  other  newspapers 
receive  Wirephoto  pictures  through 
the  fastest  photo  mat  service  available. 

AP  TELEMATS 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Columbus  Ledger 
Columbus  Enquirer 
Macon  News 
Macon  Telegraph 

ILLINOIS 

Champaign  News-Gazette 
Chicago  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago  News 
Chicago  Herald-American 
Chicago  Sun 
Decatur  Review 
Decatur  Herald 
Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
Peoria  Star 
Springfield  Register 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 
Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel 
Gary  Post  Tribune 
Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Richmond  Palladium  Item 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  Republican 
Des  Moines  Tribune 
Des  Moines  Register 
Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald 
Mason  City  Globe  Gazette 
Waterloo  Courier 
Iowa  City  Iowan 
Muscatine  Journal  Tribune 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Davenport  Times 
Davenport  Democrat-Leader 

KANSAS 

Hutchinson  News  Herald 
Wichita  Elagle 
Wichita  Beacon 

KENTUCKY 
Lexington  Herald 
Lexington  Leader 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Times 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  Orleans  States 

MAINE 

Portland  Press  Herald 
Portland  Express 
Bangor  News 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore  News  Post 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
Baltimore  Sun 


ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock  Democrat 

Little  Rock  Gazette 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Examiner 

Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Express 

North  Hollywood  Valley  Times 

Oakland  Post-Enquirer 

Oakland  Tribune 

Pasadena  Star  News 

San  Diego  Union 

San  Diego  Tribune 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

San  Jose  Mercury  Herald 

San  Jose  News 

Vallejo  News 

Vallejo  Times-Herald 

COLORADO 
Denver  Post 
Pueblo  Chieftain 
Pueblo  Star  Journal 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  Courant 
Hartford  Times 
New  Haven  Register 

DIST.  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Star 
Washington  Post 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Times  Union 
Jacksonville  Journal 


bethJfturtial 

iKir  -W 

iJbHidd>N«w*- 


Dayton  Newt 
Springfield  News 
Springfield  Sun 
Youngstown  Vindieator 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
Tulsa  World 
Tulsa  Tribune 

OREGON 
Portland  Oregonian 
Portland  Journal 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Elaston  EIxpress 
Lancaster  New-Era 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal 
Reading  Eagle 
Reading  Times 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer' 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
Pittsburgh  San  Telegraph 
Scranton  Times 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pros  idence.  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 

TENNESSEE 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean 

TEXAS 

Dallas  News' 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
San  Antonio  Elxpress 
San  Antonio  News 
San  Antonio  Light 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

VIRGINIA 
Newport  News  Press 
Newport  News  Times  Herald 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Richmond  Times-Dispateh 

WASHINGTON 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 
Seattle  Times 

Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Chronicle 

WISCONSIN 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 

CANADA 
Hamilton  Spectator 
Montreal  Star 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Toronto  Globe  Mail 
Toromo  Telegram 
Toronto  Star 
Vancouver  Sun 
Vancouver  Province 
Winrripeg  Tribune 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 


PRESS  'CORRUPTION' 

THE  American  Press  Association,  adver- 
tisinR  representative  for  about  4,000 
weeklies  and  small  dailies,  recently  sold 
the  Steel  Institute  on  advertising  in  1,400 
small  town  newspapers  (not  all  of  them 
represented  by  APA)  and  became  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  its  success  and  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  future  linage  from  that  source  that 
it  sent  out  one  of  the  most  ill-conceived 
letters  ever  written  by  an  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Addressed  to  the  1,400  publishers,  the 
letter  said:  “We  recommended  that  your 
newspaper  be  put  on  their  ( Steel  Institute ) 
schedule,  as  the  best  territory;  and  we  are 
counting  on  you  to  give  them  all  the  sup¬ 
port  that  your  good  judgment  dictates. 
This  is  your  chance  to  show  the  steel  peo¬ 
ple  what  the  rural  press  can  do  for  them. 
Go  to  it,  and  pave  the  way  for  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising.” 

Such  a  letter  asking  editorial  support 
for  an  advertiser  was  an  affront  to  the 
thousands  of  independent  publishers  in  the 
small  towns  of  America.  It  never  should 
have  been  written. 

George  Seldes,  longtime  critic  of  the 
press  and  publisher  of  the  newsletter  “In 
Fact,”  has  leapt  on  this  letter  charging 
“here  is  documentary  evidence  of  the 
greatest  piece  of  corruption  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  since  1929.”  As  usual.  Mr.  Seldes 
deals  in  generalities  and  jumps  at  con¬ 
clusions.  He  assumes,  first,  that  this  at¬ 
tempted  pressure  is  actual  corruption. 
Secondly,  he  assumes  that  every  newspaper 
taking  an  editorial  point  of  view  on  any 
subject  has  been  “bought”  by  an  advertiser 
who  has  that  same  point  of  view. 

Before  making  such  rash  charges.  Mr. 
Seldes  should  do  a  little  investigating.  He 
would  find  that  less  than  15%  of  the 
papers  receiving  the  steel  ad  carried  edi¬ 
torials  or  news  stories  on  the  subject.  The 
majority  of  these,  we  are  told,  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  newspaper  plant  and  were  not 
the  canned  material  sent  out  by  the  In¬ 
stitute.  In  addition,  a  survey  prepared  by 
J.  M.  Hickerson.  advertising  agency,  re¬ 
veals  public  opinion  in  rural  and  small 
town  areas  is  largely  on  the  side  of  man¬ 
agement  in  the  current  strikes,  so  it  is 
not  imusual  for  those  newspapers  to  take 
the  same  position. 

Mr.  Seldes  also  tries  to  make  a  case 
against  the  New  York  City  papers  for 
their  treatment  of  the  recent  tug  boat 
workers’  strike,  charging  they  are  “self 
prostituted.”  He  quotes  headlines  and 
stories  from  newspapers,  at  the  time  Mayor 
O’Dwyer  closed  down  the  city  for  lack  of 
fuel,  saying  the  operators  were  to  blame 
for  the  city’s  shutdown  for  refusing  to 
arbitrate  at  the  last  minute  and  the  news¬ 
papers  did  not  point  up  that  fact.  Thus, 
he  would  absolve  the  strikers  of  nine-day 
duration  for  any  responsibility  in  the 
critical  situation. 

Mr.  Seldes’  attacks  on  the  press  have 
been  disproven  time  and  again.  There 
may  have  been  individual  instances  of 
corruption  among  American  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  but  the  vast  majority 
continue  to  ignore  outside  pressures  and 
comment  on  the  news  according  to  their 
honest  convictions. 


Hr  tliul  lillelh  hi«  land  >hall  be  satisfied 
wiili  lirrad:  but  he  that  followeth  vain  per¬ 
sons  is  void  of  understanding. — Proverbs, 

XII;  11. 


SMALL  DAILIES'  PROBLEM 

THE  RECENT  wage-hour  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  means  that  every  daily 
newspaper,  no  matter  how  small,  is  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  if  even  only  one  copy 
is  distributed  across  state  lines,  thereby 
making  it  .subject  to  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

A  small  town  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
with  5.000  circulation  tells  on  another  page 
of  this  issue  of  the  injustices  this  will  work 
on  his  operation  and  how  much  more 
severe  the  hardships  will  be  under  the 
proposed  new  minimum  wage  regulation. 
He  is  now  paying  higher  wages  for  appren¬ 
tices  and  experienced  help  than  the  stores 
and  organizations  with  which  he  does  busi¬ 
ness.  Application  of  the  new  minimum 
wage  law  to  his  plant  will  double  the  pay 
to  his  apprentices,  raise  the  pay  of  other 
employes,  while  at  the  same  time  contem¬ 
porary  businesses  in  his  town  which  are 
declared  to  be  intra-state  in  character  con* 
tinue  salaries  at  the  old  levels. 

The  net  effect  is  to  lump  all  newspapers 
into  one  minimum  wage  scale,  making 
small  town  publishers  pay  the  same  as 
metropolitan  newspapers,  and  forcing  an 
almost  impossible  economic  burden  on  the 
small  publisher. 

On  top  of  this,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
in  the  wage-hour  case  makes  any  daily 
newspaper  that  distributes  one  copy  across 
a  state  line  liable  to  claims  for  back  pay. 
Such  claims  can  go  back  as  far  as  Oct.  31, 
1938. 

The  ultimate  effect  will  be  a  Court- 
imposed  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  dis¬ 
seminating  news  and  a  Court-applied  eco¬ 
nomic  penalty  for  newspapers  that  distrib¬ 
ute  over  state  lines. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  volume  of 
circulation,  distribute  less  than  2%  of  their 
total  daily  issue  outside  of  the  state  of 
publication.  The  only  way  these  news¬ 
papers  can  avoid  astronomical  claims  for 
back  pay  and  the  necessity  of  paying  ex¬ 
orbitantly  higher  wages  than  contem¬ 
porary  businesses  in  small  towns  is  to  can¬ 
cel  every  out-of-state  subscription. 

If  the  90%  of  the  daily  newspapers  in 
this  country,  including  some  of  the  very 
largest,  which  have  less  than  2%  out-of- 
state  circulation  would  cancel  those  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  notify  their  subscribers 
why,  it  might  awaken  the  Court  to  the 
dangers  contained  in  the  restraint  it  has 
effected  in  its  decisions. 


NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH 

THE  BUREAU  of  Advertising’s  movttkk 
week  to  separate  its  research  and  ji«. 
motion  activities  and  set  up  an  indtpa- 
dent  research  department  under  an  iad» 
pendent  director  should  do  much  to 
newspaper  research  and  gain  for  it  wide 
acceptance  among  advertisers  and  ai^. 
cies.  It  is  an  effective  answer  to  Dr.  VetiU 
Reed’s  widely  publicized  attack  on  n««» 
paper  research  as  being  no  more  tlia 
newspaper  promotion. 

Mere  changes  in  administration,  her 
ever,  are  not  going  to  assure  the  impattU 
and  objective  research  that  Dr.  Reed  ad 
other  advertiser  and  agency  research  m 
want.  Much  honest  newspaper  and  nr 
ket  research  has  been  done  by  reiead 
divisions  of  promotion  departments.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  welcome  thdr  flad- 
ings  and  look  for  them. 

What  is  important  for  every  newsp^r 
to  realize  about  any  research  project  it 
undertakes — and  there  is  a  crying  need  fcr 
lots  of  research  into  markets — is  the  spirt 
in  which  it  is  undertaken  and  in  whid  ih 
findings  are  interpreted  and  used.  Tk 
Bureau’s  Sales  Director  Alfred  B.  Staatad 
keynoted  the  right  spirit  when  he  itid; 

“In  whatever  we  do,  we  shall  be  free  ad 
impartial.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  esr 
elude  from  every  examination  that  new 
papers  are  the  only  answer  to  every  id- 
vertising  problem.  It  is  our  purpoiitt 
maintain  an  honesty  of  mind  in  whldi 
there  will  always  be  genuine  curiosity  at 
genuine  consideration  of  all  sides  of  i 
question.” 

Newspaper  research  undertaken  in  thd 
spirit  can  do  a  world  of  g(^  for  the  b 
dustry. 

NEWS  AND  THE  UN 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  change  of  attM 
toward  the  United  Nations  has  tika 
place  among  the  people  around  New  Yort 
City.  Publicity  given  to  the  protest  d 
residents  in  the  Stamford-Greenwkh  ms 
over  selection  of  42  square  miles  of  ttd 
choice  land  for  permanent  headquartn 
of  the  international  body,  and  the  proM 
of  Hunter  College  students  and  ofBdslils 
New  York  City  regarding  the  proposed  «■ 
of  their  facilities  for  more  than  a  tw 
months,  have  had  a  detrimental  efldctit 
gardless  of  whether  they  are  right  w 
wrong. 

In  this  area,  more  and  more,  one  hew 
the  problem  discussed  as  if  the  UnW 
Nations  is  a  gang  of  foreign  interkpsn 
coming  over  here  to  usurp  valuable  puT 
erty,  take  away  the  rights  and  pririi^l 
of  Americans  and  establish  some  sort* 
extra-territoriality.  Rarely  does  one  h** 
mention  of  the  fact  that  our  own  go'**’ 
ment  is  a  member  of  the  United  Nati* 
and  it  was  established  to  maintain  w«» 
peace,  not  only  for  others  but  for  ua 

The  people  seem  to  have  forgotten  a* 
the  United  Nations  is  and  what  it  ei** 
for.  If  that  lack  of  memory  haa 
throughout  the  country  the  newspsp* 
should  do  something  about  it. 

The  newspapers  which  have  done  su* 
good  job  informing  the  public  on  theb^ 
pangs  of  the  UN  should  now  condy^ 
little  re-education  campaign  design" 
keep  the  baby  alive. 
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JAMES  E  STILES,  publisher, 
jfutau  Daily  Review-Star, 
H^tead.  L.  I.,  received  the 
D  s.  Treasury  Award  “for 
pitriotic  service,  1941-1945,”  in 
Ciaection  with  his  work  for 
•jN  various  War  Loan  drives. 
Former  Gov.  James  M.  Cox, 
publiriier,  Dayton  (O.)  News, 
Im  been  named  a  member  of  a 
5«-man  committee  to  formulate 
plus  for  a  new  courthouse  and 
pTWile  building  in  Dayton. 
Lucian  H.  Sharader.  publish- 
a,  Amherst  (Va.)  New  Era,  the 
si^ingham  (Va.)  News  and 
4e  SeUon  County  ( Va. )  News, 
ai  former  member  of  the  Vir- 
paB  House  of  Representatives, 
hit  announced  that  he  will  be  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  Vir- 
pnia  in  1949. 

SmcER  Murphy,  editor,  Salis- 
l)if|  (N.  C.)  Post,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Cherry  to 
.'ucceed  his  father,  the  late 
Filter  (Pete)  Murphy,  on  the 
laid  of  trustees  of  the  North 
(iiolina  College  for  Negroes. 
Durham. 

Jux  A.  Moorhead,  owner  and 
publisher,  Neodesha  ( Kans. ) 
Saa,  was  recently  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  and  has 
returned  to  Neodesha,  where  he 
plans  to  resume  publication  of 
hit  newspaper  soon. 

Cbailes  Gordon  Dobbins,  for- 
swly  editor  and  publisher,  An- 
liitm  (Ala.)  Times,  and  lately 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
h'nf,  has  been  named  editor 
o(  the  Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Ad- 
rertiaer, 

G.  Albert  Stewart,  ex-presi- 
iot  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  who  re- 
Mtly  sold  the  Clear^eld  (Pa.) 
Ptojrei*.  of  which  he  was  editor 
iiid  publisher,  has  accepted  an 
aiTitition  of  William  K.  Ule- 
the  new  publisher,  to  do 
leoh^  for  the  Progress  headed 
Straight  from  the  Gas  Tank.” 

A,  E.  Hickerson,  publisher, 
trimore  ( Pa. )  Main  Line  Times, 
5*  been  elected  president,  the 
**in  Line  Chamber  of  Com- 
nwK.  operating  in  the  Phila- 
n^ia  suburban  area. 

Ju'  Smith,  executive 

<on  military  leave). 
PirfMburp  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
has  returned  home  after 
tour  of  Pacific  theater 
and  plans  to  resume  his 
***P*per  career  soon. 


fa  The  Business  Office 


T.  BRUSH,  for  the  past 
**  advertising  director, 
“«  for  nearly  five  years  sales 
^er.  Manchester  (N,  H.) 
uj**®*  Leader,  has  announced 
I  ^ignation  effective  April 
^wived  his  first  news- 
traming  as  a  reporter  of 
«)v«hinpton  (D,  C.)  Times, 
tiri..*?  newspaper  adver- 
in  1930  as  a  salesman  for 
Boston  ( Mass. )  Record,  now 

Becord-Amertcan. 
t  M.  I^rrus,  tor  the  last  18 
staff  of  Paul  Block 
"***totes.  is  now  associated 

illTOl 


with  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Star 
Bulletin  as  manager,  national 
advertising. 

Eugene  A.  LaMont,  formerly 
on  the  local  display  staff,  Ya¬ 
kima  ( Wash. )  Herald  &  Repub¬ 
lic,  has  been  named  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Albany 
( Ore. )  Democrat-Herald,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  from  the 
Air  Corps. 

Frank  C.  Addleman,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man- 


Brown 


Addleman 


ager.  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  John  E.  Brown,  former¬ 
ly  advertising  manager  of  a  re¬ 
tail  firm  in  Long  Beach,  has 
joined  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Press-Telegram,  fol¬ 
lowing  discharge  from  the  AAF. 

Elmer  R.  Price,  formerly  pro¬ 
motion  editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  is  now  sales  promotion 
manager,  Albers  Milling  Com¬ 
pany,  Seattle,  Wash.,  following 
his  discharge  from  the  service. 

Jerry  Woodard,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. ) 
Republic-Gazette  and  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American  Statesman,  has 
been  appointed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times  and  Herald-Post,  succeed¬ 
ing  Carl  Dunbar,  who  is  now 
advertising  manager.  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item. 

David  H.  Hedley,  assistant 
promotion  manager,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  is  confined  to 
Chester  County  Hospital  at 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  having  sus¬ 
tained  a  fractured  kneecap  in  a 
fall  on  slippery  pavement. 

Richard  J.  Kennard,  general 
manager.  Center  Daily  Times, 
State  College  (Pa.),  has  been 
released  from  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Hospital  and  is  recuperat¬ 
ing  in  Florida. 

Howard  J.  Lamade.  formerly 
secretary  and  business  manager. 


has  been  named  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Grit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Ralph  R.  CIranner  is  business 
manager;  Gilbert  E.  Whitely, 
previously  national  advertising 
manager,  advertising  manager, 
and  Harold  B.  Taylor,  treas¬ 
urer,  succeeding  George  M. 
Robinson,  retired. 

G.  A.  Harshman,  business 
manager  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  has  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Key  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  his  home  city,  having  been 
named  the  community’s  “out¬ 
standing  young  man  of  1945.” 

John  Beonar,  formerly  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  manager, 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis. )  Daily 
News,  has  resigned  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Stoughton  (Wis.)  Daily 
Courier  Hub. 

James  Delaney,  formerly  with 
the  Third  Army  in  Europe,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Bronx  (N.  Y. )  Home  News  and 
is  in  charge  of  amusements,  thea¬ 
ters,  and  night  club  advertising. 

William  H.  Starkey,  after 
three  years  in  the  Army,  is 
back  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
as  advertising  research  director. 

Harry  J.  Ulmer,  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  advertising 
promotion  staff,  again  will  be 
manager  of  the  free  cooking  and 
homemakers’  school  for  that 
paper,  during  the  29th  annual 
Pure  Food  Show  at  the  Zoo. 

William  L.  Tipton,  formerly 
of  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press,  and  Carey  Guichard, 
formerly  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel,  have  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Watsonville  ( Calif. )  Register- 
Pajaronian  and  Morning  Sun. 

George  C.  Dorrance  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  position  as  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot 
after  serving  in  the  Army. 

J.  P.  Patterson  has  succeeded 
B.  G.  Cameron  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Star. 
The  latter  has  joined  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

William  P.  Hastings,  who 
entered  the  Army  as  a  reserve 
officer  in  February  of  1942,  has 
been  relieved  from  active  duty, 
and  will  return  to  the  Milton 
(Pa.)  Evening  Standard  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Jack  Tarver’s  spicy,  satirical  paragraphs  which 
lampoon  the  news  fo^  a  laugh,  is  the  .  .  . 
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Ne-  Seymour  Francis,  fomwr  » 
sistant  head  of'  the  Chicago  Si« 
«tor,  copy  desk,  has  been  mwu 
ened  news  editor  of  the  Son 
>n  of  (Calif.)  Journal  He  re^ 
man-  was  discharged  from  the  Nan 
Co.,  after  almost  three  yean* 
vice. 

edi-  Maj.  Edward  J.  Dudliy,  for 
rour-  merly  on  the  Rochetter  (N.  Yl 
f  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  laf 
ib  at  Maj.  George  White,  formerly  cb 
Jack  the  Rochester  Times  Unioa,  re 
of  ceived  War  Department  Genen! 
iresi-  Staff  citation  for  meritoriou 
staff  duty  with  the  Bureau  of  PubBt 


since  1911  and  sports  editor  since 

Robert  Aura  Smith,  former  „  Myron 
news  editor  of  the  Manila  Daily  ' 

Bulletin  and  for  seven  years  and  has  ; 
staff  correspondent  for  the  New  a^istant 
York  Times,  spoke  on  “The  ager  of  tl 
United  States  and  the  Philip-  DetROit. 
pines’’  before  the  Chicago  Coun-  Waltei 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations  this  tor.  Line 
week.  During  the  war,  he  nal,  was 
served  with  OWI  in  India.  Lincoln  1 

^  .  its  first 

Irwin  C  r  i  b  b  ,  Spartanburg  huston 
( S.  C. )  Herald  sports  editor,  has  rfOR.  ’ 
been  named  President  of  the  dent:  C 
Eastern  Carolina  and  Spartan-  writer  I 
burg  County  Baseball  leagues,  Jack 
He  recently  resumed  his  duties  kFAB 
after  several  years  Army  duty  m  a  u 
overseas.  Cranstob 

Fred  Smith,  Spartanburg  don  cor 
(S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal  conser-  dent,  Woi 
vation  editor,  is  doing  a  post-  Press, 
war  motor  travel  series  while  Conn.,  wi 
driving  from  South  Carolina  to  his  first 
California.  The  articles  are  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Herald-Joumal  Ar¬ 
tist  Jim  Morgan. 

James  F.  Tindall,  former 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army  has  purchased  the 
Chester  (S.  C.)  Reporter,  week¬ 
ly  newspaper. 

Roger  D.  Kirkwood,  Kansas 
newspaperman  and  former  AP 
staff  writer  in  Topeka.  Kan.,  is 
the  new  managing  editor  of 
Kansas  Business. 

Ward  Burris,  veteran  of  17 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Express, 
has  resigned  as  manager  of  the 
New  Braunfels,  Tex.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Guadalupe  (Tex.) 
Gazette-Bulletin.  Burris  pur- 

_ _ _  chased  the  weekly  from  W.  H. 

Od  St  ft  Broadwar,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Bryan  and  Associates. 

BSrant  9-3052,  30?3!*M54.  3055  ft  3056  ROBERT  H.  EsTABROOK,  former- 

"  - -  ly  an  editorial  writer.  Cedar 

Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  is  now 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army. 

Eleanor  Hatton,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  military  page,  “Alabama 
At  the  Front,"  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  radio  broadcasting 

_ _  _ _ _  _  services  staff  of  the  University 

K>BKBr,  MarkiHns  and  Retnrck  ot  Alabama  as  scnpt  writer  and 
(jbommi  H.  Strats.  Ciren/siiom  secretary.  She  is  the  daughter 
FrarkMcCab*,  CUssiftd  amd  of  the  Advertiser’s  former  city 
_ i,  T  —  T  ®dRor,  Hartwell  Hatton. 

Littleton  F.  Roper,  former 
Albuquerque  (N.  M. )  Journal 
reporter,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  .Dispatch 
Sunday  Magazine  as  editorial 
assistant  and  feature  writer. 

Loren  H.  Billiman,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Oregonian  Farm, 

Home  &  Garden  magazine,  is  re¬ 
signing  his  newspaper  job  to  de¬ 
vote  full  time  to  Better  Fruit 
Magazine.  He  has  been  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  magazine  with 
Ursel  Narver  since  1938. 

Douglas  Billmeyer,  formerly 
sports  editor,  Longrview  (Wash.) 

News,  night  manager  of  the 
Seattle,  Wash.,  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau,  and  later  bureau  manager 
of  the  U.P.  in  Tacoma  and  Spo¬ 
kane,  has  been  named  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KEX  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Fritz  Daly,  state  editor, 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald, 
has  resigned  to  become  secre* 
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Rooeric  L.  Jones,  advertising 
salesman  tor  the  Berkshire 
(Mass.)  Evening  Eagle,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jacksonuille 
(N.  C. )  Record.  He  will  com¬ 
plete  his  duties  March  9  and 
will  assume  his  new  position 
March  18. 

Charles  H.  Miller  has  been 
separated  from  the  Army  after 
four  years’  service  and  will  re¬ 
sume  his  duties  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Berkshire 
(Mass.)  Evening  Eagle  soon. 


graph  editor.  Water  bury  (Cotn.) 
Republican,  has  resigned  to  jan 

A| _ _A_/»  -A  A1 _ INI _  /w. 


the  staff  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.| 


Gazette. 

Walter  Aldrich.  Staten  iiiH 
N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  city 


new 

staff  of  the  Water  bury  (Conn.1 
Republican. 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  former  dty 
hall  reporter  for  the  Woterbtm 
(Conn.)  American  and  until le 
cently  public  relations  directo 
for  United  China  Relief,  is  m 
conducting  his  own  public  rtlr 
tions  office  in  New  York  (Sty 

Raymond  J.  Fitzpat*ick,  re 
turned  last  year  from  senkt 
as  a  combat  reporter  wi&  tk 
Marines  in  the  Pacific,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Witr 
bury  (Conn.)  Democrat. 

Joseph  J.  Donahue,  a  fonne 
Marine  Corps  combat  cant- 
spondent,  has  resumed  ks 
duties  as  managing  editor  of  Ux 
Naugatuck  ( Conn. )  Doily  Sm 


HOLT  McPherson,  managing 
editor,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Star,  has  been  appointed  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  North  Carolina  Merit 
System  Council. 

Frto  W.  Turek,  sports  editor, 
Peoria  ( Ill. )  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Commission.  Turek  has  been  on 
the  editorial  sUff  of  the  Star 


Witk  which  haa  been  merged:  The  Jour- 
naliat,  eatabliahed  March  24,  1884;  Newa- 
mwrdom,  Marek  1892;  Fourth  EsUte, 
Ma^  1  1894;  Editor  ft  Publiiher,  De- 
oamber  7,  1901;  Advertiaing,  Februair 
Jf  1925.  Titlaa  Patented  and  Regiitered. 
Cootenta  copyrighted  1946. 

Y'n  Emtoo  ft  PuauiRaa  Co.,  Inc. 
jAMia  WatcBT  Brown 


y*LKaa.  Uummgint  Editor;  Sauumi. 
wma,  Asrocimtt  Editor:  Stspheh  J. 
Mohcbak,  Nnu  Editor;  BarrY  Febiu.. 
William  Rags,  Hblb*  M.  Staunton, 
Foeturos;  Jack  Paid.  T.  S.  Irvin,  W. 
LiVIMOaTON  LAANgB,  FhANE  E.  I^L- 
MAM.  Contr*utin0  Editors;  Viboinia 

Bbuwn,  Librmrioin. _ 

/amea  WklOMT  Bbowb.  Jb.,  Publithtr; 


ter  discharge  from  the  Army. 


Boiub.  ISU  Notionol  Frost  Bide.,  Tele- 

^a^  RepuhUc  1980. _ 

Ckicmgo  1,  Barean,  810  London  CnaraV 
toe  mod  Aeeidont  Buildine,  360  Norik 
Miekimm  Avo.,  Tot.,  State  4898;  Gbobob 
A.  Bbanhuibubo,  Editor;  Habbv  K. 
Black,  Advertisiaa  Reprotenlatisro. 
Fkitodolfkia  Bureau,  lOM  Commernal 
Trust  Bldg..  ISih  amd  Uasrkot  Sts..  Pkila. 
3,  Pa..  Tel.  RITenkeotte,  4582;  Ckablbb 


trOLLYWOOD  highlights 
by  Hedda  Hopper  is  a 
highspot  in  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  women  readers. 
Make  sure  YOUR  Hollywood¬ 
conscious  readers  are  enjoying 
Hedda’s  crackling  column  of 
movie  news. 


HEDDA  HOPPa 


Faemt  Coast  Editor,  Campbkll  Watson, 
MiOt  Bmildint,  Sam  Frmmcitca  4;  Tsts- 
pkoma,  Sutter  .  1391;  Special  Corretpou- 
dents,  Habbt  Nblaoh,  2402  Rntstll  .St., 
Berkeley,  Cat.  Tdetdione,  T^mwall  9868; 
Donald  S.  Taylob.  1410  Norton  Ave., 
Glendolo.  Ttlephone,  Citrua  28588. 


Domcam  a.  Soott.  UOls  Building,  San 
Praaciaoo  4;  Telaphaae,  Sutter  1393; 
aad  408  Fortking  Sqnoro  Bnilding,  Loa 
Aasalea  13:  'Tdepkaiie,  Michigu  0921. 
London  O/lco:  Vbka  Cxanblbb,  Mom- 
oeer,  “Ooemaloag,”  Barnet  Gate  Lane, 

Aridey,  Herta,  _ 

SuBarBifTKiB  Eatkb:  By  nmil  payable  in 
advanee:  Unitod  Slatea  and  I aland  Poa- 
■raaiena,  $4  par  raar;  Canada,  84.10; 
Fhraign,  $5,  including  year  book  nuadwr. 
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Tried  to  Get  Rich  Quick!” 


“In  my  own  business,  1  base  my  judgment  only  on 
facts —  all  the  facts  I  can  get.  Tips,  rumors  and  hunches 
are  out. 

“I  don’t  know  why  I  thought  the  stock  market  would 
be  different.  It’s  business^  too — a  cross-section  of  all 
business.  But,  in  my  dealings  there,  I  tried  to  take  an 
easy  short  cut  on  facts . . . 

“I  listened  to  tips  . . .  took  rumors  at  face  value  . . . 
relied  on  intuition  rather  than  on  information.  /  tried 
to  get  rich  quick. 

“See  this  headgear  I’m  wearing  now?  /  put  it  there  . . . 
no  one  else  is  to  blame.  It’s  to  remind  me — ‘get-rich- 
quick’  promises  are  NO  substitute  for  facts.'* 


The  man’s  right! 

Precisely  the  same  principles 
that  apply  to  any  successful 
business  activity,  apply  to 
dealings  in  securities. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to 
wealth  ...  no  sure,  easy  way 
to  make  money  quickly  . . . 
either  on  this  Exchange  or 
anywhere  else. 

Tips  and  rumors — promising 
great  rewards  without  effort 
or  thought — are  merely  traps 
for  the  unwary,  the  ill-in¬ 
formed,  the  heedless. 

In  investment  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  degree  of  risk,  whether 
in  stocks,  bonds,  or  any  other 
form  of  property. 


Experienced  investors  know 
this.  Before  they  act,  they 
get  the  facts  .  .  .  not  to  elimi¬ 
nate  risk  (for  it  can  never 
be  done  away  with  entirely) 
but  to  avoid  needless  risk. 

Facts  can  be  had.  Every 
company  whose  securities 
are  listed  on  this  Exchange 
has  agreed  to  disclose  essen¬ 
tial  facts  needed  to  form 
reasoned  investment  de- 


True,  it  takes  seeking  to  get 
this  information.  Facts 
aren’t  handy  as  gossip,  on 
every  street  comer,  but  they 
are  available  ...  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  listed  companies . . . 
on  the  market  pages  of  your 
newspaper  ...  at  the  offices 
of  member  firms  of  this 
Exchange. 


To  aid  you  in  sound  investment 
practices,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  offers  these  Five 
Points  for  Investors: 

1 —  Hold  your  U.  S.  War  Bonds. 
Don’t  let  anyone  talk  you  into 
cashing  them  for  any  re¬ 
investment  purpose. 

2 —  Buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 
They  are  identical  with  U.  S. 
War  Bonds,  and  both  are  the 
world’s  best  investments. 

3 —  Get  the  facts  about  any 
security  you  buy. 

4 —  Beware  of  tips,  rumors, 
impulses,  “ get-rich-quick’’ 
schemes. 

5 —  Unless  you  can  afford  to 
take  risks,  and  unless  you  will 
go  to  the  trouble  to  get  facts, 
you  should  stay  out  of  the 
market. 


INS  EDITOR  GIVES  ADVICE 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Doan,  International  News  Service  woman'i  tdite. 
tells  newspaper  colleagues  at  the  18th  annual  Georgia  Press  Issi- 
tute  at  Athens  her  opinions  on  what  interests  the  American  we«i 
in  the  news  oi  the  day.  Listening  L  to  r..  are  Mrs.  Pot  Malone,  Cal¬ 
houn  Times:  Herbert  Dyor.  Jr.,  Royston  Record;  Jack  Williann,  It. 
Waycross  Journal  Herald:  and  Mrs.  R.  K.  Stovall,  Meriwether  Vs- 
dicator. 


Girl  Reporter 
Finds  Contrast 
In  Mexico  Job 

By  Jane  Maggord 

Saw  Francisco — Fresh  from  a 
five  months’  stint  as  the  only 
woman  straight  news  reporter 
in  Mexico,  Lil¬ 
lian  Fitzgerald, 
former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle 
reporter,  ar¬ 
rived  here  for 
a  reunion  with 
her  bridegroom, 

Lt.  Martin  Sea- 
ver.  He  left  for 
sea  duty  soon 
after  their  mar¬ 
riage  a  year  ago, 
and  she  took  off 
tor  Mexico  with 
no  job  prospects 
but  plenty  of  letters  to  corre¬ 
spondents  down  there. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  she 
landed  a  job  as  the  sole  news 
reporter  on  the  only  English- 
language  daily,  Mexico  City 
Herald,  then  one  month  old. 
Her  first  assignment  was  to 
cover  the  arrival  of  General 
“Hap'*  Arnold,  and  it  caused 
quite  a  sensation  when  a  re¬ 
porter  in  skirts  showed  up  at 
the  airport,  according  to  Miss 
Fitzgerald. 

“Working  on  a  Mexican  news¬ 
paper  was  quite  a  contrast  after 
the  United  States,”  Miss  Fitz¬ 
gerald  says.  "Ihe  Mexicans 
have  no  sense  of  time  and  it 
doesn't  matter  if  a  story  hap¬ 
pened  a  week  ago.  Being  beaten 
on  a  story  doesn’t  worry  them 
at  all,  but  oddly  enough  they  do 
observe  deadlines. 

“Getting  a  story  organized  is 
quite  a  chore.  First  you  have 
to  cope  with  the  two  telephone 
ssrstems,  discover  which  one  you 
want,  and  then  get  the  call 
through.  You  set  a  time  for 
your  interview  and  tell  your 
Mexican  cameraman  when 
you’re  leaving.  He  shows  up 
an  hour  late,  but  that  doesn’t 
matter.  The  person  you’re  going 
to  interview  isn’t  there  yet  when 
you  arrive  anyway.  Americans 
are  just  as  bad  as  Mexicans  be¬ 
cause  every  American  in  Mexico 
is  there  on  vacation  and  he’s 
caught  the  manana  spirit.” 

Miss  Fitzgerald  found  pay 
among  Mexican  reporters  low — 
around  $14  a  week.  She  said  she 
was  paid  a  really  large  salary — 
about  $20  a  week.  Most  re¬ 
porters,  she  said,  are  expected 
to  supplement  their  income  by 
diarging  for  their  stories.  For 
instance,  if  they  interview  an 
industrialist,  they  send  him  a 
bill.  Her  confreres  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  she  didn’t  charge 
-^especially  when  she  inter¬ 
viewed  Henry  Morgenthau. 

Miss  Fitzgerald  started  out  on 
the  Chronicle  as  a  wartime  copy 
girl. 

■ 

Names  'Special' 

The  Carbondale  (Ill.)  Free 
Press  has  appointed  Inland 
Newspaper  Reps..  Inc.,  as  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative, 
effective  April  1. 


PERSONALS 
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W.  R.  Cameron,  art  director. 
Son  Froncisco  Chronicle,  has  an 
exhibit  in  the  annual  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
exhibition. 

Box  Leiser,  sports  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  for  Liv¬ 
ing  War  Memorials,  is  now  in 
Hawaii  to  cover  spring  training 
of  the  San  Francisco  Seals. 

Robert  DeRoos,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  expanding  a  recent 
series  of  articles  on  Central  Val¬ 
ley’s  power  and  irrigation  prob¬ 
lems  into  a  book  to  be  published 
by  the  Stanford  University 
Press. 

Don  Knight  is  setting  up  a 
new  advertising  promotion  and 
research  office  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  He  recently  was 
released  after  AAF  service  as  a 
colonel. 

Cecil  Howes,  completing  his 
fortieth  year  as  Topeka.  Kan., 
correspondent  for  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  has  announced  that 
he  plans  to  retire  about  June  1. 

E.  W.  Morris,  for  many  years 
chief  of  the  Dayton  ( O.  >  Jour¬ 
nal-Herald.  has  been  named  edi¬ 
torial  art  director.  Rex  Sollen- 
BERGER,  formerly  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  art  staff,  will  take  Morris’s 
old  job. 

James  A.  Chaney,  formerly  of 
the  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  and  Atlanta. 
Ga..  bureaus  and  more  recently 
of  the  Army,  has  joined  the 
Memphis  bureau  of  the  United 
Press. 

Will  Carruthers,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press-Scimitar  sports 
writer,  served  as  sports  chair¬ 
man  for  Memphis  in  the  1946 
March  of  Dimes  campaign  and 
raised  more  than  $1,300  from 
various  events  he  promoted. 

E.  P  (Jerry)  MacNichol.  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Memphis 
News-Scimitar,  one  of  the  par¬ 
ent  papers  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  recently  dropped 
in  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 
MacNichol  now  is  secretary  of 
the  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

Major  Ray  Thomas,  done 
with  training  airborne  soldiers, 
has  rejoined  the  Detroit  Times 
copy  desk. 

Ken  Thompson,  released  from 
the  Army,  is  back  on  the  city 
desk  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Bill  Case,  recently  with  the 
Army,  the  Detroit  Times  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  city  staff, 
has  gone  to  Chicago  to  try  his 
hand  at  public  relations  work. 

Bob  Wood  resumed  working 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Detroit 
F ree  Press  after  his  return  from 
the  Army,  then  left  to  join  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Irvin  Cribb,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  after 
long  European  theater  service, 
has  rejoined  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal  news 
staff  as  Herald  sports  editor. 
W.  E.  Seifert,  Sunday  Herald- 
Journal  sports  columnist  and 
former  Herald  sports  editor, 
will  continue  as  Journal  sports 
editor. 


Henry  S.  Evans,  formerly  or¬ 
ganizer  and  director  of  the  mid¬ 
west  bureau  of  the  Chinese 
News  Service  and  more  recently 
returned  from  service  in  the 
Army  Air  Force,  has  joined 
Howard  G.  Mayer  &  Associates, 
Chicago,  as  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

Grant  McGee  has  gone  back 
to  the  city  side  after  a  session 
on  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  copy  desk.  Dorothy 
Halle  has  resigned  from  the 
P-S  city  staff,  and  Mervin 
Roland,  former  P-S  aviation 
editor  and  later  AAF  captain, 
has  transferred  to  the  Columbus 
( O. )  Citizen.  Robert  Johnson 
is  back  on  the  P-S  city  side 
after  being  discharged  from  the 
Army.  John  Rogers  now  is  as¬ 
sisting  with  the  telegraph  desk. 
Mary  Allie  Taylor,  P-S  re¬ 
porter,  is  touring  the  nation  as 
tour  manager  for  the  1946  Maid 
of  Cotton.  John  P.  Broderick, 
formerly  of  the  P-S  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  is  serving  as  editor 
of  an  Army  newspaper  at  Yale 
University. 


Wedding  Bells 


SARAH  CLARK  TATE  JEF- 

F^ESS,  daughter  of  Edwin 
Bedford  Jeffress,  president, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
and  Record,  and  Mrs.  Jeffress, 
and  Bruce  Overstreet  Jolly  on 
Jan.  22  in  Greensboro. 

Lucille  M.  Walp,  editorial 
assistant  for  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Magazine  before  she  joined 
^e  WAVES,  in  which  she  is 
o'how  a  lieutenant,  and  Leone 
Fumasoni  -  Biondi.  Washington 
correspondent  for  Italian  news¬ 
papers  until  he  resigned  in  pro¬ 
test  when  Mussolini  rose  to 
power  on  Jan.  22. 

Philip  Hansen,  makeup  man, 


Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  ud 
Mildred  Boicoff,  formeriy  with 
the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Journal  on  Jan.  22. 

James  Gressler,  copy  reader 
on  the  city  desk,  Schenectsit 
(N.  Y.)  l/nion-Star,  and  U 
Mary  Young,  Army  Nurse  Carpi 
last  week  in  Port  Chester,  N.  Y 

Maurice  Helland,  city  editor 
Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.)  Daily  He- 
aid,  and  Martha  Jean  Johnsoo 
at  Seattle,  recently. 

Miss  Donna  Conditt,  assistant 
woman’s  page  editor,  Longvin 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  and  Duane 
L.  Rhodes,  Longview,  at  Loo|- 
view  Community  Churd. 
Jan.  25. 


E.  J.  L'j^ett  Succeeds 
Brother  in  Scranton 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Edward  I 
Lynett,  Jr.,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  Timas,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  brother,  William  R 
Lynett,  who  died  Feb.  14. 

The  Times  also  lists  Elizabeth 
R.  Lynett  and  Edward  J.  Lynett 
Jr.,  as  publishers  of  the  Timn 
Miss  Lynett  and  her  brother  W 
listed  as  members  of  a  cop^ 
nership.  At  the  time  of 
death  William  R.  Lynett^ 
Times  editor  and  public 
while  his  brother  was  assistani 
publisher.  , 

Letters  of  administration  u 
the  estate  of  William  R. 
have  been  granted  to  his  brotw 
Edward  in  the  court  of  Laclo- 
wanna  County. 


Joins  Gilman  Staff 

Daniel  S.  Nielsen,  formwlf 
with  the  Seattle  Times  and 
Mateo  (Cal.)  Times,  has  )om» 
the  San  Francisco  sales  staff  w 
Gilman.  Nicoll  &  Ruthman.  pu#- 
Ushers’  representative. 


Fitsgerald 
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FRONT  PAGE  NEWS 
for  13  years  AS  A 
CABINET  OFFICER 


for  such  papers  asi 


•\kron  Beacon-Journal 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Avtin  American  Statesman 
Binningham  News 
Beaton  Herald-Traveler 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Charleston  Gazette 
Qiarlotte  News 
Chicago  Times 
Ckveland  Plain  Dealer 
(^Bcinnati  Post 
Bellas  News 


Schenectady  Union  Star 
Seattle  Times 
Shreveport  Journal 
Spokane  Chronicle 
Syracuse  Herald-Journal 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Toledo  Blade 
Washington  Star 
Watertown  Times 
Wichita  Eagle 
Worcester  Telegram 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


Dayton  Journal 
Denver  Post 
Detroit  News 
Duluth  News-Tribune 
Greensboro  Record 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
Indianapolis  Star 
Los  Angeles  News 
Madison  Capital  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Muncie  Star 
Nashville  Tennessean 


New  York  Post 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Portland  Oregonian 
Richmond  Times-Dispal 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
San  Diego  Journal 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Robert  M.  Hail,  Pratidanf 
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Officials  Laud 
Pulling  Power 
Of  Newspapers 


PROMOTION 


Better  Trade  Paper 
Promotion  Asked 


Significant  Symbols 
READERS  of  the  financial  page 
of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chron¬ 
icle  can  tell  at  a  glance  the  trend 
of  the  stock  markets.  At  the  top 
of  the  column  appears  a  silhou¬ 
ette  of  a  bear  or  a  bull,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  day’s  story.  .  .  .  To 
focus  attention  on  traffic  deaths, 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tele¬ 
gram  prints  the  month’s  calendar 

with  skull  and  crossbones  on  - 

dates  on  which  fatalities  have  tunities  in  small  business 
been  recorded.  tures.  The  booklet  beini 


RUSS  SIMMONS  of  the  Cleve-  general  vocational  and  other 
land  Press,  president  of  the  guidance,  finding  places  to  live. 

National  Newspaper  Promotion  etc.  Despite  this,  we  have  seen 
Association,  expressed  somewhat  little  promotion  telling  this 
enthusiastically  some  weeks  ago  st(^ 

his  gratification  that  “news-  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ran 
paper  promotion  ads  in  trade  a  splendid  trade  paper  adver* 
papers  look  better,  read  better,  tisement  recently  telling  about 
and  are  more  intelligently  done’’  the  first  of  its  employes  to  re- 
than  ever  before.  turn  to  work  from  the  service. 

Certainly  we  have  no  quarrel  And  now  there  comes  from  the 
with  that.  It's  true.  But  we  Providence  Journal  one  of  those 
want  to  warn  against  the  too  accordian  postcard  devices  full 
easy  feeling  of  complacency  and  of  interesting  pictures  of  the 
satisfaction  which  such  a  re-  Journal’s  canteen  for  service- 
mark  always  seems  to  arouse,  men.  This  was  prepared  for 
Some  good  trade  paper  promo-  visiting  servicemen  to  mail  home 
tion  is  being  done  by  news-  from  the  canteen.  It’s  a  fine 
papers.  A  lot  of  bad  stuff  Is  idea. 

also  being  done.  Sometimes  we  Now  that  canteens  are  closing 
get  way  down  in  the  dumps  be-  down,  it  makes  a  fine  promotion 
cau.se  we  have  the  feeling  that  for  the  Journal  in  showing  what 
the  bad  still  outweighs  the  good,  it  did.  The  opportunity  is  still 
Looking  over  the  field,  it  wide  open  for  papers  to  show  . 

seems  to  us  that  the  good  Jobs  what  they  are  doing  today  for 
being  done  in  trade  papers  can  ex-servicemen, 
still  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  with  maybe  a  toe  Round-Up 
or  two  to  carry.  For  the  rest.  “SIX  STIRRING  YEARS  ’— a 
the  overall  impression  is  that  booklet  issued  by  the  Pitts- 
the  trade  paper  chore  is  done  burgh  Post-Gazette  reports  in 
by  a  bunch  of  none  too  eager  pictures,  color  maps,  reproduced 
amateurs  who  toss  the  job  off  front  pages  and  reprinted  stories 
between  a  quick  lunch  at  the  the  highlights  of  the  war  years, 
corner  saloon  and  a  poker  ses-  The  Chicago  Sun  issues  a  busy 
sion  in  the  morgue.  little  folder  reporting  the  suc- 

Admen  on  Lookout  cess  of  its  news  and  editorial 

Always  remember  that  what-  campaign  for  l^ter  ambulance 
ever  other  eyes  see  whatever  service  for  its  city.  A  good  job. 
other  promotion  you  do,  the  ®  more  orderly  design 

sharply  critical  eyes  of  the  would  have  made  it  still  better. 

Madison  Avenue  lads  always  This  _  Ain  t  Hay  a  folder 
see  your  trade  paper  effort.  It  announcing  the  new  monthly 
should  be  your  showcase  promo-  ^owa  Farm  and  Home  Register, 
tion.  It  should  reflect  the  best  Published  by  the  Register  and 
your  paper  has  to  offer.  If  you  Tribune  Co.  Has  a  good  gag 
need  agency  help  to  accomplish  cover,  drawing  of  a  horse  with 
that,  by  all  means  get  it.  some  real  hay  stuck  in  its 

With  so  many  new  people  mouth, 
coming  into  advertising  these  “The_  Yankee  Acid  Test’’ — a 
days,  and  with  so  many  veterans  competitive  circulation  folder 
coming  back  to  advertising  and  issued  by  the  Boston  Record- 
having  to  catch  up  quick  on  lost  American.  Poorly  done, 
time,  trade  papers  today  are  .  "Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye!  ’ — a  neat 
enjoying  wider  and  closer  read-  booklet  issued  by  the 

ership.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  show- 

That  sharpens  the  challenge  to  *”8  how  cheap  classified  ads  are 
you.  for  the  job  they  do.  Well 

We  earnestly  hope  that  at  written  and  well  designed.  Minneapolis  Booklet 

least  one  session  of  the  NNPA  ^  __  IJ— ^ 

convention  in  April  will  be  Best  Cartoons  Un  HOnieS  O  oest-oeller 

devoted  to  trade  paper  adver-  a  ooOD  nromotion  issues  from  t-  The  Minncapo- 

tising.  u  D  Its  Star- Journal  and  Tribune  has 

It’s  worth  some  serious  think-  •  devised  a  timely  booklet. 

Its  worth  some  serious  think  the  shape  of  a  booklet.  “My  “Homes  for  the  Northwest,’’  for 

Best  Cartoons  of  1945,”  reprint-  jtg  readers. 

in  ikn  CT  i"*  of  Cy  Hungerford’s  edi-  ^  special  feature  of  the  Sun- 

rirst  /Via  to  tno  v»l  tonal  cartoons  for  that  paper,  jay  Tribune  since  last  July  has 

SEEMS  TO  US  that  an  excellent  The  local  talent  on  a  newspaper  been  presentation  of  a  “Home  of 

promotional  idea  these  days —  is  a  great  field  for  promotion  the  Month.”  Each  month  since, 

and  one  that  fits  in  with  the  and  one  that  is  generally  un-  the  home  of  the  month  and  three 

community  service  theme —  exploited.  Radio  goes  to  town  other  home  plans  have  been  in- 

would  be  to  tie  together  in  a  promoting  its  talent.  News-  corporated  in  a  booklet, 

folder  the  various  services  your  papers  tend  to  neglect  it.  Hun-  Interest  is  evidenced  by  the 
newspaper  is  offering  returning  gerford’s  stuff  is  good  and  well  fact  that  the  eight  booklets  pre-  . 

GIs.  Newspapers  are  doing  worth  promoting.  A  little  bit  viously  printed  and  selling  for  A  24-page  tabloid  suRI 

many  things  to  help  GIs  re-  more  about  him  and  how  he  10  cents  each  have  usually  sold  that  is  newt! 

adjust  to  civilian  life.  Some  works,  and  some  facts  about  out.  Continued  requests  made 

are  helping  them  find  jobs  reader  response  to  his  work,  printing  of  the  new  booklet,  con-  Vjl  A\’kig4ill 

through  their  classified  columns,  would  have  made  this  good  pro-  taining  24  house  plans,  necessary. 

Some  are  helping  them  with  motional  effort  even  better.  It  sells  for  50  cents.  ■UiiiUllllUU****'*”* 


booklet  came  from  the  Nn 
York  metropolitan  ares,  with 
14.000  requests. 

M.  P.  Catherwood,  Conmwn 
Commissioner,  said: 

“We  have  selected  the  Den- 
papers  in  the  state  to  carry  ^ 
message  to  every  locality,  luft 
and  small,  because  we  kmw  tk 
effectiveness  of  this  sort  o! 
coverage.” 

The  ad  schedule  calls  for  niot 
400-line  insertions  in  the  diily 
newspapers  and  four  100-lioe  io- 
sertions  in  the  weeklies. 

The  department  is  also  uag 
newspaper  advertising  to  ittrK 
manufacturing  plants  in  the 
state,  for  a  summer  travel  cm- 
paign  and  for  winter  resorts  td 
vertising. 

Harold  Keller,  director  ot 
state  publicity,  said  of  the  p.'s- 
gram: 

“This  emphasis  on  the  new 
papers  in  the  state  reflects  u 
attitude  within  the  State  De 
partment  of  Commerce  of  the 
effectiveness  of  New  York  Stitt 
newspapers  in  selling  theii 
readers  on  the  importance  of 
patronizing  the  business  ud 
recreational  facilities  in  the 


Income  Tax  Lessons 
’THE  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
putting  on  a  series  of  Sunday 
night  broadcasts  called  “Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answers  About  Income 
Tax.”  In  the  Sunday  paper  a 
typical  tax  problem  is  outlined 
and  on  the  radio  program,  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue  dis¬ 
cusses  it  with  Managing  Editor 
Larry  S.  Fanning.  'The  solution 
is  also  printed  in  the  Monday 
edition. 


Guide  for  Motoring 
RIGHT  after  gas  rationing  ended, 
the  Seattle  ( Wash. )  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  sent  Carlton  Fitchett  on 
a  tour  to  describe  highway  con¬ 
ditions.  Now  his  atticles  have 
been  reprinted  in  a  booklet,  “Re¬ 
discovering  Washington,”  selling 
at  25  cente  a  copy.  More  than 
10.000  have  been  bought. 


About  Carrier's  Duties 
EACH  Wednesday  on  Page  1,  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa¬ 
triot  publishes  a  one-column  box 
describing  the  duties  of  the  car¬ 
rier  boys. 


PROMOT/CK] 

Build  Reader  Good  Wl  j 


A  Hog  Can  Cross  America  Without 
Changing  Trains— But  YOU  Can’t! 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
again  propose  to  give  humans  a  break! 


s 

URE 

IHK  ' 
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it’s  hard  to  believe,  but  it’s  true. 

If  you  want  to  ship  a  hog  from  coast 
to  coast,  he  can  make  the  entire  trip 
without  changing  cars.  You  can’t.  It  is 
impossible  for  you  to  pass  through 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  New  Orleans  with¬ 
out  breaking  your  trip! 

• 

There  is  an  invisible  barrier  down 
the  middle  of  the  United  States  which 
you  cannot  cross  without  inconve« 
uience,  lost  time,  and  trouble. 

560,000  VicHms  in  1945! 

If  you  want  to  board  a  sleeper  on  one 
coast  and  ride  through  to  the  other,  you 
must  make  double  Pullman  reservations, 
pack  and  transfer  your  baggage,  often 
change  stations,  and  wait  around  for 
connections. 

It’s  the  same  sad  story  if  you  make 
a  relatively  short  trip.  You  can’t  cross 
that  mysterious  line!  To  go  from  Fort 
Wayne  to  Milwaukee  or  from  Cleveland 
to  Des  Moines,  you  must  also  stop  and 
change  trains. 

Last  year  alone,  more  than  560,000 
people  were  forced  to  make  annoying, 
time-wasting  stopovers  at  the  phantom 
Chinese  wall  which  splits  America  in  half! 


End  the  Secrecy! 

Why  should  travel  be  less  convenient 
fce  people  than  it  is  for  pigs?  Why 
ehould  Americans  be  denied  the 
heaefits  of  through  train  service?  No 
•M  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  it. 


Canada  has  this  service  .  .  .  with  a 
choice  of  two  routes.  Canada  isn’t  split 
down  the  middle.  Why  should  we  be? 
No  reasonable  answer  has  yet  been  given. 
Passengers  still  have  to  stop  off  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans— 
although  they  can  ride  right  through  other 
important  rail  centers. 

It’s  time  to  pry  the  lid  off  this  mystery. 
It’s  time  for  action  to  end  this  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  public  . . .  NOW! 

Many  railroads  could  cooperate  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  needed  through  service.  To  date, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Nickel 
Plate  ALONE  have  made  a  public  offer 
to  do  so. 

How  about  it! 

Once  more  we  would  like  to  go  on  record 
with  this  specific  proposal: 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  whose 
western  passenger  terminus  is  Cincin¬ 
nati,  stands  ready  now  to  join  with  any 
combination  of  other  railroads  to  set 
up  connecting  transcontinental  and 
intermediate  service  through  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  on  practical  schedules 
and  routes. 

The  Nickel  Plate  Road,  which  runs 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  also  stands 
ready  now  to  join  with  any  combination 
of  roads  to  set  up  the  same  kind  of 
connecting  service  through  these  two 
cities. 

Through  railroad  service  can’t  be 
blocked  forever.  The  public  wants  it.  It's 
bound  to  come.  Again,  we  invite  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public,  of  railroad  people  and 
railroad  investors — for  this  vitally  needed 
improvement  in  rail  transportation! 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  •  Nickel  Plate  Road 


Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Profit  Sharing  Plans 
Need  Careful  Study 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Employin«nt  Rclotioiui  Counsel 


DURING  the  war  years  ol  wage 
stabilization,  there  developed 
e  growing  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  o£  profit-sharing 
plans.  An  increasing  number 
of  such  plans  were  put  into 
effect  on  newspapers,  largely  as 
a  labor  conservation  measure. 

Since  stabilization  disap¬ 
peared,  this  trend  has  continued 
at  an  accelerated  rate  although 
with  a  different  purpose  in 
mind. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  installation  of  plans 
for  employe  participation  in  the 
division  of  profits  is  being  re¬ 
garded  in  some  cases  as  a  simple 
matter  of  bookkeeping  me¬ 
chanics  without  any  regard  for 
the  effect  the  initiation  of  the 
plan  will  involve  in  relations 
between  the  employer  and  in- 
-dividual  employe  and  unions. 

Air  of  Condoaconsion 
An  employer  who  tosses  coins 
at  random  to  his  assembled  em¬ 
ployes  for  them  to  scramble  for 
is  not  doing  anything  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  relations  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  might  do  about 
as  well  for  the  organization  if 
he  kept  the  profits  to  himself. 

Much  the  same  result  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  careless  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Many  employers  in  the  past 
have  been  amazed  to  find  an 
unfriendly  reception  to  what 
was  intended  as  a  generous  con¬ 
cession  in  dividing  profits  among 
employes.  Some  times  this  re¬ 
ception  has  been  due  to  an  air 
of  condescension  in  the  giving. 
In  some  other  instances  resent¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  giving  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  the  distribu¬ 
tion  was  not  made  on  an 
equitable  basis.  Some  times, 
too,  bitterness  resulted  because 
the  employes  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  was  being  done  or 
why  it  was  being  done. 

Very  often  the  institution  of 
a  profit-sharing  plan  is  accom- 

ftanied  with  a  fanfare  of  pul^ 
Icity  and  the  employe  first 
learns  what  is  happening  from 
public  boasting  of  the  giver. 

The  fact  that  employes  belong 
to  a  union  should  not  disqualify 
them  for  participation  in  a 
profit-sharing  plan.  Any  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  eligibility  should  be 
based  upon  productivity,  loyalty 
and  any  other  bases  of  genuine 
merit  that  may  be  devised 
rather  than  for  more  personal 
'qualifications  or  affiliations. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
generally  acknowledge  in  the 
newspaper  business  that  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay,  sickness  pay  and 
•other  so-called  fringe  conditions 
were  not  appropriate  subjects 
for  collective  bargaining. 

It  was  not  until  the  granting 
of  such  conditions  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  by  employers  that 


the  picture  was  changed  and 
the  scope  of  bargaining  enlarged 
to  admit  such  fringe  subjects. 

This  presents  the  question 
whether  profit  (and  loss?)  shar¬ 
ing  if  once  instituted  as  a  man¬ 
agement  prerogative  will  go  the 
way  of  vacations,  sickness  pay 
and  other  things  that  a  decade 
ago  were  matters  of  independent 
employer  action. 

Outside  of  the  newspaper 
business,  this  problem  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  most  delicate 
issues  in  management-union  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some 
union  officials  have  felt  that  to 
properly  represent  their  consti¬ 
tuents  they  must  have  some 
voice  in  arranging  details  of  a 
profit-sharing  plan.  Naturally 
enough,  if  the  payments  result¬ 
ing  from  profit-sharing  become 
usual  and  recurrent,  in  some 
union  circles  the  feeling  will 
develop  that  the  regular  scale 
rate  should  be  increased  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  share  of  profits  that 
have  been  deemed  to  become  a 
permanent  condition. 

Ability  to  Pay  Issue 

From  this  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  payment  of  wages  ac- 
coMing  to  the  ability  of  the 
employer  to  pay.  Whether  such 
a  system  would  be  a  good  or  a 
bad  thing  is  being  adequately 
argued  in  other  quarters,  but  is 
mentioned  here  only  as  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  a  system  of 
negotiated  profit  and  loss  shar¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  question  of  union 
participation  in  the  design  of  a 
profit-sharing  plan  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  preserving 
prerogatives  or  keeping  any  one 
individual  or  group  in  its  proper 
place.  Certainly  it  is  principally 
a  matter  of  maintaining  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  be  workable  on 
a  basis  that  is  equitable  to  the 
employe,  customers,  unions,  in¬ 
vestors,  suppliers,  management 
and  the  public,  all  of  whom 
have  an  interest. 

In  considering  the  type  of 
plan  that  is  most  desirable 
there  are  a  variety  of  models 
that  are  available  from  various 
sources.  However,  in  considering 
the  adaptation  of  existing  plans 
careful  consideration  must  be 
given  differing  local  conditions. 

Before  a  newspaper  considers 
the  establishment  of  any  kind  of 
profit-sharing  it  would  be  well 
to  see  that  all  wages  and  salaries 
are  in  line  with  local  and  area 
market  conditions.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  profit-sharing  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  by  its  bene¬ 
ficiaries  as  a  ruse  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ment  of  equitable  regular  wages. 

In  weighing  all  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  it  is  impossible  to  construct 
any  set  rules  or  a  standard 


It's  Jack  Wilson, 
Alias  Wilbui  Took 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — It-  seems 
a  straight  man  can  be  funny, 
but  a  funny  man  can’t  be 
straight. 

At  least  that’s  the  experience 
Jack  Wilson,  staff  man  who 
gained  a  considerable  following 
with  his  humorous  yarns  from 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  Washington  bureau,  dis¬ 
covered. 

To  avoid  confusion  among  the 
readers  who  began  to  look  for 
the  funny  stuff  every  time  they 
spotted  his  byline,  Wilson  now 
writes  straight  copy  under  his 
regular  name  and  the  humorous 
yarns  under  the  pseudonym, 
“Wilbur  Took.” 

profit-sharing  plan.  One  em¬ 
ployer  may  add  what  he  deems 
to  be  the  employes’  due  share  of 
profits  to  the  hourly  or  weekly 
rates  while  the  competitor  may 
prefer  a  formalized  plan  with 
lump  payments  each  year  or  at 
some  other  interval.  Or,  it  may 
come  in  the  form  of  a  paid-up 
country  club  membership  which 
the  employe  may  prefer  to  buy 
himself  or  not  have  at  all. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  the 
employes  will  want  to  know 
what  is  done  and  why  it  is  done. 
Whether  the  employes  have  a 
right  to  management’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  it  does  may  be 
questioned;  the  fact  remains  that 
^e  explanation  will  be  expected 
and  there  will  be  resentment  if 
it  is  not  forthcoming. 


6/000  Entries 
Break  Record  in 
Bowling  Event 

Minneapolis,  M  i  n  n  .-.n 
world’s  largest  singles  botla' 
tournament,  the  20th  aau 
Minneapolis  Tribune  NortW 
Classic,  has  growing  paini 

All  previous  records  for  ^ 
event  have  been  smashed 
an  entry  list  in  excess  of 
compared  to  the  previous  mat 
of  4,651  a  year  ago. 

The  event  owes  its  populiro 
to  the  fact  it  is  run  by  botla 
for  bowlers  and  returns  $5  a 
of  every  $6  back  to  the 
in  the  form  of  prize  money.  Ta 
prize  is  only  $300  andadis^ 
ring,  but  one  out  of  every  tbi 
bowlers  will  figure  in  the  pnai 
list  which  now  totals  more 
$30,000  and  will  continue  k 
grow  with  acceptance  of  iddt 
tional  entries. 

The  tournament  started  Id 
16,  continues  through  UqrS. 

Active  management  d  tbt 
event  is  left  in  the  hands  of  th 
Minneapolis  Recreation 
ment  and  a  board  of  govenm 
comprised  of  prominent  nonk 
west  bowlers. 

A  16-year-old  Duluth.  Him. 
pin  boy  won  the  four  pa 
event  last  year  with  an  868. 

■ 

On  New  Schedule 

The  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Timate 
gan  this  week  publishinf  a  3a.' 
urday  paper,  putting  it  w  i 
seven-day  basis. 


Rd£iDg  Jli  Form 


FOUNDED  IN  1894 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  hy- 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATF.  RACING  COMMISSION^-' 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


IDITOR  A  PUIIISHIR 


IN  STEREOTYPE 


PITTSBURGH’S 


THREE  GREAT 


OPERATIONS 


In  the  mechanical  departments  of  Pittsburgh’s 
three  great  dailies,  the  Post-Gazette,  the  Press  and 
Son-Telegraph,  with  combined  daily  and  Sunday 
circulations  of  approximately  1,650,000,  Gas  is 
utilized  extensively  in  the  stereotype  department. 

From  firing  giant  ten  ton  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  pots  for  cylindrical  stereos  to  the  flat  job 
nuchincs.  Gas  proves  itself  fast,  dependable  and 
economical.  Too,  Gas  lends  itself  to  automatic 
control  more  readily  than  any  other  fuel. 

Be  sure  to  consult  the  Industrial  Engineer  of 
your  local  Gas  Company  when  modernizing  your 

r - 1 


INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


FOR  A 


Gas  proportioning  controls  for  stereotype  operarioos  at 
the  Pituburgh  Post-Gazette. 


Automatically  controlled  stereotype 
machine  at  The  Pittsburgh  Press. 


plant  or  installing  new  equipment.  He  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  Gas  can  best  serve  you  in  all 
heating  and  melting  operations. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Flat  job  stereotype  caster 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 
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TALK  ABOUT  IMPACT! 


Just  recently  we  invited  the  press  to  a  preview  of  full  color 
television  in  the  ultra-high  frequencies.  Of  course,  we  had 
planned  running  an  ad  on  the  event.  What  we  hadn’t  planned 
was  that  the  ad  should  be  entirely  (and  glowingly)  written  for 
us.  Here’s  what  the  press  says  about  CBS  color  television. 


SAYS  “TIDE ' 

. . .  CBS  did  not  overlook  the  increased  adver¬ 
tising  potential  of  color.  A  women’s  style 
show,  almost  meaningless  in  monochrome, 
came  to  life  in  color.  Even  little  things,  hke 
packages  of  cigarettes,  do  much  better  when 
seen  in  their  familiar  colors. . . . 

. .  .The  significance  to  the  television  industry 
of  last  week’s  demonstration  would  be  hard 
to  overstate. . . . 

The  general  reaction:  “THIS  IS  IT!” 

SAYS  THE  “DAILY  NEWS” 

. . .  the  demonstrations  prove  that  3  great  ob¬ 
stacles,  once  regarded  by  many  as  insuper¬ 
able,  have  been  overcome.  First,  CBS  is  able 
to  generate  suflBcient  power  in  frequencies 
above  300  megacycles  to  transmit  satisfac¬ 


tory  color  images.  Secondly,  it  modulates  a 
10  megacycle  video  band,  which  most 
authorities  said  could  not  be  done.  Third,  it 
has  eliminated  the  bothersome  reflections 
known  as  “ghosts”,  which  have  hitherto 
marred  television  pictures. 

Ultra-high  frequency  color  television,  with¬ 
out  annoying  “ghost”  reflections,  is  a 
reality. . . . 

SAYS  THE  “WORLD-TELEGRAM” 

CBS  color  video,  in  debut,  proves  beautifid 
beyond  description. 

. .  .The  image  is  sharp,  distinct  and  com¬ 
pletely  realistic.  Dr.  Goldmark  has  given  us  a 
magic  casement,  and  the  vistas  it  will  open 
should  have  a  profound  effect  on  every  phase 
of  the  advertising  and  entertainment  busi* 


fs  how  CBS  full  color  television  struck  the  press 


ness,  not  to  mention  the  arts,  letters  and 
sciences.  It  is  a  medium  that  calls  for  the 
best  in  all  these  fields. 

...those  who  watched  the  CBS  demonstra¬ 
tion  feel  sure  there  will  be  a  mad  rush  to 
buy  television  sets  as  soon  as  the  public  has 
a  glimpse  of  natural  color  video. 


SAYS  THE  ‘^HERALD  TRIBUNP’ 

There  were  several  new  things  about  the 
demonstration.  The  signal  was  being  trans¬ 
mitted  in  a  full  360-degree  arc  fmpi  the 
Chrysler  Building,  rather  than  in  a  direc¬ 
tional  beam;  one  transmitter  was  sending 
both  sight  and  sound,  instead  of  a  separate 
transmitter  being  used  for  each;  there  were 
no  multiple  reflections,  or  “ghosts’*  on  the 
newing  screen;  the  colors  appeared  real. 
There  was  clear  definition  in  the  images  as 
well. . . . 

aUS  “TIME" 

It  was  clearly— and  colorfully— the  most 
W)table  television  demonstration  of  the  year. 
•  The  reception,  as  vivid  as  a  Van  Gogh 
^^ting,  made  black-and-white  television 
^  antiquated. . . . 

MTOI  I,  PUILISHERfer  March  1*4« 


SAYS  THE  ^'WALL  STREET  JOURNAL” 

Television  in  color  is  a  lot  closer  than  most 
people  had  believed,  it  was  conceded  over 
the  week-end  by  experts  in  the  industry _ 

The  pictures  shown  by  CBS  were  clear  and 
the  color  contrasts  as  good  as  those  of  the 
best  color  moving  pictures. . . . 

The  CBS  demonstration  left  little  doubt  that 
color  television  has  reached  the  perfection  of 
black  and  white _ 

SAYS 

The  long-awaited  press  showing  of  CBS  color 
television  demonstrated  without  doubt  that 
they  have  achieved  a  dramatic  refinement 
on  image  transmission. . . . 


'  THE  COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYSitM 


Reporter  Gets 
Big  Crime  Story 


CIRCULATION 


Gyms  for  Carriers 

Erie.  Pa. — The  Dispatch-Her¬ 
ald,  in  cooperation  with  the  city 
school  board,  has  inaugurated 
an  athletic  program  ior  its  300 
carrier  boys.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  Michael  F.  Tynan  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Competing  in  a  city-wide 
basketball  tournament,  the 
carriers  meet  two  nights  week¬ 
ly  in  the  gymnasiums  of  four 
city  high  schools  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  physical  education 
instructors. 


Strong  Local  Coverage 
Can  Offset  ‘Goliaths’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


of  the  Hartford  Tintt,rmm 
to  Chicago  last  we^  to 
the  National  Housing 
tion,  his  head  was  flOig 
housing  problems.  But  kt  y 
hardly  located  his  preaiHl- 
the  convention  when  he 
a  wire  from  Ward 
managing  editor,  telling  kh;; 
report  to  the  Chicago  ptUg  t- 
reau  and  cover  what 
prove  to  be  the  last  ch^te- 
one  of  Connecticut  ss 
famous  criminal  triali  ^ 
Through  this  chain  of  din- 


NEED  for  closer  coordination  page  storm  edition,  containing 
among  all  departments  of  a  outstanding  pictures  of  the  Feb. 
newspaper,  but  especially  be-  6-7  blizzard  which  swept  that 
tween  the  editorial  and  circula-  section.  In  advance  of  publi- 
tion  departments,  is  becoming  cation,  the  Forum  received  more 
increasingly  evident  as  news-  than  15,000  orders  for  copies, 
papers  plunge  into  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

Circulation  departments  can 
be  useful  in  many  ways,  be¬ 
yond  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  product.  For  instance,  the 
circulation  men  can  get  the 
firsthand  public  reaction  to 
newspaper  policy  and  editorial 
content,  through  newspaper 
reader  surveys  and  polls. 

Small  DoiliM'  Problems 
In  the  small  daily  field,  the 
problem  of  meeting  outside 
competition  is  particular  press¬ 
ing  as  newsprint  becomes  more 
plentiful  and  the  big  city 
“Goliaths"  spread  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Dotham  (Ala.) 

Eagle,  presented  a  interesting 
discussion  on  what  smaller  Sports  Program  Aids 
dailies  can  do  to  offset  big  city  INSTALLATION  of  a  "sports  for 
competition  in  speaking  before  all"  program  has  improved 

the  recent  Southern  Circula-  both  the  caliber  of  newspaper 
Uon  Managers  Association  meet-  boys  obtained  and  the  depart¬ 
ing.  ment  performance  record  of  the 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  Tacoma  ( Wash. )  Times,  says  J. 
capitalizing  on  the  smaller  pa-  W.  Cargile,  circulation  man- 
per's  “know-how"  in  the  field  of  ager. 

local  news  coverage,  stating:  The  plan  involves  provision 

“We  must  have  a  real  faith  in  for  participation  by  all  of  the 
the  strength  of  our  position  as  more  than  400  Times  carriers, 
the  local  newspaper  of  our  par-  All  get  a  chance  and  parents  re¬ 
ticular  area.  We  must  be  cer-  ceive  monthly  reports  on  their 
tain  that  both  strings  of  our  sons'  progress  in  swimming, 
sling-shot  are  strong  .  .  .  our  games  and  also  in  carrier  work. 


Central  States  Meeting 
CENTRAL  states  circulators 
will  convene  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Mar.  18-20,  with 
opening  session  scheduled 
for  Monday  afternoon.  Mar.  18, 

featuring  reports  from  four  . . .  _  - - 

members  on  changes  arm  trends  vicepresident  and  comptroller  identification  of 
m  circulation  to  come.  Speakers  qj  Ijjg  Union-  gitive. 

include:  Tribune  Pub-  The  Chicago 

J.  M.  Black,  Oklahoma  City  nghing  Co.,  has  that  Daniel  J. 

Oklahoman  and  Ttmes:  J.  A.  assumed  new  ■  A'  controller  of  Wi 

Taylor,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  duties  in  a  pro-  ■  f:  vvho  had  fled  tl 

Chromcle;  Jarnes  F.  Jae.  St.  j,usi-  gfM  after  being  cor 

Louts  Globe -Dmocrat,lCUA  ness  manager.  ticipating  in  a 

president:  Beecher  Parks.  Ft.  Lester  G.  Brad-  K,  A  racy  and  sente 


Wn  Fonn an  Organkation 

Takes  to  Make  a  Metropolitan  New  Orleans — The  Louisiana 
Newspaper"  has  been  published  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
by  the  Detroit  Times.  Walter  Assn,  was  organized  last  week  at 
Aronoff,  Times  circulation  direc-  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  St. 
tor,  originated  the  booklet  pri-  Charles  Hotel,  with  Hunter  Jar- 
marily  for  use  in  the  schools  of  reau  of  the  Alexandria  Daily 
Greater  Detroit.  Its  popularity.  Town  Talk,  as  first  president, 
however,  has  constantly  in-  Ralph  Nicholson,  president  and 
creased  and  the  Times  contin-  publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
ues  to  receive  requests  from  Item,  presided  over  the  organ- 
schools,  libraries  and  clubs  ization  session, 
throughout  U.  S.  Other  officers  named  to  serve 

■  for  the  coming  year  were  Clar- 

Metropolitan  Group  Daily 

,  ^  Leader,  as  vicepresident,  and 

Adds  Salt  Lake  Paper  John  W.  Fanz,  business  manager. 

Item,  as  secretary-treasurer.  The 

fhf  cnif  LDNPA  will  work  in  coopera- 

fhl  Louisiana  Press 

of  the  Assn.,  with  which  all  dailies  in 
Metropolitan-^cific  Group  here  state  except  one  are  already 
last  wwk  This  brought  the  affiliated. 


CtRCULAm 

MAMAOSHS! 

Attract  Reader* 


discussed  Sponsor  Hobby  Sho-w 

fic  Parade  Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Collec- 
ine  affili-  tions  of  everything  from  rocks 
advertis-  to  working  scale  models  of  loco- 
anization.  motives  will  be  part  of  the  third 

_  _  d  tabloid  annual  Minneapolis 

_  .  I  c  •  sections,  although  much  of  this  _  _ J1  J.' 

Special  Storm  Edition  planning  was  embryonic  as  some  Minneapolis  Daily 

SPEAKING  of  local  coverage,  newspapers  have  been  forced 
the  Fargo  ( N.  D. )  Forum  re-  to  eliminate  magazines  for  news- 
cently  published  a  special  six-  print  reasons. 


_  _  _ ^  .  _  Hobby  A  24-page  tabloid 

actions,  although  much  of  this  Show,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  riiatj»_ne 

Lions  club  Mar .11"  16.  There  are 
88  classes  of  competition  with 
$500  in  cash  awards. 

IDITOR  A  PUILI  SHER  for  $ 


J 


( 

/ 
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<^/easure P .. .every  bit  of  the  way  ! 


IT’S  so  easy  to  travel  by  air,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  and  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign 
countries.  For  a  reservation  simply  phone  any 
Airline  office  or  travel  agent. 

At  departure  time  attendants  free  you  of  your 
baggage  and  you  walk  out  leisurely  to  a  luxury 
liner  of  the  sky.  A  stewardess  welcomes  you  by 
name,  and  shows  you  a  comfortable  seat.  Courte¬ 
ous  personal  attention  all  the  way. 

As  for  the  cost  of  your  ticket — well,  air  fares 
have  been  so  drastically  reduced  that  flying  today 
is  well  within  the  means  of  millions  for  all  personal 
M  well  as  commercial  travel. 


Take  your  next  trip  by  air  and  see  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  travel  in  planes  that  fly  the  United 
States  flag — the  world’s  best  planes  —  manned  by 
the  world’s  best  crews! 

P.  S.  In  case  your  plans  change,  be  sure  to  plione  back 
and  cancel.  In  doing  so,  your  cooperation  helps  keep 
seats  filled — the  most  important  factor  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  air  travel  still  further.  Air  Transport  Association, 
1515  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation  s  airlines  and 
leading  tnanufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ftr  THE  PLANES  THAT  FLY  THE  U.  S.  FLAO 
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Ad  Foundation 


Sunday  Study 


A  u  j  lease  oiuay  ihu,  vo  uii  me  rrw 

con.in  Sfote  Journal,  Madison. 

peruse  their  Sunday  and  week-  ,  _ 

day  editions  of  the  same  news-  p  i>.-  «  100  n 

paper  is  made  available  for  the  t^ltlOn  XiUXlS  loo  IrQ^GS 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  The  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Union- Bulletin  recently  issued 
Reading  with  the  publication  this  its  annual  “Progress  Edition.” 
week  of  Sunday  Study  No.  2,  the  The  edition,  devoted  to  indus- 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion  reports. 

For  this  study,  the  Foundation 
examined  the  Sunday,  Nov.  25, 

1945,  edition  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 

Observer-Dispatch.  About  three 
weeks  earlier  the  Foundation 
analyzed  the  readership  of  the 
Friday,  Nov.  2,  issue  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  All  costs  of  the  Sunday 
study  were  met  by  the  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

In  the  summary,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  cautions  that  basic  differ¬ 
ences  between  daily  and  Sunday 
editions  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  weekday  edition,  a  two- 
section,  34-page  paper,  carried 
131  general  news  stories.  The 
Sunday  edition,  which  was 
nearly  twice  as  large  with  five 
sections  or  64  pages,  carried  123 
news  stories  and  contained  much 
more  departmental  and  feature 
material. 

Society  Botes  High 

Women’s  readership  of  any  so¬ 
ciety  news  or  pictures  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  100%  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Observer-Dispatch;  this  was 
23  percentage  points  higher  than 
their  readership  of  society  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  weekday  paper. 

Although  men's  readership  of 
93%  for  any  sports  news  in  the 
Sunday  paper  was  12  percentage 
points  higher  than  that  recorded 
in  the  daily  study,  the  results  for 
the  average  story  were  almost 
identical — 24%  on  Sunday  and 
25%  on  weekdays. 

Comics  received  lower  reader- 
ship  ratings  on  Sundays,  aver¬ 
aging  61%  for  men,  47%  for 
women,  as  against  68%  for  men 
and  55%  for  women  in  the  daily. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  all 
readers  of  both  sexes  noted  the 
main  news  section  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  100%  of  the  women 
studied  the  Society  page  and 
99%  of  the  men  turned  to  the 
sports  page,  totals  show. 

The  Friday  issue  of  the  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  contained  22  na¬ 
tional  and  67  local  ads,  all  but 
one  in  black-and-white;  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  24  national  and  79 
local,  two  of  which  were  in 
color.  Both  men’s  and  women’s 
medians  for  readership  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Sunday  paper  were 
above  the  corresponding  cumula¬ 
tive  medians  recorded  for  the  94 
daily  newspapers  examined  by 
the  Foundation  to  date. 

In  the  Sunday  study  the  high¬ 
est  women’s  ad  readership  score 
(43%)  went  to  an  l.OOO-line  Py- 
rex  ad  in  four  colors.  It  also 
was  noted  by  22%  of  the  men. 

The  national  ad  most  popular 
with  men  was  the  616-line  dis¬ 
play  of  the  1946  Pontiac  (43% 
readership).  It  rated  fourth 
with  women  with  22%  reader- 
ship. 

A  full-page  black-and-white 
ad  of  Wells  department  store 


“1  have  been  working  for  you  for  yon. 

“That  telephone  in  your  hand,  I  nudt 
The  long  thin  wires,  the  stout  cablet  dot 
carry  your  voice  at  the  speed  of  light. ..I 
provided  them,  too. 

“I’ve  been  busy  . . .  since  1882... tuti- 


finest  and  most  economical  in  allthe  worii 
I  help  make  it  possible. 

“Remember  my  name  ... 

‘it’s  Western  Electric.” 


INSTALLER...  FOR 

of  folopheno  control 
effico  oquipmont. 


DISTRIBUTOR... 

A  of  ••lopheno 
epporotui  and 
Um  tupplipi. 


MANUFACTURER...  PURCHASER... 

of  43«000  voriotloB  of  of  tupptlos  of 
^  tolophono  opporotus.  oil  kinds  for  tolO' 

Q  phono  componioB.. 


For  more  than  two  years,  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee*  has  carried  on 
exhaustive  studies  to  determine  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  aircraft 
development  and  a  nucleus  of  production  capable  of  rapid  expansion  to 
meet  an  emergency. 


welfare  of  our  people  -It 
■5  that  this  nation  maintain  development-  ^ 

^ ^  al  work  and  the  nurleut>  of  a  producing  ^ 
^  aircraft  industry  capable  of  rapid  ex-  ^ 
'  pansion  to  keep  the  peace  and  meet 


■  p-.  ^  aircraft  ii 

I'  pansion  t 

f  If:’  any  emer 

I  *  ''' 

n  *  ^  ^  * 


- r  - o  ^ 

able  of  rapid  ex-  ^  ^ 

pe,ce  and  maal  ^ 

emergency.” 

I'resident  Truman,  August  8,  1948  ^  ^  ^ 

. 


Hare  is  an  official  summary  of  fhe  Committee’s  findings: 

0**We  think  it  ia  essential  that  we  have  aggressive  research  and 
development.** 

©**We  believe  that  we  must  have  a  minimum  procurement  program 
of  3,000  military  airplanes  a  year,  and  if  we  are  not  to  have  the 
planning  and  reserves  that  we  need,  we  will  need  more  than  that.** 

0**We  believe  that  there  should  be  flexible  disposal  terms  to  the 
aircraft  industry.**  (for  surplus  aircraft  plants). 

0‘*We  believe  that  there  should  be  immediate  handling  of  the  dis¬ 
persal  problem.** 

©**We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  comprehensive  program  of 
peacetime  preparations  vertically  and  horizontally,  strongly  backed 
by  the  Congress.** 

©**We  believe  that  there  should  be  approval  for  an  industrial  reserve 
.  .  .  both  for  plants  and  for  machine  tools.** 

0**Lastly,  we  believe  that  we  need,  that  we  must  have  at  least  one 
year*s  warning,  the  assumption  on  which  our  studies  are  based.** 

^  An  official  executive  body  composed  of  the  highest  Federal  Officials  concerned  with  aero¬ 
nautics;  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  War^  Navy,  State,  Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 


the'full  text  of  this  official  government  report,  write  to 

aircraft  industries  association 


•  lO  SNORCHAM  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON  S,  D.  C. 
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SYNDICATES 


Mary  Haworth  Talks 
About  Her  Column 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

OFF  ON  a  Georgetown  side 

street  that  might  be  in  any 
old  town  rather  than  in  the 
nation’s  capital, 

Mary  Haworth 
has  moved  her 
center  of  opera¬ 
tions  from  the 
Washington 
Post  since  her 
column  started 
syndication  — 
and  she  loves 
the  quiet,  out- 
of-this-world  at¬ 
mosphere. 

So  long  as  the 
postman  can 
find  her,  or  she  Haworth 

can  find  the  1,000  or  so  letters 
he  brings  her  a  week. 

In  a  quiet  living  room  the 
woman  who  answers  questions 
about  life  and  love  for  Post  and 
King  Features  readers  labeled 
her  removal  from  newspaper 
turmoil  as  a  step  toward  deeper 
thinking  on  the  personal  prob¬ 
lems  of  life  and  answered  ques¬ 
tions  about  her  column. 

“When  I’m  driven  I  write  out 
of  the  top  layer  of  ideas.  I  find 
out  here  the  tranquility  that 
used  to  be  Washington  all  over. 
Oddly  enough  the  material  for 
writing  my  column  comes  en¬ 
tirely  from  within.  I  think  the 
primary  requirement  for  any 
kind  of  writing  is  those  factors 
which  contribute  to  continuity 
of  thinking — which  is  solitude.’’ 

Although  “Mary  Haworth’s 
Mail”  began  in  the  Post  in  1934, 
which  puts  it  in  its  12th  year, 
its  author  is  not  white-haired 
and  motherly,  but  blonde  and 
eager,  certain  of  the  column’s 
service  to  worried  and  per¬ 
plexed  people  and  proud  when 
she  gets  praise  from  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers. 

Mary  Haworth  was  assistant 
woman’s  editor  at  the  Post 
when  Mark  Ethridge,  the  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  “didn’t 
see  whey  the  Post  shouldn’t  de¬ 
velop  its  own  features  that  other 
papers  would  want  to  buy.”  So 
she  added  a  weekly,  then  a 
daily,  problem  column  to  regu¬ 
lar  duties,  makeup,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  copy  editing,  etc.,  and  kept 
it  all  up  until  1939.  By  July  the 
Post  column  will  have  been 
syndicated  two  years. 

Even  when  only  the  Post  car¬ 
ried  her  column  it  normally 
brought  about  75  letters  a  week, 
but  she  has  never  answered 
questions  outside  her  column. 

“All  that’s  offered  is  one 
woman’s  viewpoint  on  life,  and 
that  isn’t  binding,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “’This  column  deals 
with  human  relations,  but  I  try 
to  handle  every  situation  posed 
to  me  with  both  specific  and 
general  comment.  If  I  hired  a 
staff  of  people  to  handle  the 
mail,  answers  would  be  going 
out  over  my  signature  that  I 
wouldn’t  even  see.  Don’t  you 
agree?” 


Spy  Facts 

A  SPY -WEARY  world  will 
learn  next  week  how  many 
of  the  top  secrets  of  the  U.  S. 
and  its  allies  were  obtained  by 
German  espionage  agents  and 
forwarded  to  Berlin,  when  a 
series  of  nine  articles  is  released 
to  newspapers  starting  Monday 
by  NEA  Service  under  a  world 
copyright. 

Documented  evidence  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  German  counter  spy 
shows  that  the  German  High 
Command  was  privy  to  top 
lied  military  and  political  se¬ 
crets,  including  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Shooting  Star  jet 
plane,  month  -  by  -  month  and 
model-by-model  British  aircraft 
production  figures,  agreements 
at  Yalta  and  other  vital  facts. 

NEA’s  source  worked  in  the 
teleprinter  code  room  of  the  spy 
center  at  Karlavaegen  59,  Stock¬ 
holm,  similar  to  New  York’s 
“House  on  92nd  Street,”  and 
photographed  scores  of  spy  mes¬ 
sages  cleared  through  it.  Ralph 
H.  Turner,  NEA  vicepresident, 
brought  back  hundreds  of  the 
photostats  for  this  series  on  his 
return  from  American  Airlines’ 
inaugural  flight  to  Sweden. 

Space-Saving  Suggestion 
FROM  James  H.  Skewes,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star,  a  letter  has  gone 
to  the  syndicates  servicing  the 
Star  which  suggests  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  space-saving:  “Why 
Jiot  insert  ...  in  all  daily-Sun- 
day  comics  and  panels  and  syn¬ 
dicated  service  cuts  the  caption 
of  each  feature  and  the  author 
and  artist  (if  necessary)  to  be 
delivered  in  mat  form?” 

Notes  and  Personals 

PAUL  R.  JONES,  sales  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  resigned  to  enter 
business  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  two  new  sales  representa¬ 
tives  have  been  appointed:  Ed¬ 
ward  K.  Bailey  to  the  New  York 
office,  and  Wilbur  E.  Shoebot- 
tom,  formerly  in  the  Sun’s  edi¬ 
torial  department,  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  sales  staff. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  on  request  of  European 
editors  will  also  do  a  special 
weekly  column  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  U.  S.  posed  by  edi¬ 
tors  abroad.  .  .  .  King  Features' 
“Garden  Graph,”  a  daily  two- 
column  illustrated  feature,  was 
resumed  this  week  by  Dean  Hal- 
liday,  garden  expert.  .  .  .  New 
Register  &  ’Tribune  serial  is  Vida 
Hurst’s  “Maybe  It’s  Love,”  in  36 
instalments.  .  .  .  And  in  18  in¬ 
stalments  AP  Newsfeatures  is 
offering  a  series  of  “Garden 
Tips”  with  a  seasonal  map  show¬ 
ing  editors  when  to  release 
them. 


'Need  a  Back 
Sciatchei,  Buh?' 

Detroit — Jane  Lee,  who  writes 
the  “Experience  Column”  for  the 
Detroit  News,  has  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  almost  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  request  from  her  readers  as 
she  goes  about  her  daily  job  of 
giving  advice  and  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  But  the  other  day  she  got 
her  strangest  request  of  all — a 
plea  from  a  reader  to  help  find  a 
back  scratcher. 

“Dear  Jane,”  the  reader  wrote. 
“My  problem  is  to  find  a  back 
scratcher.  They  are  made  of 
bamboo  and  have  a  long  arm  on 
them.  I  have  broken  mine  and 
daughter  has  searched  gift  shops 
and  stores.  I  am  in  a  cast,  and 
I  use  if  for  many  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  scratching.” 

With  strong  feelings  of  failure 
in  advance,  she  ran  the  plea  in 
her  column.  The  next  day  the 
News  switchboard  operators 
were  driven  into  a  frenzy  as  a 
flood  of  calls  jammed  the  phones, 
offering  back  scratchers. 

R&T  Launches  New 
Sunday  Fann  Section 

Des  Moines — Started  Sunday, 
March  3,  a  separate  and  com¬ 
plete  farm  and  home  magazine, 
known  as  the  Iowa  Farm  and 
Home  Register,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  lowans  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  section  of  their  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register. 

The  new  section  according  to 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  newspapers,  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Iowa  Farm  Register,  for¬ 
merly  published  twice  each 
year  as  a  part  of  the  Sunday 
Register. 

Editorial  and  news  content  of 
the  section  is  prepared  by 
a  staff  of  agricultural  and  home 
economics  specialists,  headed  by 
J.  S.  RusseU,  nationally  known 
farm  editor  and  analy^.  C.  J. 
Feldmann,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  has  announce 
that  the  advertising  department 
of  the  magazine  is  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  C.  Lee, 
Register  and  Tribune  farm  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  I 

■  I 

Tom  Wallace  Forestry  ! 
Award  Contest  Set 

Louisville,  Ky. — In  an  effort 
to  stimulate  interest  in  better 
forestry  practices  the  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Times,  and  Radio 
Station  WHAS  are  sponsoring 
their  fifth  Tom  Wallace  Forestry 
Award. 

'The  contest,  named  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  best  known 
conservationists,  offers  three 
prizes  totalling  $400  to  farm- 
foresters  in  Kentucky  and  South¬ 
ern  Indiana.  A  grand  prize  of 
$200  will  be  given  for  the  best 
report  on  a  complete  forestry 
program  which  includes  the  best 
work  performance  in  protection, 
management  and  utilization  of 
established  wood  areas,  and  for 
planting  and  protection  during 
the  year  of  at  least  two  acres  of 
forest  seedlings. 

The  report  is  to  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  between  January  1, 1946  and 
December  31,  1946.  1 
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It's  a  sales  manager's  sweetheart,  an  adver¬ 
tising  man’s  dream. 

It’s  good  to  look  upon,  with  fertile  farms, 
busy,  diversified  industry,  a  forecasted  6.3 
billions  of  dollars  of  product  for  1947. 

It’s  wealthy,  what  with  its  War  Bond  hold¬ 
ings,  savings  and  mortgage  free  property — 
accustomed  to  spending  for  quality,  and 
remembering  old  friends. 

It’s  not  too  hard  to  know,  what  with  the 
handsome  introduction  these  fine  newspa¬ 
pers  can  give  you — in  fact,  they’ll  let  you 
call  here  just  as  often  as  you  please. 


Talk  to  the  new  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE — Banqor  Daily  Nawt  (M)  NEW  HAMPSHIKE— Concord  Monltor-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santtnol  (E),  Manchattar  Union 
Laadar  (MAE).  VERMONT— Barra  TImai  (E),  Bannington  Bannir  (E),  Burlington  Fraa  Praia  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Athol 
Daily  Nawi  (E),  Bavarly  Timai  (E),  Boiton  Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Racord 
A  Amarican  (ME),  Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprisa-TTmas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard-TTmas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E),  Lawranea  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME),  Naw  Badford  Sunday 
Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfisid  Barkshira  Eagla  (E),  Salam  Naws 
(E),  Taunton  Gazatta  (E),  Waitham  Naws  Tribuna  (E),  Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MAE),  Worcastar  Sunday 
Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtuckat  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bullatin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Wait  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Woonsockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT — Bridgaport  Post  (S),  Bridgaport  Post- 
Talagram  (MAE),  Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E),  Harttord  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E),  Maridan  Journal 
(E),  Maridan  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS),  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hour  (E),  Nor¬ 
wich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE),  Watarbury  Rapubilcan  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican  (EAS). 
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‘Always  An  Angle,’ 
Dorothy  Dix  Insists 


By  Jacqueline  McCullough 


NEW  ORLEANS— For  50  years. 

her  small  shoulders  have 
borne  burdens  imposed  upon 
them  by  thousands  of  unhappy 
persons,  seeking  counsel  on 


Elisabath  M.  Gilmer 
Dorothy  Dix  to  Millions 

problems  in ,  their  private  lives 
through  the  anonymity  of  news¬ 
paper  columns.  For  a  large  part 
of  that  half  century,  she  was 
rated  one  of  the  nation’s  top 
working  newspaperwomen. 

Yet  today,  Elizabeth  Meri¬ 
wether  Gilmer  ( Bell  Syndicate's 
Dorothy  Dix)  is  alert,  her  con¬ 
versation  sparkling,  pointed, 
and  even  disconcerting,  sprin¬ 
kled  as  it  is  with  such  phrases 
as  “There’s  always  an  angle.’’ 

( It's  disconcerting  because 
Mrs.  Gilmer  is  75,  tiny,  white- 
haired  and  gives  a  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  a  somewhat  typ¬ 
ical  lovely  little  old  lady  who. 
very  likely,  will  do  too  much 
reminiscing. ) 

200-300  Letters  Daily 

Two  minutes  later,  most  of 
that  first  impression  can  be 
tossed  out  the  nearest  window. 

Seated  in  the  study  of  her 
uptown  New  Orleans  apartment, 
where  she  still  receives  between 
200  and  300  letters  daily,  she 
pointed  to  the  basket  of  mail 
and  said: 

“As  long  as  there  are  boys 
and  girls,  as  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  up  and  marry 
and  have  children,  there  will  be 
a  need  for  ‘advice’  columnists. 
It’s  the  same  old  story,  but  it's 
new  and  shiny  to  everyone  to 
whom  it  happens. 

“Frequently,  I  have  letters 
from  ^ucated  and  apparently 
highly  intelligent  persons,  who 
have  simply  lost  their  perspec¬ 
tive.  Sometimes  they  find  their 
own  answers  just  by  putting 


their  problem  down  in  black 
and  white.’’ 

The  war,  she  explained,  na¬ 
turally  brought  a  great  increase 
in  her  mail,  and  led  her  to  the 
unhappy  conclusion  that  there 
will  be  “few  war  marriages 
left."  Although  secretaries  han¬ 
dle  most  of  the  mail,  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
mer  is  available  for  discussion 
and  frequently  answers  some 
particular  letter  herself. 

“For  instance,”  she  said, 
“here’s  an  example  of  one  ‘in¬ 
spiring’  letter.  It’s  from  a 
mother,  concerning  her  prob¬ 
lem  with  her  son,  who’s  just 
returned  after  fighting  his  way 
across  Europe  from  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beachhead.  She  writes 
me  that  he  will  not  come  home 
by  midnight,  the  hour  she  has 
set,  but  insists  on  remaining  out 
until  3  or  4  a.m.  Her  husband, 
she  tells  me  dolefully,  is  very 
unsympathetic  with  her  in  the 
matter.  Now,  can  you  imagine 
that?  Shouldn’t  I  be  a  strange 
creature  if  I  lost  my  sense  of 
humor  or  my  appreciation  of 
the  human  race  when  I  get  let¬ 
ters  like  that?” 

And  letters,  she  feels,  are 
necessary  to  any  sort  of  an 
“advice”  column.  “My  stuff  is 
of  value,”  she  said,  “only  if  it 
gets  to  the  people.” 

Although  she  gave  up  actual 
reporting  in  1920,  Mrs.  Gilmer 
has  never  lost  her  interest  in 
newspapers,  and  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  “feeling”  that  young 
reporters  now  are  struggling  too 
hai4  for  “realism.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that  they 
shouldn’t  stick  to  the  facts,  but 
just  bare  facts  are  so  often 
dull,”  she  said.  “There’s  always 
an  angle.  Call  it  human  in¬ 
terest,  call  it  what  you  will.  A 
great  actress  once  said,  when 
her  style  was  criticized  as  out¬ 
moded,  ‘I  can  still  make  ’em 
laugh  and  I  can  still  make  ’em 
cry.'  When  reporters  and  news 
writers  have  that  same  flair. 
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they  have  talent.  Anybody  can 
compile  vital  statistics.  I  start¬ 
ed  that  way.” 

Part  of  the  trend  toward  “so- 
called  realism”  on  the  part  of 
younger  reporters  today,  Mrs. 
Gilmer  attributes  to  their  spe¬ 
cialization.  “They  don’t  seem  to 
get  good  general  backgrounds, 
which  I  think  are  important.  I 
don’t  mean  to  criticize  them — 
perhaps  it  isn’t  possible.  Things 
and  circumstances  have 
changed.  But  It  seems  to  me 
that  experience  on  a  small 
newspaper,  at  first,  where  they 
must  cover  everything  from  fu¬ 
nerals  to  city  hall,  is  good  train¬ 
ing.” 

To  encourage  writing  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories,  she  has  es¬ 
tablished  an  annual  Dorothy  Dix 
award  for  young  writers. 

As  for  journalism  schools, 
her  comment  was  succinct: 
"They  serve  a  purpose.  They 
tend  to  weed  out  the  unfit.” 

Mrs.  Gilmer  has  not  forgotten 
her  own  newspaper  training, 
first  under  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Nich¬ 
olson  on  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  later,  as  a  re¬ 
porter  under  the  tutelage  of 
Arthur  Brisbane  on  the  New 
York  Journal. 

“What  he  taught  me  then- 
get  your  punch  in  your  lead, 
and  never  use  a  big  word — are 
two  rules  just  as  good  now  as 
then.” 

Recalling  the  handicaps  under 
which  women  worked  in  1896, 
when  her  career  began,  Mrs. 
Gilmer  smiled,  “It  wasn’t  quite 
respectable  then.”  and  she 
laughed  heartily  at  the  picture 
she  drew  of  herself  when  she 


accepted  the  job  with 
Journal  in  1900: 

“I  went  to  New  York  vm 
cash  in  my  stocking,  and  I  bm 
stocking.  We  didn’t  have  nka 
then.  I  was  convinced  tb 
everyone  in  New  York  vb, 
genius  and  I  was  destined  to  r. 
turn  to  New  Orlean^-fimi  I 
meant  to  be  prepared, 
got  there.  I  rode  the  sur< 
cars,  afraid  I’d  get  lost  On  - 
first  murder  story,  in  j?-' 
City,  I  was  so  scar^  I 
I’d  die.  I  debated  whether  • 
leave  the  ands  and  huts  out  ^ 
my  wire  copy  and  save  ras-r 
But  it  sounded  so  strange 
out  them  that  I  told  myieif  f 
wire  it  all.  if  it  breaki  V- 
Hearst.’  Fortunately,  it  didnt 

She  says  she’s  b^  lufii 
But  to  know  her  story,  tow- 
her  mobile  expressive  face' 
listen  to  her  calm  voice  aodV 
warm  laugh,  to  realize  her  ds 
sincere  interest  in  the  c 
its  people  is  to  follow  the  l- 
evitable  conclusion  that  "h:'. 
is  one  way  of  saying  ife: 
Work,  Ability  and  Courm* 

If  Elizabeth  Meriwether  (E‘ 
mer  has  a  single  vanity,  it  c  ? 
cerns  her  size.  She  had  one  re 
quest  to  make  of  the  photo^ 
pher.  She  said,  ‘‘Please  try : 
line  it  up  so  I  won't  look  It- 
I’m  seven  feet  tall  and  wer 
200  pounds.” 

• 

Wins  Safety  Award 

The  Buffalo  Evening  Smt 
won  a  100%  certificate  fvr: 
accidents  in  the  annual  acci' 
prevention  campaign  sp(m:r 
by  the  Associated  Industrial 
New  York  State  Inc. 
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WITH  BURGESS 
CHROME  MATS 

Giv*  the  halftones  and  line  reprodoe- 
tion*  in  your  paper  “eye  appeal” — 
with  Burxes*  Chrome  Mats  1  Labora¬ 
tory  testina  throuchout  every  step 
of  the  Buraess  manufacturina  pro¬ 
cess  insures  a  mat  that  molds  per¬ 
fectly.  That  registers  every  dot. 
every  character  and  line,  with  ut- 
m<.«t  fidelity. 

Buraess  Chrome  Mats  will  step  up 
the  appearance  of  the  entire  paper. 
They’re  uniform  in  quality.  Easy 
manipulation  and  dependability  have 
won  them  the  favor  of  ieadina  stereo 
operators. 

Try  Buraess  Chrome  Mats.  They’ll 
simplify  reproduction  problems,  in¬ 
sure  quality  results,  keep  "frontofflce" 
complaints  at  a  minimum  I 
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BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufoeturer,  and  Dhitibuieti  of  Burge, t  Chrome  and  Tone  Tri  j 
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^kjet.  "Here'sh  “L"*'  ‘'‘•"*P««at"oV  in' h"**!," **’' 
Tick."  Sow  h,  if  ^  What  ®*0 

H-id  ih.^'a';^ 


)r45  —  O*"  •*  ™®y  be  because  the  heads  of  the 

OsT  ^  *‘*®*^y  want  the  railroad  to  be  court- 

f  ^  _ ijjjLii  /  eous  as  well  as  efficient. 

'  I  know  that  the  President  of  the  B.  &  O., 

a_  ^  ^  Roy  B.  White,  was  passionately  anxious  to 

J^.  t/' —  have  B.  &  O.  employes  keep  up  their  rec¬ 
ord  for  courtesy  even  under  the  stress  of 
I  like  you  men  and  women  who  are  wartime  overwork.  He  kept  sayinjt  "Cour- 

timore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  because  tpsy  ij  not  rationed  on  the  B.  &  O.”  And 

ieem  to  know  that  a  railroad  can  be  long  before  that,  people  used  to  say  “The 
Qg  more  than  steel  rails  and  cars.  g.  ^  O.  is  modern  in  all  respects  but  one 
be  rails  and  cars  and  friendliness.  — old-fashioned  courtesy.” 


I  like  you  men  and  women  who  are  wartime  overwork.  He  kept  saying  “Cour¬ 
se  Biltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  because  tesy  is  not  rationed  on  the  B.  &  O.”  And 
iMiU  seem  to  know  that  a  railroad  can  be  long  before  that,  people  used  to  say  “The 
laeduQg  more  than  steel  rails  and  cars.  fl.  ^  O,  is  modern  in  all  respects  but  one 
kcu  be  rails  and  cars  and  friendliness.  — old-fashioned  courtesy.” 

lUils  and  cars  and  courtesy”  is  how 

Milolks  would  describe  the  B.  &  O.  ^ 

B«  courtesy,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  an-  IMW'faWOiieJ  ) 

lie  word  for  friendliness.  n'llfoa^  I 

Aid  you  folks  seem  to  have  it  more  than  Vvif  K .  / 

■f  ocher  big  working  group  I’ve  ever  seen.  \  / 

I  don’t  know  where  you  get  it.  Courtesy  \  CJOUt'teiy^/ 

M^jasl  plain  “catching”  among  B.&O. 

Every  time  I’ve  traveled  on  the 
I  B.  &  O.  I’ve  felt  that  I  was  a 
guest  of  everybody  connected 

with  the  road— and  not  just  150  u  •  l  n  o  l  . 

pounds  of  human  freight  that  .  **  »  obvious  that  B.  &  O.  courtesy  hasn  t 
HIT  ^u  had  to  get  from  New  York  lacquered  on  or  lectured  in-it  s  fust 

JlL-  to  Chicago  or  somewhere.  or  something. 

iL  Some  people  you  meet  seem  to  be  courteous 

J'i*  jL*  -Oa/N*  because  they’re  paid  to  be.  Somehow  or  other 

iAKy  14  ft  TrSdnlQu  oO  trft  If  2(0  the  courtesy  1  get  from  B.  &  O.  folks  has  a 

ItiU  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  all  B.&O.  sincerity  insured  by  an  interest  in 

ftployw  seem  to  realize  that  railroading  is,  o*.*’**'  P®oP*«;.  ®-  *  O.  employes  leave  me 
nrill,  not  only  a  business  of  moving  cars  with  the  feeling  that  they  re  courteous  be- 
Mod  on  tracks-but  mainly,  most  of  all,  a  cause  they  want  to  be  courteous-not  because 
kdatu  of  dealing  pleasantly  with  people.  have  to  be. 

B.  k  0.  courtesy  makes  me  want  to  be  ^  traveled  on  the  B.  &  O.  a  lot  during  the 
Ikuuiwiththepeoplewith  whomi  dobusi-  war,  and  even  then  I  felt  the  desire  on  the 
^  ness.  It  makes  me  want  to  be  part  of  every  B.  &  O.  employe  to  make  my  way 

jd  considerate.  And  that’s  one  pleasant.  You  railroaders  sure  took  a  beating 

nice  thing  about  courtesy:  during  the  war,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  blamed 
give  some  to  somebody  and  vou  for  getting  as  snappy  as  turtles. 

T  *  he  wants  to  spread  it;  you  We  wartime  travelers  and  shippers  took  a 

I  I  start  an  epidemic  of  goodwill,  beating,  coo — crowded  trains,  rationed  meals, 

I  It  must  be  fun  to  work  for  delayed  shipments,  etc.  But  I  do  know  this: 

®  an  organization  in  which  there  ‘bat  we  could  stand  an  awful  lot  of  incon- 

I  I  is  apparently  such  an  atmos-  venience  at  times  if  it  were  given  to  us  with 

I  ,  phere  of  wanting  to  be  nice  to  *  smile. 

I  ,  everybody.  I  guess  we’re  not  nearly  as  interested  in 

-sVNXN  k  tfcf  a  Me  P"  cent  efficiency  at  any  time,  as  we  are 

I  'r  ^  a.  yix-z  having  folks  treat  us  like  human  beings, 

«  a  Wt  A  I.  ^  ,h„„comi=g  L 

^  "  ev<r-WKlenw^  atc\^  often  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful 

IHbet  that  B.  &  O.  employes  live  longer  friendship  ...  if  it  is  frankly  admitted  and 
•jB  bate  fewer  stomach  ulcers  than  employes  “P  *“  possible  way. 

">  lot  of  other  outfits.  I  remember  one  hot  day  one  wartime  sum* 

J*  1  Jay,  I  don’t  know  how  B.  &.O.  em-  ™er  when  the  air-conditioning  happened  to 
W**  get  "that  way.”  It  may  be  because  the  be  off  in  a  B.  &  O.  car  in  which  I  had  a  bed- 

0.  is  the  oldest  railroad  in  America  room.  But  I  didn’t  mind  it,  because  the  por- 

the  habit  of  old-fashioned  courtesy  ‘«r  came  in  several  times  and  explained  to 
the  world  in  general  went  in  for  so  seemed  worried  about  it,  and  said 

h^e  and  bustle.  Maybe  courtesy  has  ‘bat  it  would  be  fixed  up  at  the  next  stop, 

^•■^ed  down  from  generation  to  gen-  That  porter  was  the  B.  &  O.  railroad  to  me 

of  B.  &  O.  employes.  for  the  time  being.  And  that  brings  up  a  point: 
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our  impression  of  a  railroad  is  something 
we  get  from  just  the  few  people  that  we  en¬ 
counter  when  we  travel  or  ship.  We  don’t  see 
the  1 1,000  miles  of  track  or  the  thousands  of 
cars  that  some  people  would  call  the  B.  &  O. 

.  To  us  the  B.  &  O.  is 
‘be  person  who  an- 
I'll  swers  us  when  we 

w'v  I/'  phoneabout  our  ticket 


It’s  obvious  that  B.  &  O.  courtesy  hasn’t 
been  lacquered  on  or  lectured  in— it’s  just 
natural  or  inborn  or  something. 

Some  people  you  meet  seem  to  be  courteous 
because  they’re  paid  to  be.  Somehow  or  other 
the  courtesy  I  get  from  B.  &  O.  folks  has  a 
ring  of  sincerity  inspired  by  an  interest  in 
other  people.  B.  &  O.  employes  leave  me 
with  the  feeling  that  they’re  courteous  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to  be  courteous — not  because 
they  have  to  be. 

I  traveled  on  the  B.  &  O.  a  lot  during  the 
war,  and  even  then  I  felt  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  every  B.  &  O.  employe  to  make  my  way 
pleasant.  You  railroaders  sure  took  a  beating 
during  the  war,  and  I  wouldn’t  have  blamed 
you  for  getting  as  snappy  as  turtles. 

We  wartime  travelers  and  shippers  took  a 
beating,  too — crowded  trains,  rationed  meals, 
delayed  shipments,  etc.  But  I  do  know  this: 
that  we  could  stand  an  awful  lot  of  incon¬ 
venience  at  times  if  it  were  given  to  us  with 
a  smile. 

I  guess  we’re  not  nearly  as  interested  in 
100  per  cent  efficiency  at  any  time,  as  we  are 
in  having  folks  treat  us  like  human  beings. 

In  fact,  a  failure  or  a  shortcoming  can 
often  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful 
friendship  ...  if  it  is  frankly  admitted  and 
made  up  for  in  the  best  possible  way. 

I  remember  one  hot  day  one  wartime  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  air-conditioning  happened  to 
be  off  in  a  B.  &  O.  car  in  which  I  had  a  bed¬ 
room.  But  I  didn’t  mind  it,  because  the  ^r- 
ter  came  in  several  times  and  explained  to 


phoneabout  our  ticket 
o*"  shipment  — or  the 
man  at  the  ticket  win- 
It  / dow  —  or  the  conduc- 
other  trainmen 
I  ‘  we  ask  about  a  train 

connection  —  or  the  porter  who  gets  us  a 
pillow — or  the  waiter  who  sees  that  our  water 
glass  is  full  —  or  the  brakeman  who  helps  us 
down  the  steps. 

In  short  you,  you,  YOU  are  the  B.  &  O. 

If  only  all  railroaders  realized  that  their 
personal  conduct  is  the  great  thing  which  a 
railroad  has  to  sell!  I  won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  just  anybody  can  operate  a  railroad.  But 
an  efficient  railroad  that  can  also  be  a  pleasant 
railroad  is  some  railroad!  That’s  why  I’m 
writing  this  fan  lener  to  B.  &  O.  employes. 

Of  course,  a  lot  of  “behind-the-scenes” 
workers  also  have  a  lot  to  do  with  B.  &  O.’s 
famous  courtesy.  If  a  track  is  kept  smooth 
for  passengers,  that’s  a  form  of  courtesy.  If 
equipment  runs  perfectly  and  trains  arrive  on 
time,  that  makes  passengers  happy  and  is  a 
form  of  courtesy.  If  freight  goes  through  fast 
and  safely,  that  is— yes— a  kind  of  courtesy. 
If  rolling  stock  stands  up,  and  if  cars  are  clean 
and  food  is  fresh  and  wholesome — these  are 
all  kinds  of  courtesy. 

You  can’t— in  any  business— have  a  front 
line  of  smilers  and  a  back  row  of  glums. 

And,  even  after  hours,  a  railroad  employe 
can  express  the  spirit  of  his  road  in  things 
he  says  to  other  people  about  his  road. 

A  railroad  can  be  a  grouch,  or  it  can  be 
a  friendly  genial  human  being.  It  is  what¬ 
ever  its  employes  make  it  seem  to  the  people 
they  meet  in  the  world. 

Whenever  I  discuss 
\/vii  ‘be  B.  &  O.  with  folks, 

\0U  .Tftfyj)  two  of  the  first  things 
|.Ahh|p^  ‘hey  almost  invariably 

mention  are  B.  &  O. 

nn  courtesy  and  the  qual- 

Uii  I'lc  B  o.  meals. 

The  fact  that  so 


You 
bppier 
on  w 


many  people  remember 
B.  &  O.  friendliness  is 


/  proofthatit  is  not  wasted. 

If  I  were  a  railroad.  I’d 
rather  have  a  rep  for 
courtesy  than  for  almost 
anything  else. 

It  must  be  a  joy  to  be  in  a  business  which 
makes  a  business  of  being  pleasant. 

B.  &  O.  advertising  says  “The  B.  &  O.  is  the 
way  to  go,”  and,  by  gosh,  I  believe  it’s  right  I 


i^oolid  in 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard.  Associate  Dean 

Groduot*  School  of  lournalinn.  Columbia  Univoruty,  N.  Y. 


An  Expert  Analysis 
Of  Soviet  Russia 

THE  GREAT  CONSPIRACY  by 

Michiel  Sayers  and  Albert  E.  Kahn. 

Boston:  IJttle.  Brown  and  Company. 

433  pp.  $3.50. 

“I  HOPE  I  can  scare  you  to 

death.  ...  I  shall  try,”  Ken¬ 
neth  Crawford,  Washington  cor- 
resDondent  for  Newsweek,  told 
a  New  York  audience  the  other 
day.  Mr.  Crawford  had  re¬ 
turned  from  two  years  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  war  correspondent.  To 
an  expectant  audience  he  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Russia  is  doing  precisely 
what  Germany  did  ten  years 
ago.  We  are  doing  precisely 
what  we  did  ten  years  ago.  The 
Soviets  are  determined  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  world.  I  think  we 
should  call  the  Russian  bluff, 
and  call  it  hard.” 

Winston  Churchill’s  address 
in  Missouri  this  week  blew  the 
same  alarm.  And  a  correspond¬ 
ent  just  back  from  the  Pacific 
reports  that  a  high  military  of¬ 
ficer  is  saying  not.  “If  we  fight 
Russia  .  .  but  “When  we 
square  off  .  .  .” 

These  observations  suggest 
the  timeliness  of  “The  Great 
Conspiracy”  by  the  authors  of 
“The  Secret  War  Against  Amer¬ 
ica”  and  “The  Plot  Against  the 
Peace.y  It  is  an  extraordinary 
narrative  that  dramatizes  the 
Russian  side  of  the  Soviet  strug¬ 
gle  for  stability  and  power — 
from  the  Revolution  of  1917  to 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
It  is  a  justification  of  Russia’s 
suspicion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  thoroughly 
documented  and  much  of  it  gen¬ 
erally  unknown  to  the  public.  It 
should  serve  as  something  of  a 
balance  in  the  controversy  now 
raging. 

Thje  authors’  thesis  is  that 
Russia  has  been  an  ideological 
bugaboo  to  the  capitalist  world 
since  Lenin  came  to  power — a 
bugaboo  and  a  battleground, 
therefore,  of  foreign  intrigue, 
assassination,  counter-revolution 
and  invasion.  It  is  a  breathless 
tale  told  with  the  drama,  vivid 
profiles  and  aliveness  of  an  his¬ 
torical  novel.  It  is  history  with 
an  indubitable  sympathy  for  the 
Soviet  government’s  quarter- 
century  of  struggle.  But  Its 
facts  are  true  and  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  understanding. 

It  isn’t  all  the  truth,  for  it  is 
a  Russia  bleeding,  striving  and 
almost  fiawless  that  emerges 
from  the  book.  Meddling,  fo¬ 
menting  British  and  American 
agents  lurk  in  the  whispering 
places  of  Moscow  and  Lenin¬ 
grad.  Heaven  knows  we  have 
been  given  too  much  to  naive 
sympathy;  and  we  saw  too  little 
of  the  sinister  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  days  between  1918  and 
1941.  But  having  both  sides  on 
the  table  is  a  virtue. 

There  are  four  parts  in  the 
book:  Revolution  and  Counter- 
Revolution  from  1917  to  1921  in 


a  web  of  master  spies,  stolen 
documents,  and  secret  agents 
that  reads  like  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon:  the  secrets  of  the 
Cordon  Sanitaire;  the  Pre-Mu¬ 
nich  period  of  the  Fifth  Column, 
and  the  realistic  Post-Munich 
period  to  San  Francisco. 

As  for  dramatic  flavor,  let’s 
open  the  volume  at  random: 

‘"rhe  smoke-filled  ballroom  of 
the  Smolny  Institute,  with  its 
marble  columns,  white  chande¬ 
liers  and  inlaid  floor,  now 
housed  the  representatives  of 
Russian  soldiers  and  workers. 
Dirty,  unshaven,  weary,  Soviet 
deputies — soldiers  with  mud  of 
the  trenches  still  on  their  uni¬ 
forms,  workers  in  their  caps  and 
black  crumpled  suits,  sailors  in 
their  striped  sweaters  and  small, 
round,  beribboned  hats — listened 
as  the  members  arose  one  after 
another  to  speak  from  the  trib¬ 
une. 

“A  vast  roar  and  tumult 
broke  out  as  a  short,  stocky  man 
in  a  baggy  suit  stood  up  on  the 
platform,  his  bald  head  gleam¬ 
ing,  a  sheaf  of  papers  in  his 
hand  .  .  . 

“Bending  slightly  forward, 
the  speaker  said:  ‘We  shall  now 
proceed  to  construct  the  Social¬ 
ist  order!’ 

“’The  speaker  was  Lenin.” 
Historic  facts  in  this  conspira¬ 
torial  interlude  between  the 
two  wars  are  credited  to  official 
documents.  Picturesque  con¬ 
versations  from  Master  Spy 
Reilly’s  account  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  and  from  Trotsky’s  “Own 
Story”  are  not  so  well  authen¬ 
ticated.  But  the  book  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  understanding  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  pragmatic  attitude  and  her 
suspicions.  And  understand¬ 
ing  is  a  calming  dosage  for  ju¬ 
dicious  action  in  these  times. 

A  Rebuke 
To  Prof.  Hayek 

ROAD  TO  REACTION  by  Herman 
Finer.  .\n  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
Book.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.  228  pp.  $2. 

’THIS  is  a  good  time  to  mention 
Professor  Finer’s  brilliant  and 
forthright  rebuke  to  the  “Road 
to  Serfdom”  by  Friedrich 
Hayek.  It  is  another  book  for 
those  who  want  both  sides  of  a 
question. 

Hayek’s  thesis  implied  that 
because  Nazi  Germany  and  So¬ 
viet  Russia  acquired  constric¬ 
tive  government  controls  and 
the  United  States  was  using 
more  and  more  controls,  the 
United  States  was  becoming 
fascist.  Dr.  Finer,  a  Visiting 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at 
Harvard  after  12  years  on  the 
faculty  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  takes  this  argument 
and  its  corollaries  logically  and 
devastatingly  apart.  Point  by 
point  he  examines  Mr.  Hayek. 
“Prejudiced,  ignorant,  unin¬ 
formed,”  he  charges. 

It  is  a  lively  and  scholarly 
book. 


BOOK-AUTHOR  LUNCHEON 

Enjoying  their  cocktails  just  before  start  of  the  Washiagtos 
2nd  Book  and  Author  Luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Stotler  recestty.Llg 
Joseph  Lalley,  Post  book  editor;  Louis  Bromiield;  Herbsit 
Post  editorial  writer,  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Clappw. 


Wanted:  Nylons 

Chicago— The  Chicago  Her- 
ald-Americon  has  offered  $1.- 
000  reward  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  any  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributor  of  nylon  hosiery  in 
the  black  market.  The  offer 
has  resulted  in  scores  of  tele¬ 
phone  colls  to  the  paper. 

City  Editor  Harry  Reutlinger. 
said  valuable  information  is 
being  turned  over  to  the  OPA. 
Price  officials  praised  the 
newspoper’s  effort. 

Berge  Asks  More  Data 
On  Syndicate  Case 

San  Francisco — The  Allied 
Sacramento  Valley  Newspapers 
resolution  asking  anti-trust  ac¬ 
tion  against  “news  syndicate 
monopolies”  lacks  sufficient  de¬ 
tail,  Jan  Sehorn,  Association 
secretary,  said  he  was  advised 
in  a  letter  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wendell 
Berge. 

Berge  wrote  suggesting  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Henderson  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  anti-trust  section 
here  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  association 
members  or  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

One  publisher  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  the  members 
lack  time  and  funds  to  collect 
complete  data  and  proof  but 
plan  to  call  on  Henderson  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Asked  what  details  would  be 
desired,  Henderson  said  it  was 
against  department  policy  for 
him  to  discuss  the  case  at  this 
time. 

■ 

Hits  Race  Prejudice 

Lynn,  Mass.  —  Cooperating 
with  civic  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations  in  a  movement  to  elimi¬ 
nate  racial  prejudice,  the  Daily 
Evening  Item  has  sponsored  a 
billboard  in  the  business  district. 
Colored  posters,  supplied  by  the 
American  Institute  for  Democ¬ 
racy,  feature  messages  of  racial 
and  religious  tolerance. 


8  Personnel  Giongii 
In  AP  Are  AnnouacH 

Appointment  of  three 
traffic  bureau  chiefs  aod 
correspondents  has  bees 
nounced  by  Associated  ! 

Robert  E.  Bolton,  who  i 
AP  service  as  a  printw  a 
ant  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  II 
becomes  traffic  chief  it 
Haven,  Conn.;  Rulon  Q.  I 
becomes  TBC  at  Salt  Lake 
where  he  had  been  acting 
fic  chief,  and  R.  A. 
has  been  named  at  Detnit 
The  new  correspondenli 
Norman  Bell,  San  Diego,  T-' 
James  P.  Hackett.  Atlaifc 
John  Kamps,  Helena, 
Joseph  H.  Karshner,  Ann  < 
Harold  Milner,  Pierre,  S.  D 
Other  personnel  change 
elude  Maurice  E.  (Duk 
Moran,  war  corresponded 
merly  attached  to  the  Rom 
reau,  transferred  to  Pittsns 
Russell  Landstrom,  returned 
London  after  home  leave;  A. 
Goldberg,  Budapest  to  Pr 
after  two  months’  home 
Gale  Tilln,  transferred 
Pierre,  S.  D.,  to  Bismarck;  Fs 
Lewis,  London  to  Beni.  Svi' 
land:  Steven  V.  David,  : 
Portland  into  the  foreign  sa’ 
ice  in  India.  _ 

I  Editor  &  Publttlier  Ait 
Render  Usefni 
Professional  Senriai 

Situation  Wanted  Ada,  P*d**,^ 
important  task,  in  th^  tier 
skilled  Newspaper  worken  to 
Editors  and 

sections  of  the  country  ® 

need  for  men  of  their  aDility. 

Letters  such  as  •1’* 
dicate  the  value  of  Einwa  a 
LisiiEa  Ads. 

■7  have  to  thank  Eoirm 
LisHEX  for  my  new  too.  twi 
the  second  time  tkM 
done  yeontan  work.  MS 

tyatit'ed  advertisemeMTisMmn 

a  yearly  boost  of  $1,000. 

7  wish  / 

name  in  a  Tesnmo*^^ ^ 
circumstances  are  suck  turn 
inadvisable. 

Read  Editor  &  PuWiik«A4 
For  Profit 

Use  Them  For  Reidt* 
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IB  Letter 
died  As  Step 
Getting  Data 


If  Ftibc  S.  Towle 

At  National  Research  Bu* 
Ejae.,  of  Chicago,  under  the 
■  ^Feb.  23,  has  published 
■nt  issue  of  a  weekly  class!* 
Kiinletter,  entitled  "What’s 
K^g  Today  in  Classified 
■itising The  editor  is  Jack 
Ktone.  who  recently  joined 
WHa  of  the  Chicago  bureau 
plteepresident  and  manager 
I  newspaper  services  (E&P, 


EDITOR'S  BIRTHDAY 


Members  of  the  Lexington 
Leader  news  staff  gave  a 
birthday  party  recently  for 
Charlie  Dickerson  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  paper's 
news  staff  for  23  years.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Dickerson  (at  ex¬ 
treme  right),  a  harness-horse 
enthusiost  for  many  years, 
admires  a  miniature  of  a 
trotting  horse,  sulky  and 
driver. 


ft(  material. 

Cader  proper  guidance  and 
inction,  this  publication  can 
BTC  a  most  useful  purpose,  in 
it  interest  of  newspaper  classi- 
ki  l^re  has  been  a  need,  for 
1  long  time,  for  a  classified 


t  SVT'V- 


skttle  removed  from  its  remote  TT 

^tu5  of  yesteryears.  However,  lUmOlS  U.  Completes 

teipplication  of  local  classified  AP  Reports  VollUIieS 
k  national  problems  of  recon-  m  ■  _ 

Kfsion;  its  use  as  a  worthy  ad-  Urbana,  Ill.  Climaxing  a 
^at  local  outlets  of  national  ‘hrfe:year  search  the  University 
ifflufacturers:  and  its  rightful  of  Illinois  School  of  Journalism 
as  a  specific  part  of  na-  this  week  acquired  the  last  vol- 
bal  merchandising  plans  and  un^es  of  annual  Associated  Press 
listrtising  schedules,  in  the  Reports  need^  to  complete  its 
E2d5  of  the  advertisers  and  volume  set,  one  of  ^e  few 
Kders,  place  a  new  meaning  cornplete  sets  m  the  U.  S.,  F.  S. 
ci  interpretation  on  the  word  Sieber,  director  of  the  School, 
adunal.”  in  association  with  announces. 

The  reports  cover  the  period 
Hie  possibilities  of  such  classi-  ot  AP  history  from  1894  to  the 
iations  as  Automotive,  Real  present. 

^te,  kindred  classifications.  The  School  of  Journalism  ac- 
y  Merchandise  are  without  quired  the  reports  from  three 
i!it-i)rovidinK  an  intelligent  principal  sources:  Kent  Cooper, 
presentation,  based  upon  AP  executive  director;  Frank  B. 
kSs  rather  than  fancy,  has  been  Noyes,  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
Nicaled  on  market  analysis,  ning  Star,  for  50  years  AP  pres- 
&ler  acceptance,  and  media  ident,  and  Charles  S.  Diehl,  who 
-sage.  Most  important  is  for  29  years  was  assistant  secre- 
b  element  of  time  tary  of  the  association  from  its 

Qaaified  manaeement  must  beginning  and  who  set  up  the 
jwnitantly  informed  of  time- 
f  ataitions;  regional  and  na-  service. 

I^al  trends  and  activities;  the 
^  for  concerted  action;  and  t» 

to  sell  classified  advertis-  IMsrBQltn  PcipSTS  111 


/  don’t  mind  him  hogging  our  Buffalo 
Evening  Neivs*  but  I  zvish  he  zvonldn’t 
reeid  the  funnies  out  loud!” 


'  ™  Ton  b' 

in 

advertise^* 

succeeded.  % 


.  howe''®'^' 

here  vr®^®  ’ 
wou\d  hove 

everyone 
^een  reading 

„®  everyone^ 

eems  co 
lost  VropP«r,' 

/tried  to  buii 

balanced 
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RADIO 


Tele  Set  Owners  Ask 
More  Than  They  Get 


Radio  Station 
Audience  Count 
Begun  By  BMB 


By  Jerry  Walker 


VIRTUALLY  all  of  the  nation's 

television  stations  have  gone 
temporarily  blind  .  .  .  they’re 
off  the  air  for  a  few  weeks  while 
engineers  switch  them  over  to 
the  new  channels  designated  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  tele¬ 
vision  broadcasters  have  ceased 
any  activity.  Rather,  the  sales¬ 
men  are  very  busy  lining  up 
sponsors,  the  promoters  are  still 
arguing  black-and-white  versus 
color,  and  the  laboratories  are 
turning  out  devices  which  will 
go  far  to  improve  both  trans¬ 
mission  and  reception. 

When  the  DuMont  station. 
WARD,  resumes  in  New  York, 
it  will  be  on  a  full  business 
basis  with  a  base  rate  of  $300 
an  hour  or  $255  on  a  52-time 
basis.  Some  of  the  shows  will 
originate  in  the  John  Wana- 
maker  Store  studios. 

National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  this  week  invited  the  ac¬ 
tive  participation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  clients  in  com¬ 
mercial  television  programs.  A 
flat  rate  of  $100  will  be  the 
transmitter  charge  for  11  min¬ 
utes  to  one  hour;  $75  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  Studio  for  live  talent 
shows  will  cost  $750  an  hour;  for 
film  shows,  $25  an  hour. 

Meanwhile,  the  few  hundred 
set  owners  of  the  country  have 
been  missing  chiefly  the  wrest¬ 
ling  bouts,  a  few  stage  shows 
of  “little  theater’’  caliber,  some 
special  movie  reels,  and  time  by 
Bulova. 

What  Con  Be  Seen 

Take  a  typical  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  on  WNBT  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  a  New  York¬ 
er’s  video  fare.  He  can  turn 
to  a  Katherine  Dunham  dance 
program  on  WCBW,  or  “It’s  a 
Gift,”  a  comedy  audience-par¬ 
ticipation  show,  for  variety.  All 
this  he  gets  “for  free”  .  .  .  while 
Britain  puts  a  fee  of  $8  a  year 
on  eye-and-ear  sets: 


In  Town  Tcnlay 

"The  World  In  Your  Horae” 
Sponsored  by  RCA  Victor 
Weather  by  Botany 
"The  Cavalcade  of  Sports”  Spon- 
sorerl  by  Gillette  Boxing — .Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden 
Time  by  Waltham 
Boxing — Feature  Bout 
SATURDAY 
Time  by  Bulova 

“The  Strangler”  with  Judy 
Campbell,  Selrastian  Shaw 
Time  by  Bulova 
SUNDAY 
Time  by  Elgin 
The  Television  Newsreel 
Laughter  in  Paris — Feature  Stu¬ 
dio  Presentation 
Time  by  Elgin 

Hockey — Madison  Square  Garden 
— Rangers  vs  Montreal 


MONDAY 
Time  by  Bulova 

“Jungle  Siren”  with  Ann  Cork) 
and  Buster  Crabbe  (Feature) 
Time  by  Bulova 
Feature  Western 
TUESDAY 

(Lincoln  Memorial  Services  from 
Our  Nation’s  Capital) 
WEDNESDAY 
Time  by  Waltham 
“Texas  Manhunt”  with  Bill  Bovd, 
Art  Davis,  and  Lee  Powell  (Fea¬ 
ture) 

Time  by  Waltham 
THURSDAY 
Time  by  Bulova 
Teletruth — Children’s  Quiz 

“Vincennes” _ Yale  University 

Press — American  Historical  Ser- 


“  Billy  the  Kid’s  Roundup”  with 
Buster  Cr.abbe  (Feature) 

Time  by  Bulova 

Hockey — Madison  Square  Garden 
—  Rangers  vs  Boston 
FRIDAY 
Time  by  Waltham 


Just  the  other  day,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  brought 
together  90  persons  who  own 
video  sets  and  showed  them 
color  television.  Then  the  vis¬ 
itors  were  asked  a  few  ques¬ 
tions. 

Few  Are  Satisfied 

Only  12%  said:  “I  am  com¬ 
pletely  satisfled  with  the  tele¬ 
vision  now  being  broadcast.” 
The  rest  were  willing  to  pay 
considerably  more  for  sets  that 
would  receive  color.  One  out  of 
seven  said  it  would  be  better 
to  spend  money  to  improve  the 
quality  of  programs  in  black- 
and-white  than  to  spend  it  to 
develop  color. 

Every  time  anyone  mentions 
costs  of  television,  figures  get 
astronomical.  For  instance 
there’s  the  $425,000,000  estimate 
for  a  proposed  radar-video  net¬ 
work;  and  there's  the  reported 
$125,000  put  on  the  line  by  Gil¬ 
lette  Safety  Razor  Co.  for  the 
Louis-Conn  fight. 

“Television  as  an  advertising 
medium,”  says  Paul  B.  Mowrey 
of  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  “is  not  for  the  confirmed 
bargain  hunter.”  And  in  the 
next  breath  he  announces  that 
ABC  has  signed  Lockheed  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  for 
a  half-hour  television  program, 
the  first  West  Coast  commercial 
undertaken  by  ABC. 

Lockheed  will  be  allowed 
four  broadcasts  to  tell  about 
the  Constellation.  That’s  ABC 
policy  on  video.  They  want  the 
advertiser  to  keep  from  going 
too  deeply  Into  the  barrel  with 
production  costs  until  he  learns 
how  to  use  the  new  medium. 
It’s  also  ABC  policy  to  feature 
special  events  and  on-the-spot 
newsevents.  “I  Saw  It  Happen” 
is  a  pet  program  linked  to  news 
celebrities.  And  ABC  also  has 
been  experimenting  with  sports 
cartoonists  as  video  stars.  The 
Balaban  &  Katz  station  in  Chi¬ 
cago  has  worked  up  programs 
around  noted  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists. 

Television  audiences,  it  has 
been  learned  in  surveys,  object 
to  commercials  which  break  up 


MARKS  20  YEARS 

Harry  Murdock,  Chicago 
Sun  drama  and  movie  critic, 
smiles  through  horseshoe 
wreath  of  flowers  from  friends 
in  the  show  business,  mark¬ 
ing  his  gecent  2(hh  anniversary 
as  a  newspaper  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  critic.  Before 
joining  the  Sun,  Murdock  was 
with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


a  program,  and  they  refuse 
to  accept  anything  that  is  un¬ 
realistic  or  untrue  to  life.  They 
accept  the  philosophy  that  com¬ 
mercials  are  part  of  the  show, 
but  they  want  them  to  be  in¬ 
formative,  interesting,  plausible. 

Speeding  the  day  when  tele¬ 
vision  can  do  a  good  job  of 
covering  a  news  event,  Philco 
’Television  Engineering  Labora¬ 
tories  have  produced  a  35-pound 
camera  and  control  equipment 
that  fits  into  a  suitcase. 

RCA  Victor  engineers  told  the 
the  other  day  of  a  table  model 
sight-and-sound  receiver  to  be 
retailed  at  $200.  Improved  an¬ 
tennas  and  a  new  roof-to-living- 
room  transmission  line,  they 
said,  will  provide  brighter, 
clearer  pictures. 


Business  Notes 


Asheville  Men  Hono 


FM  EQUIPMENT  prices  lower 
than  prewar  were  posted  this 
week  by  Radio  Engineering  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Long  Island  City.  A 
250-watt  transmitter  was  listed 
at  $4,500;  one  kilowatt.  $7,800. 
First  of  seven  one  -  kilowatt 
power  frequency  converters  was 
sent  to  WINX  ( Washington  Post ) 

.  .  .  Production  of  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  sets,  five  months  after  VJ- 
Day,  is  lagging  behind  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  prewar  average  output, 
but  the  January  record  was 
“considerably  better”  than  that 
of  December.  .  .  .  Eric  Sevareid. 
former  U.P.  man  in  Paris,  has 
been  named  chief  Washington 
correspondent  of  CBS.  .  .  .  Maine 
radio  stations  have  developed 
their  own  news-gathering  sys¬ 
tem  with  100  correspondents. 


Large  oil  portraits  of  ChKia 
A.  Webb,  president  of  the  Aik 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-TimnOi 
and  Donald  S.  Elias,  viceim 
dent  of  the  company  and  <iea 
tive  director  of  RMlio  State 
WWNC,  were  recently  pre«a# 
for  hanging  in  the  Citues-Tiii 
Building  as  a  gift  of  empire 
The  presentation  was  m»d*J 
ceremonies  with  approxiaW 
200  employes  of  the  publiAa 
firm  attending. 


Scott 

Magazine  RmI* 


Jones  Antonistk 
Tension  GovMW 


Judge  Barnes  Assigned  omI  ■■  oAst 

Federal  Judge  John  P.  Barnes  !■  peefae**** 

has  been  assigned  to  hear  the 

retrial  of  a  $100,000  libel  suit  Smsi  tut  SbaMM 

by  George  Washington  Robnett, 

against  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  book  wg  g.-tklJi 

publishers.  The  first  trial  ended  ^  ftRST  iSCOU  W 

with  a  hung  jury.  The  suit  ■r.AlMISIJa  &  ^ 

concerns  statements  in  the  book,  ruui»i«a^ 

“Under  Cover.”  “** 

IDITOR  a  PU  B  LI  SHIR  March*' 


WaherSeottl 


With  $1,000,000  pledged  fa- 
kitty,  the  Broadcast  Meu®! 
ment  Bureau  put  a  half-miUi, 
ballots  in  the  mail  this  week  i 
its  first  effort  to  deterraiaib 
scientific  sampling,  tte 
station  and  network  audi 
of  the  U.  S. 

A  year  in  the  tnakiig,  s 
BMB  survey  has  the  supp«t 
the  National  Associatioa 
Broadcasters,  the  Americ«iJ 
sociation  of  Advertisi^ 
cies  and  the  Associatioa  of  ft 
tional  Advertisers,  ^eftei 
will  become  for  the  radio 
try  what  the  Audit  Bureti^ 
Circulations  has  become  for  ^ 
publishing  business  depeodi 
the  degree  of  acceptance 
is  given  to  the  first  au 
measurement  statistics,  BJIF; 
principal  proponents  arimi( 

What  radio  stations  do  )9i 
listen  to?  .  .  .  that  is  the  qga 
tion  being  asked  in  nearly! 
communities.  The  ballot  bt 
down  the  replies  to  call  1 
daytime,  nighttime,  and 
often.  Coasters  for  drink 
glasses  are  given  to  those 
reply. 

One-fourth  of  the  natiai 
largest  stations,  the  50,000-ts> 
ers,  have  withheld  their  fiiia 
cial  support  from  BMB. 
three  networks  are  subscrilw 
however.  Altogether  t^ii 
620  subscribing  stations. 

Revolutiona^  changes  is  as 
work  affiliations,  advertiiid 
rates,  and  individual  sbtia 
operations  may  result  froati 
publication  of  the  measureaei 
next  October,  Hugh  Feltis,  ES 
president,  said  this  week  k  i 
press  interview. 


ennsy  Preparing 
[Centennial  Copy 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 

HjtiDELPHIA  —  To  visual-  operates  a  total  of  26,074  miles 
^i^nerica's  remarkable  in-  of  trackage.  It  operates  2,570 
iiitrial  and  transportation  miles  of  electrified  trackage,  or 
^  In  the  span  of  a  century,  about  38%  of  the  total  electri- 
only  to  gaze  upon  one  fied  standard  railroad  track  in 
Dition’s  favorite  museum  the  U.  S.  It  now  has  over  1.700 
^  “John  Bull,”  the  air-conditioned  cars,  and  every 
oldest  original  loco-  day — from  kitchens  no  larger 
built  in  1831  and  placed  than  apartment  kitchenettes — 
l^ce  on  the  Camden  and  serves  more  than  12,000  meals. 
Ugjr  (N.  J.)  Railroad,  the  In  the  company’s  record  of 
liiiKOtnotive  used  on  any  line  service  and  its  prestige  as  a 
M  li  today  included  in  the  leader,  there  are  many  firsts  to 
M  Pennsylvania  System.  its  cr^it.  It  was  the  first  to 
nkf  contrast  “John  Bull”  use  the  air-brake  which  simul- 
Mneh  mighty  behemoths  of  taneously  grips  the  wheels  of 
kiittl  rails  as  models  S-1  or  more  than  100  cars;  the  first  to 
H.  iMisive  497.000-pounders  use  all-steel  rails  and  all-steel 
pbped  with  superheaters  and  passenger  equipment;  the  first 
rirnow  being  constructed  by  to  use  the  block  signal  system; 
bBiMwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  first  to  adopt  track  Umks. 

*  Practically  one-half  of  the  en- 

mf  the  Class  GG-1  pMxnger  tire  population  of  the  U.  S.  U 
the  most  powOTul  elec-  found  in  the  territory  directly 
kkomotlve  of  its  type  ever  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania’s 
yo'*  lines.  PRR  directly  serving  nine 
iKiwiftly  at  sustained  speeds  of  the  10  largest  cities  in  the 
Iwrt  than  100  miles  per  hour,  country. 

IM  Md  ^llath.  or  Lilliput  jfs  3.300  stations  are  in  direct 
ifte  Giant  Ogre,  had  noth-  touch  with  32  cities,  each  with 
I  by  way  of  comparison  in  g  population  of  over  100.000;  150 
5  1  ciWes  each  with  a  population  of 
btaBuli  and  the  1948  model  over  10,000,  and  63  with  a  popu- 
ImKhoo.  lation  of  over  5,000. 

Emphasizes  Size  The  centennial  campaign  now 

Ik  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  progress  etnbraces  the  story 
pdUzing  its  centennial  by  a  o^^^he  parallel  dev^opment  of 
dmc  advertising  campaign  indu^iM  which 

Pining  out  to  newsoaners.  have  grown  up  with  the  rail- 
■dnes  and  periodicals  of  all  which  it  serves, 

kk  will  be  100  years  old  on  10.000  Sidings 

?***•  ,  ,  .  Since  the  PRR’s  first  tracks 

tag  a  prominent  and  con-  were  laid.  10.000  individual  in- 
advertiser.  PRR  dustrial  enterprises,  each  con- 
witmg  the  story  of  its  ep-  nected  by  private  sidings,  have 
■  It  P^’ORrcss — from  taken  root  alongside  the  right- 

■jo  1946  in  picturesoue  of-way.  Many  additional  thou- 
^  emphasizing  the  size  sands  of  plants  and  factories  are 
SJ.  .  ,  ,,  adiacent  to  its  lines. 

iM  campaign  in  reality  got  Because  of  this  interlocking 
stw!!*T  y®®*"  relationship  and  the  manner  in 

WlMuance  of  PRR  s  an-  which  the  private  and  profes- 
^  alendar  for  1046.  a  mas-  .cjonal  lives  of  so  many  people 
so  manv  different  communi- 
Frank  Reillv.  ties  are  affected,  the  advertising 

^sands  of  oifice  build-  campaign  now  unleashed  is  go- 
p lUover  America,  this  pic-  jpg  to  a  great  number  and  va- 
presentation  has  been  en-  riety  of  media, 
m  widespread  attention  * 

'liace  the  turn  of  the  new 


I  54  NEWSPAPERS  I 

I  in  25  STATES  I 

J  have  subscribed  to  !• 

I  Congressional  Notebook;: 
and  Congressional  Quarterly  | 

Service  Since  January  ist  S 

iryi'i’sniiiiyii'ini'  vvvtiVWifVWVVM 

iThe  Weekly  Story  on  Congress 
lin  Concise,  Easy-to-use  Form! 

lYour  readers  are  looking  to  your  news  stories  and 
editorials  for  the  background  and  history  of  mator 
bills  .  .  .  and  on  your  congressmen!  Congressional 
Notebook  gives  you  the  weekly  report  .  .  .  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  gives  you  the  90-day  record — 
complete,  concise,  convenient — with  cumulative  index 
for  your  permanent  reference. 

An  Analysis  BEFORE  Congress  Takes  Action, 
inclstding 

•  Action  of  Important  Committees  •  Line-up  of 
Pressure  Groups  and  organizations  •  Who  said  what 
on  the  floor  •  The  story  of  amendments. 

Published  by 

PRESS  RESEARCH,  INC. 

Henrietta  &  Nelson  Poynter,  Editors  and  Poblithers 
732  17th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 


Nace  A  series  of  4-color  ads  is  Z 

r  e  ew  scheduled  to  appear  in  weekly.  732  17th  St  N 

n*  Philadelphia  advertising  bi-weekl.v  and  monthly  maga-  ^ 

“'T  of  A1  Paul  Leftnn  rnm-  Leftons  say  some  of  S  Washington  6, 

Shindies  the  PeSlSa  A'"®>’ica  s  foremost  illustrators  S  ^ 

account^  vania  engaged  to  execute  •) 

‘wtW  surmised  from  gazing  advertisements.  ^  Enter  our  subs. 

» « few  pictures  of  locomo-  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  H  .  1  xt  l 

Prom  only  a  few  trains  *n  the  cities  and  towns  served  2  s*onal  Notcboo 
daily  in  the  beginning,  by  the  Pennsylvania  are  to  carry  S  Onarterlv  Servi 
'  *^“'*ylvania  has  advanced  a  proportionate  share  of  the  rail-  «  quarterly  servi 
^  point  where  it  operates  road's  1946  allotments  of  space.  2 
a  day.  The  agency  says  that  in  ad- 

“■wie  the  enormous  traf-  dition  to  the  anniversary  adver-  jj  Name _ 

laes  its  lines  every  year,  tisements.  the  1946  campaign  • 

I'^ntly  in  service  4,659  contemplates  insertion  of  a  • 

6.487  passenger  number  of  ads  of  timely  interest  •'  .t  m 
I  238.959  freight  cars,  relating  to  new  phases  of  the  *1  Name  or  Paper 
I equipment  cars  and  Pennsylvania's  passenger,  ! 


PRESS  RESEARCH,  INC. 

732  17th  St.  N.  W. 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Enter  our  subscription  for  Congres¬ 
sional  Notebook  and  Congressional 
Quarterly  Service  for  12  months. 

Name _ 


freight  and  industrial  services. 
Iji  total  mileage  equal  to  And,  to  round  out  the  1946 
^  around  the  world  and  story,  advertisements  of  an  in- 
Pcross  the  American  stitutional  nature  may  appear 
*Cain,  PRR  System  from  time  to  time. 


City _ 
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^“$30  por  month. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

New  Vicepresidents 
TWO  New  York  agencies  an* 
nounced  the  election  of  new 
vicepresidents  this  week.  At 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  the  pro¬ 
motion  went  to  Harby  Harding, 
an  account  executive  on  the 


Mitchell  Harding 

General  Foods  account.  At 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  W. 
Robest  Mitchell,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  on  the  American  Chicle 
Company,  Ronrico  Corporation 
and  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association,  was  named  to  the 
oflSce.  Harding  joined  Young  & 
Rubicam  in  1943,  having  for¬ 
merly  served  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  American  magazine. 
Mitchell  joined  Grant  in  1945, 
after  19  years  in  the  advertising 
field.  He  will  be  in  charge  of 
International  administrations 
and  service  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  Harding’s  new  position  is 
General  Foods  account  super¬ 
visor. 

In  New  Spots 

PAUL  RADIN,  of  Buchanan  and 

Company,  New  York,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  of 
the  agency  and  has  left  for  Hol¬ 
lywood  to  take  charge  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  office.  He  will 
bead  a  creative  unit  servicing 
the  agency’s  motion  picture  ac¬ 
counts.  John  Krimsky,  in 
charge  of  the  office  now,  is  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  to  be  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  United 
Artists’  and  International  Pic¬ 
tures  accounts. 

C  o  R  R  Y  W.  Pause,  with 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  for  the  last  20  years,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
agency. 

Marc  C.  Ivey,  formerly  with 
Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Chicago, 
Joins  Bert  S.  Gittins,  Milwaukee, 
as  an  account  executive. 

J.  Manning  Sullivan  has  been 
appointed  space  buyer  and  ac¬ 
countant  for  the  Nelson  Ches- 
raan  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Margaret  E.  Flemming,  for¬ 
merly  a  free  lance  in  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity,  has  joined 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.  as  copy 
idiief  of  the  Buffalo  office. 

Constance  Dierfelter,  for¬ 
merly  with  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  has  Joined  the  media 
department  of  S.  R.  Leon  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Harold  Mareowitz,  formerly 
with  Kudner  agency  has  joined 
the  art  department  of  Emil  Mo¬ 
gul  Co.,  New  York;  Etta  Lough- 
ran.  fonnerly  in  the  promotion 
and  publicity  departments  of 
R.  H.  Macy’s  and  Co.,  New  York, 


and  Elizabeth  Arden,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  division  of 
Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  New  York, 
as  fa^ion  account  executive. 

J.  Burton  Stevens,  previously 
with  Doherty.  CUfford  &  Shen- 
fleld.  New  York,  has  rejoined 
Roy  S.  Durstine,  New  York,  as 
art  director. 

Winfield  D.  Davis,  recently 
with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has 
joined  G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New 
York,  as  an  account  executive. 

Wilma  Wheeler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  office  manager  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago. 
She  was  formerly  secretary- 
tieasurer  of  the  American  Con¬ 
servation  Co.  of  which  she  is 
still  a  director. 

Ray  L.  Polley  has  joined 
Lockwood-Shackelford,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  as  production  manager. 
He  was  formerly  production 
manager  for  Sterling-Krippene 
Agency,  Los  Angeles. 

Burton  A.  Reavis,  formerly 
'with  D’Arcy,  has  joined  the  for¬ 
eign  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson’s  New  York  office. 

Service  Stars 

KENNETH  C.  SHENTON.  for¬ 
merly  captain  in  the  AAF,  has 
joined  Wilson,  Haight  &  Welch, 
New  York,  as  associate  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Lt.  Shirley  Woodixl  has 
join^  the  international  depart¬ 
ment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  after  two  years  in  the  Navy. 

Hans  Schmidt,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  service,  returns  to 
the  art  staff  of  Cecil  &  Presbrey, 
New  York. 

James  N.  Johnston  is  back 
with  John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  as  assistant  ac¬ 
count  manager  on  industiial  ac¬ 
counts  after  Army  service. 

Paul  Church  Harper,  Jr.,  and 
Jason  Dudley  Harvey,  have 
joined  Needham,  Louis  and 
Brorby,  Chicago.  Harper,  an  ex- 
Marine  captain,  is  in  the  copy 
department  and  Harvey,  just 
out  of  the  Army,  is  on  the  art 
staff. 

Back  to  McCann-Erickson  are 
Navy  veterans  G.  Lester  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Arthur  E.  Wible, 
Williams  as  assistant  to  vice- 
president  J,  L.  Deane,  head  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  account  group,  and 
Wible,  as  manager  of  the  traffic 
department. 

James  S.  MacVicker,  former 
Navy  lieutenant,  has  returned 
to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  as  assistant 
account  executive. 

Richard  E.  James,  for  the  last 
two  years  with  the  Red  Cross  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  joins  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  as  an  account  executive. 

Herbert  D.  Strauss,  Navy 
lieutenant  on  terminal  leave, 
joins  Grey  Advertising,  New 
York,  as  account  executive. 

Stanley  M.  Gortikov,  former 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Army, 
has  joined  Lockwood-Shackel¬ 
ford  Advertiang,  Los  Angeles, 
as  copywriter. 

John  Schobert  has  returned 
from  Army  service  to  the  media 
staff  of  Hixson-O’Donell,  New 
York.  New  members  of  the 
agency  are  Anton  Jaeger  and 


Kenneth  Rhodes,  formerly  U.  S. 
Army,  and  Helen  Mulcahy,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Waves. 

Wilfred  B.  Doner,  president 
of  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
has  returned  from  service  and 
resumed  his  duties.  Henry 
Brenkus,  also  an  ex-serviceman, 
returns  as  production  manager. 

Milton  M.  Silver,  after  three 
years  in  the  Signal  Corps  has 
rejoined  the  Arthur  Rosenberg 
Co.,  New  York  research  staff. 

Milton  O.  Gustafson,  AAF 
lieutenant,  rejoins  Bert  S.  Git¬ 
tins  Advertising,  Milwaukee,  as 
copy  and  contact  man;  Louis 
Kalvoda,  Army  intelligence,  has 
been  added  to  the  art  staff: 
Robert  R.  Long,  AAF  captain, 
has  joined  the  copy  staff,  and 
John  Seidl,  Army  ordnance,  has 
become  assistant  production 
manager. 

Jack  Berry,  formerly  a  Ma¬ 
rine,  and  Arthur  Keenan,  Army 
have  rejoined  Benton  &  Bowles’ 
traffic  department.  Jerry  Brooks 
has  returned  to  the  copy  depart¬ 
ment  after  serving  with  the 
OWI  and  the  Army. 

After  three  and  a  half  years 
of  Army  service,  Charles  D. 
Pettincill  has  rejoined  th^  staff 
of  the  W.  Earl  Bothwell  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Pittsburgh,  as 
copy  chief  and  head  of  the 
agency’s  plans  board. 

Company  Changes 
K.  j.  NORMAN,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  service  with  the 
Army  transportation  corps 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  Webster  Electric  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 

Charles  W.  Robbins,  for  20 
years  a  member  of  the  service 
staff  of  McCann-Erickson,  New 
York,  has  joined  the  advertising- 
sales  promotion  department  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey. 

Agency  Notes 

YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  announces 

that  its  Mexico  City  office  has 
been  moved  to  new  and  en¬ 
larged  headquarters  at  Avendia 
Juarez  64-711. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

in  papers  in  other  cities,  it  was 
announced  by  Alexander  Smith, 
head  of  the  organization.  Copy 
will  point  out  the  intense  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  readers  in 
labor  publications  which  report 
news  affecting  their  bread  and 
butter,  and  the  carry-over  of  this 
friendly  interest  in  advertisers. 

Future  Briefs 

ALBA  NYLON  HOSIERY  CO., 
New  York,  has  named  Moore 
&  Hamm,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  its 
agency  and  is  planning  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  late  in  the  spring. 
Magazines  at  first,  then  news¬ 
papers,  as  production  problems 
are  solved  and  national  distri¬ 
bution  can  be  maintained.  .  .  . 
Interrupted  by  the  war,  adver¬ 
tising  of  Peter  Schuyler  cigars 
(G.  W.  VAN  Slyke  &  Horton  di¬ 
vision  of  Schwartz  Bros.  Cigar 
Corp.)  will  be  resumed  this 


spring  with  emphasis  on  diik 
.  .  .  Quaker  Oats  Co,  k  iS 
300  newspapers  pius  tnai2 
and  Sunday  suppleme^^ 
drive  promoting  a  groeard* 
contest.  '  ^ 

Spring  Promotion 
MORE  THAN  600  newspua, 

across  the  country  willb»12 
by  National  Biscurr  Co.  j,  j 
annual  March  promotka  d 
Nabisco  Shredded  jw 

scheduie  calls  for  four  igir 
tions  of  240  lines  each 
The  campaign  will  alio  ra  i 
Sunday  supplements  in  37 
ing  markets.  Nablsco’s  utu 
is  McCann-Erickson,  Int 

Better  Your  Homes 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  mi|i« 
is  releasing  a  newspaper  m 
paign  in  16  key  cities  ea  i 
theme,  “Better  your  how. 
better  your  living.”  The  ca 
paign  is  a  part  of  the  magniKi 
program  aimed  at  unitini  k 
home  furnishings  and  houxiiol 
equipment  industries  to  figUk 
a  greater  share  of  the  connae 
dollar.  Ads  average  l.OOdoa 
The  agency  is  Grey  Advertag 
New  York. 

Agency  Appointmoilt 
THE  JACOBS  COMPANY,  Qt 

cago,  the  account  of  Iwin  Sa 
&  Co.,  Chicago  tobacco  ntiilg 
and  distributors. 

Constantine  &  Gardbo,  Si 
Francisco,  the  account  of  fla 
California  Co. 

Tracy,  Kent  &  Co.,  New  Y«t 
the  account  of  the  MuiherCoqi 
New  York,  manufaetnm  i 
“Lettuce  Leaf”  Salad  OD  n 
food  products. 

Peck  Advertisirg  kaxi 
New  York,  the  account  of  Put 
er  Watch  Co. 

John  Falkner  Aricdt  I  C» 
Philadelphia,  the  accouidi  t 
Alan  Wood  Steel  Co.,  Co* 
hocken.  Pa.,  steel  prodacli  a 
and  Aircraft  Products  On,  Wi 
Chester,  Pa. 

McCann  -  Erickson,  lire,  i 
account  of  the  LaSalle  Hat  ft 
Philadelphia. 

Walter  M.  Swerttacd  C» 
the  account  of  the  Amwcia 
Corporation  for  advertiiiBf  < 
the  Encyclopedia  Ameria* 

To  Henry  J.  KAurMAK*A» 
ciATES,  Washington,  D.  C,  “ 
Potomac  Electric  v 

serving  the  District  of  Colt^ 
and  nearby  Maryland  counna 


AuBtrali^ 

!532“,jTJiaJ 

M  MW 

MltM  •r  IPiMW  " 

NiwsRAPit  nm 

SydMy. 

PeMMied  MeirfMv, 

•.  W. 


■  tITOB  A  PUILISHII  Man***' 


group  able  to  show  through  the  T.0111Q  IjmlTT 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  iJwUlo 

subscribers  or  regular  buyers  in  If 

numbers  ranging  from  10,000  to  £\X OUSQS  Jl  UPllC 
150,000.  There  is  a  standard  _  _  . 

daily  published  in  a  southern  I  q  Rq^  lyl  GnCCG 

city  that  has  a  circulation  close 

to  25,000,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Constructive 

“Six  or  seven  of  the  weeklies  newspaper  leadership  in  a  com- 
publish  from  four  to  a  dozen  munity  demands  more  than 
separate  editions  for  different  merely  calling  attention  to  civic 
geographical  locations  and  their  evils.  To  translate  aroused  pub- 
operations  approximate  those  of  lie  opinion  into  action  calls  for 
a  daily  newspaper.  There  are  the  presentation  of  a  specific 
more  than  20  religious  period-  program  to  correct  the  evils, 
icals,  weeklies  and  monthli^.  This  fact  is  impressively 

some  of  which  are  national  in  demonstrated  in  the  success  of 

circulation.  We  have  a  dozen  or  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s 
more  journals  devoted  to  oduca-  campaign  to  clean  up  St.  Louis, 
tion,  one  of  which  is  recognized  a  survey  of  the  city  revealed 
as  an  authority  on  education  in  the  urgent  need  for  action.  St. 
the  United  States.  It  compares  Louis  did  not  have  municipal 
in  size,  content  and  circulation  collection  of  rubbish.  Enforce- 
with  the  leading  educational  ment  of  garbage  ordinances  had 
journals  in  America.  been  permitted  to  lapse  during 

“There  are  about  20  trade  pub-  the  war.  The  result  was  that 
lications,  representing  different  st.  Louis  was  confronted  with 
phases  of  industry  and  business,  a  serious  rat  menace. 

We  have  a  large  group  of  maga-  The  first  step  in  the  Globe- 
zines,  some  of  which  are  organs  Democrat’s  campaign  was  a 
of  organizations  with  member-  double  column  lead  editorial, 
ships  nationwide,  and  their  cir-  which  set  out  in  graphic  detail  had  virtually 
culations  run  into  large  figures  the  conditions  prevailing  in  St.  adoption  of  n 
At  least  one  of  these  magazines  Louis.  The  same  editorial  pre-  collection  as 
of  general  character  has  a  circu-  sented  a  specific  program  to  cor-  the  rat  elimina 
lation  of  more  than  100,000.  j-ect  the  evils.  The  presider 

“We  have  a  Journal  of  Negro  Globe  -  Democrat  reporters  EJducation  anr 
History,  devoted  chiefiy  to  his-  made  surveys  of  conditions  in  000  school  chi 
torical  research,  and  this  is  the  city  and  their  finds  were  Globe-Dem 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  its  given  additional  emphasis  with  The  Chamber 
field.  There  is  a  medical  journal  of  photographs  offering  horsed  the  dri 

which  hais  a  national  circulation  sranhic  evidence  of  overflowimr  Louis  ASediCc 
and  this  is  also  recognized  as  an  fshSits®  t7ash-littered  Xys  League  of  W< 
authority  in  its  field.”  overturned  garbage  cans-and  other  civic  am 

■  •  most  effective  of  all  “close-ups” 

_  .  1  of  rats  dining  in  luxury  at  the  ,  Tl«  St.  Lou 

Edltonal  Circularized  garbage  “restaurants.” 

Five  thousand  copies  of  a  Son  Letters  to  the  Editor  poured  "^“o^en  pas 
Francisco  Chronicle  editorial,  in.  Citizens  vied  with  each  i>aniiauon  oiu. 


fillkie  Awards 
:^entGd  to  3 
Washington 


Virginia  Reaffirms 
Free  Press  Belief 

Richmond,  Va. — ^A  joint  reso¬ 
lution  reaffirming  belief  in 
freedom  of  the  press  and  favor¬ 
ing  guarantees  of  this  right 
through  the  United  Nations  was 
written  today  into  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  1946  Virginia  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

The  measure  concluded: 

“Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  of  Virginia,  the  House  of 
Delegates  concurring,  that  we 
affirm  our  belief  in  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  an  inalienable  right  of 
a  free  people,  and  express  our 
hope  that  the  United  States  may 
be  successful  in  obtaining  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  extend 
this  right  to  all  peoples  to  the 
end  that  world  understanding 
may  result  in  lasting  peace.” 


f^fHDtcTON — World  freedom 
Ik*  press  was  the  theme  as 
«  list  Wendell  L.  Willkie 
fgji  for  Journalism  were 
l^ted  by  Dr.  Douglas 
-Hull  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
\jaKtui  (Va.)  News-Leader, 
iVjifliering  here  attended  by 
pjpiper  men  of  all  races  who 
addressed  by  Spruille 
Assistant  Secretary  of 
az. 

^  prize  went  to  Miss  Al¬ 
ai  Davis.  27-year-old  editor 
t^Los  Angeles  Tribune.  She 
pind  a  $500  award  for  “high 
dllir  newspaper  work — splen- 
l^doM  by  any  test.”  Two 
kcr  awards,  $250  each,  went 
iHknH.  Young,  31,  Washing- 
I  cairespondent  of  the  Pitts- 
ffk  Courier,  and  P.  Bernard 
lai  39,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
k)  Journal  and  Guide. 

Ill  Willkie,  widow  of  the 
It  Republican  presidential 
ididite,  spoke  briefly  to  tell 
Ikr  late  husband’s  interest  in 
hljr  free  press  and  to  recite 
i  creed:  "Spread  the  facts. 
1^  them,  debate  them  and 
them  available  to  all  the 


Iwetary  Braden  made  a  plea 
line  access  to  information. 
•"Hi  books,  through  maga- 
iB,  and  chiefly  through  the 
■  ud  radio. 

Ir.  Young  discussed  the  119th 
im^ry  of  the  Negro  press 
!the  UJ5.  and  told  of  its 


“Quife  o  few  orders  from  IOWA  this  morning^ 

_ Miss  Prinfwhistle 


•  Sales  opportunities  in  Iowa  are  mounting  fast; 
so  are  the  advertising  opportunities  you  need  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact.  Right  now, 
for  example,  the  consumer  coverage  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  stands 
at  better  than  70%  of  the  state’s  urban  families. 

And  its  coverage  of  retailers  and  wholesalers 
is  at  the  same  high  level.  Thus  in  Iowa  the 
market  and  the  means  to  profit  from  it  are  ready 
for  you  today.  Take  advantage  of  them  .  . .  today! 


Register  AND  Tmbune 

A  STATE-WIDE  URBAN  MARKET  RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  FIRST  20  CITIES 

NmtiotiMlly  represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  Sew  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit —  Philadelphia 

^  FUlLISNERfer  March  9.  1944 


Reg  Manning  Keeps 
To  Regular  Schedule 


By  Kenneth  Arline 


PHOENIX,  Ariz. — Two  theories 

are  advanced  as  to  how  Reg 
Manning  gets  the  ideas  for  his 
editorial  cartoons  which  appear 
in  75  newspapers  published  in 
27  states  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

His  wife.  Mrs.  Ruth  Manning, 
who  has  known  and  studied  the 
internationally  recognized  artist 
for  23  years,  claims  he  gets  his 
ideas  by  drinking  coffee  and 
scratching  the  small  of  his  back 
in  such  a  manner  as  only 
double-jointed  people  can  do. 

However,  Manning,  who  ad¬ 
mits  he  likes  coffee,  is  double- 
jointed  and  has  a  weakness  for 
scratching  his  back,  tells  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story. 

"I  get  them  from  a  constant 
reading  of  the  newspapers,”  he 
said. 

Be  it  newspaper  reading,  cof¬ 
fee-drinking  or  back-scratching, 
Manning  has  had  a  lot  of  car¬ 
toon  ideas  during  his  career,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  past  seven 
years  when  he  has  turned  out 
seven  editorial  drawings  a  week 
without  missing  a  deadline. 

His  cartoons  are  distributed 
by  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette  Syndicate.  The  New 
York  sales  agent  is  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate.  His  originals  have  be¬ 
come  the  prize  possessions  of 
famous  world  leaders.  His 
work,  especially  cartoons  on 
Hitler,  had  been  denounced  by 
the  official  Nazi  press. 

Born  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
1905,  Manning  came  to  Phoenix, 
when  10  years  old.  After  com¬ 
pleting  grammar  school,  he  en¬ 
tered  Phoenix  Union  High 
School,  where  he  received  his 
only  formal  art  education. 

Manning  was  graduated  from 
high  school  in  1924,  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  as  a  free 
lance  commercial  artist.  How¬ 
ever.  he  now  recalls,  “it  was 
neither  commercial  nor  was  it 
art.”  In  1926.  he  joined  the 


Arizona  Republic,  then  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republican,  as  combination 
photographer  and  staff  artist. 

“Knowing  nothing  about  pho¬ 
tography,  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  playing  around  on  the 
drawing  board,”  Manning  said. 
“The  idea  of  a  localized  cartoon 
came  to  my  mind  and  after  pre¬ 
paring  a  sample,  I  prevailed 
upon  the  management  to  run  it 
as  a  feature  in  the  Sunday 
paper.  I  captioned  the  feature 
‘The  Big  Parade.’  ” 

During  his  early  years  on  the 
Phoenix  newspaper.  Manning 
started  drawing  cartoons  for 
the  editorial  page.  Two  events 
happened  in  1935  that  started 
him  on  his  rise  to  fame.  One 
was  the  death  of  Will  Rogers 
and  Wiley  Post  in  an  Alaska 
plane  crash.  The  other  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette  Syndicate. 

■The  passing  of  Rogers  and 
Post,  in  bringing  sorrow  to  Man¬ 
ning's  heart,  also  brought  an 
inspiration  for  a  composition 
that  has  since  received  more 
comment  and  praise  than  any 
other  of  his  accomplishments. 
It  was  a  short  feature  of  a 
hundred  words  which  carried 
the  caption,  “As  He'd  Have  Said 
It.” 

The  next  day,  “As  He’d  Have 
Said  It,”  appeared  within  a 
black-bordered  box  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Republic  in  the 
same  spot  normally  occupied  by 
the  feature.  “Will  Rogers  Says.” 

Within  the  next  week  Man¬ 
ning’s  composition  had  been  re¬ 
printed  in  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Frequently  Manning’s  car¬ 
toons  were  reprinted  by  other 
newspapers  and  it  was  in  1935 
that  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
syndicate  to  distribute  them 
came  to  the  minds  of  Charles  A. 
Stauffer  and  W.  W.  Knorpp, 


Reg  Manning  greets  the  customers. 


publishers  of  the  Republic  and 
Gazette. 

“I  try  to  be  good  humored 
rather  than  bitter,”  said  Man¬ 
ning.  “I  don’t  attempt  to  force 
my  opinions  down  the  reader’s 
throat.  I  only  like  to  get  my 
idea  of  a  situation  on  record. 
One  time  a  union  criticized  me 
for  appearing  to  be  non-union. 
Later  another  union  appreciat¬ 
ing  a  certain  cartoon,  voted  me 
an  honorary  member.” 

His  usual  working  day  be¬ 
gins  at  6  a.rn.  when  he  reads 
the  morning  paper  while  drink¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  coffee. 

To  the  average  person,  the 
preparation  of  seven  editorial 
cartoons  a  week  would  appear 
to  be  a  full-time  job.  But  it 
isn't  for  Reg  Manning.  Not 
only  does  he  draw  the  editorial 
cartoons  and  “The  Big  Parade” 
feature,  but  he  also  keeps  busy 
on  other  things. 

Manning  prepares  five  adver¬ 
tising  cartoons  each  week. 
Three  are  designed  to  sell  bread 
and  are  published  in  Phoenix 
and  Tucson  papers.  Two  others 
are  milk  advertisements  and 
appear  in  Utah  and  Oregon. 

But  that  isn't  all.  Manning’s 
cartoons  annear 


on  postcards,  the  printiif 
which  has  run  into  milliw 
copies.  About  100.000  copia 
his  guidebooks,  “Cartooo  P-' 
of  Arizona,”  “What  Kiodi 
tus  Issat?”  etc.,  have  ben 
Only  a  shortage  of  materiil 
caused  a  decrease  in  thi 
of  Manning  -  designed 
cloths  and  yard  goodi 
latest  creation,  “Table  Top 
Map  of  the  World,”  wiD 
marketed  when  more 
becomes  available. 

Manning  figures  his  1 
break  came  April  16,  IM, 
he  drew  a  cartoon  pie 
Hirohito,  the  Jap  emperor, 
rying  about  the  possible ' 
ing  of  Tokyo  by  U.  S. 
The  cartoon  appeared  I 
Republic  the  morning  of  . 
17,  a  few  hours  befort  U. 
fliers,  led  by  Doolittle,  leti^ 
staged  their  famous  raid. 

Manning’s  most  popular  0. 
character  is  the  mustachel 
low  carrying  the  tag. 
WHO”  —  meaning  “You 
Who”  or  just  plain 
Citizen.  Manning  had  used 
“UNO”  letters  for  years  w 
they  recently  came  to  stani 
the  words.  “United  Nations' 
ganization.” 


January  Linage  18.2%  Ahead  of  '45  Figure 


ADVERTISING  linage  in  52  cities  made  a 
gain  of  13.2%  In  January  over  the  same 
month  In  1945.  according  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  comoilations  from  Media  Records 
measurements.  In  actual  figures  the  in¬ 
crease  was  17.818.206  lines. 

Gains  ran  through  all  classifications, 
ranging  from  10.5%  for  General  to  52.8% 
for  Automotive. 

While  Automotive  was  the  pacemaker 
in  the  January-over-January  gains,  the 

Sea  complete  linage  figures  for  Janu¬ 
ary  on  pages  82  and  83. 

flgiire  represented  a  steep  drop  from  the 
December.  1945,  linage,  going  from  3.904.- 
448  to  2.885.275.  ’The  loss  is  attributable 
for  the  most  part  to  labor  difficulties  in 
auto  and  steel  production,  which  caused 
withdrawal  of  large  passenger-car  ad 


schedules.  Retail  and  Department  Store 
showed  large  gains  of  18.4%  and  14%, 
respectively. 

’The  Financial  classification,  on  a  sharp¬ 
ly-rising  curve  for  some  months,  continued 
to  gain  substantially,  going  from  2,003.594 
lines  in  January  1945,  to  2.741.100  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1946,  an  increase  of  36.8%.  The  De¬ 
cember,  1945,  linage  was  1,999.304. 

On  the  E&P  Index,  total  advertising  rose 
21.3%  in  January  over  the  figures  for  the 
same  month  in  1945.  Large  gains  were 
made  in  all  classifications  except  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  which  was  up  8.3%  on  the 
Index,  average  for  the  month  for  the  last 
five  years. 

(The  52-city  report  includes  this  month 
for  the  first  time  the  figures  for  Parade 
magazine  in  the  linage  totals  of  the  news¬ 
papers  taking  that  supplement.) 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 17 
(Compllfd  hy  F.niTOR  *  f* 

Media  Keeorda  Mraeore^at*)  . 

1946  ,  .'945  ^  “ 

Linage  Lin-ige 

Totil  Advertising  j; 

January  ..  1 1  S.reS.fi-'®  |||74  1! 

Dec.  •45-'44  130.756.133  121.751.136  IW* 

Dianlay  Only  t 

January  ..  87.097,R38  73  "”  ?“  JJ]  ] 

Dec.  •45-’44  104.435.414  97.692,740  ID” 

..  «.>,«. m  ]»!  J 

Dec.  •45  '44  26.320.719  24.058.394  l»-4 

Re»»'l  . .  ilU  1 


January  ..  62.58S.286 

bw.  •45.*44  77,227,710 

Department  Store 

January  . .  2.1.0.19.402 

D^.  *45  ’44  29*420,409 

General 

Tanuarv  ..  18.916.177 

Dec.  •45-'44  21,303.952 
motive 

January  . .  2.855.275 

Dec.  •4S-’44  3,904.448 

Financial 

January  2.741,100 

Dec.  ’4S-’44  1,999,304 


2.741,100 

1,999,304 


73.8.37.466  I1*J  I 
97.692,740  low  I 

24.089  9*7 
24.058.396  lW-3  ' 

51^41.0*8  118-J  * 
73!578.178  I#W 

20.994.7.34  H**  ' 
28.853.816  1W» 

17  124.432  I'W  j 
20.63U73  lOJJ  ' 

1.868  .332  !«• 
1,949JM 

2.00.3.394  Ijj 
1,533.995  IJW 
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^ted  Debate  Rages 
^  GI  Press  Freedom 


_3M  of  the  GI  PRESS,” 
J)}ect  of  much  discussion 
kV»J  Day,  flamed  to  a  cli- 
week  when  Rep.  Hugh 
Washington  Democrat, 
^retary  of  War  Pat- 
;to  investigate  what  De 
a  "virtual  order  to 
it 

jr’s  action  was  an  out- 
of  the  ouster  of  two 
of  the  Paciflc  ( Tokyo ) 
\ol  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
ition  of  seven  others 

itroversy  began  when 
Pettus,  managing  edi- 
Cpl.  Bernard  Rubin,  au- 
oi  the  paper’s  “Japan  To- 
column,  were  ordered  to 
t^erred  to  a  replacement 
It  on  Okinawa  because  they 
been  given  a  "negative  re- 
OD  a  loyalty  check.” 
i  E.  J.  Dwan  of  the  In- 
lor  General’s  office,  held 
the  “integrity  and  dis- 
ta"  of  the  two  men  were 
lable,"  but  found  their 
to  the  United  States 
^ed.” 

Bth  evidenced  that  each  has 
iBcmtership  in  the  nation* 
I  established  Communist 
;  and  has  at  times  flavored 
public  writings  with  Com- 
utic  thought.”  Dwan  said. 

Mb  Pettus  and  Rubin  denied 
l  ire  Communists,  although 
iiaid  he  had  been  a  mem- 
g  the  party  for  four  years 
Iralined  before  he  was  in- 
id.  He  said  that  he  had 
Md  the  Army  of  that.  Ru- 
ikclared  that  he  had  served 
I  rear  with  the  International 
^  in  Spain  during  the 
Biih  Qvil  War. 

Hlowing  the  transfer  of  Pet- 
I  lad  Rubin,  seven  other 
ibn  of  the  staff  requested 
agament.  Their  comments 
pml  followed  that  of  Sgt. 
adt  Don  Canavan,  one  of 
■aen,  who  had  worked  for 
years  for  the  New  York 
ak  Tribune  previous  to  his 
_  toon. 

ieavan  said  he  was  request- 
Inaoignment  “because  as  a 
hai  newspaperman  I  can- 
•ree  with  the  policies 
e  which  this  newspaper  is 
■W.” 

be  incident  brought  com- 
ih  tinging  from  an  attack  on 
i:  GI  newsmen  by  Westbrook 
i:  hr  to  an  article  by  Darrell 
apn.  Far  Eastern  editor, 
i'  M  which  described 

GIi  who  requested  reassign- 
II  I  u  having  “a  particularly 
1'  •Jhle  type  of  courage.” 

..  to  Gayn.  writing  for  PM, 
I  )  dismissal  of  Pettus 
iMm  with  an  attack  Rubin 
I  ■■  January  on  Dr.  Toyo- 
I  ^awa,  widely-known  as 
I  1!  P*  worker  and  Christian 
I  li  Si,  made  public  the 
of  Kagawa’s  war  rec* 
I  '  jiWch  included  propaganda 
P»^amed  at  the  United 
I  i;  "i^blication  of  this  ar- 
1  ^  a  storm  of  pro- 

chaplains  and  high  head- 
IIOI 


quarters  officers,  and  Rubin  was 
ordered  to  write  no  more  about 
Kagawa. 

Col.  John  E.  Davis,  informa¬ 
tion  and  education  officer  at 
Gen.  MacArthur’s  headquarters, 
denied  reports  that  a  move  was 
under  way  to  abolish  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  T/4  Don  Hickok,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Green  Bay 
( Wis.)  Press  Gazette,  was  named 
managing  editor. 

Editions  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
published  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  having  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  too.  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  H. 
Lee,  Commanding  General  in 
the  Mediterranean  Theater,  in¬ 
itiated  a  policy  requiring  that 
all  letters  written  by  soldiers  to 
the  “gripe  columes”  be  first  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Rome  area  com¬ 
mander. 

“This  is  not  a  free  news¬ 
paper,”  he  said.  “It  is  run  by 
men  in  the  United  States  Army 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
Army.  .  .  .  Any  man  in  my  com¬ 
mand  who  wears  the  uniform  is 
first  of  all  a  soldier.” 

Asked  by  a  correspondent  if 
his  directive  meant  that  the 
paper  could  not  publish  any  GI 
complaint  if  a  high  officer  ob¬ 
ject^.  Lee  said.  “Yes,  if  that’s 
the  way  you  want  to  put  it.” 

A  memorandum  written  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  C.  B.  Magruder,  at 
one  time  commanding  general 
of  the  service  forces  in  the  ETO, 
was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
War  Department  answer  to  cur¬ 
rent  criticism  of  the  Army’s 
handling  the  GI  press. 

This  memorandum  was  said  to 
point  out  that  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
publisher  of  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  that  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition  that  a  newspaper 
should  and  does  represent  the 
views  of  its  publisher,  so  the 
Army  newspaper  should  also 
represent  the  views  of  the  War 
Department. 

A  similar  memorandum  was 
alleged  by  Rep.  De  Lacy  to  have 
been  sent  to  Army  officers  In 
the  Paciflc  Area  by  General 
Charles  T.  Lanham,  director  of 
the  War  Department’s  informa¬ 
tion  and  education  section. 

De  Lacy  quoted  the  communi¬ 
cation  as  reading:  “A  reporter 
on  the  Hearst  papers  is  not  at 
liberty  to  attack  Mr.  Hearst  or 
the  Hearst  policy.  .  ,  .  Why  then 
should  the  staff  of  a  soldier  pub¬ 
lication  feel  that  it  is  entitled 
to  attack  the  War  Department, 
War  Department  policies  and 
the  high  officers  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  formulation  of 
policies?” 

■ 

Covers  B.  C.  Legislature 

’The  IJonorable  P.  D.  Pattullo, 
for  30  years  a  member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Legislature  and 
ex-prime  minister  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  is  now  covering  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
News-Herald.  He  is  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  B.  C.  Press  Gallery. 
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Year  Book  Omission 

Th*  author  of  tho  orticlo, 
“Legal  Decisions  and  Rulings 
Affecting  Newspapers."  in  the 
1946  International  Year  Book 
Number  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  is  Benjamin  Weme. 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
who  lectures  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra* 
tion.  New  York  University,  on 
all  phases  of  labor  problems 
and  government  regulations. 

Mr.  Weme  has  contributed 
this  annual  feature  to  E&P  for 
the  last  six  years  and  has  also 
contributed  vorious  other  or* 
tides  from  time  to  time  on  all 
phases  of  labor  problems. 

Advisory  Group 
Named  For 
Press  Institute 

Nine  editors  have  been  elected 
by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
University  to  serve  as  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Friday  by  Floyd  Tay¬ 
lor,  director  of  the  Institute. 

The  committee  will  advise  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  on  policy  and  planning 
for  the  seminars  for  newspaper¬ 
men  which  will  be  conducted 
at  the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  beginning  next  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  are: 

To  serve  one  year — Turner 
Catledge,  assistant  managing 
editor.  New  York  Times;  W.  S. 
Gilmore,  editor.  Detroit  News; 
Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade. 

To  serve  two  years — Sevellon 
Brown,  editor.  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin;  John  H.  Carter,  edi¬ 
tor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Buffalo  Evening 
News. 

To  serve  three  years — Lloyd 
Gregory,  managing  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post;  Alexander  F.  Jones, 
managing  editor,  Washington 
Post;  M.  H.  Williams,  executive 
editor,  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette. 

m 

AP  Protests 
Budapest  Curb 

A  protest  against  Russian  cen¬ 
sorship  of  outgoing  news  dis¬ 
patches  from  Hungary  has  been 
filed  by  Associated  Press  Corre¬ 
spondent  Jack  Guinn  with  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  in 
Budapest.  Guinn  said  one  of  his 
dispatches  had  been  held  more 
than  two  weeks  by  a  Russian 
censor  and  that  deletions  had 
been  made  in  several  others. 

Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive 
director,  cabled  Moscow  asking 
the  AP  chief  there  to  seek  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  Budapest  situation 
from  the  proper  authorities. 


ANPA  Survey 
Shows  Eifects 
Of  Increases 

An  ANPA  1945  survey  of  daily 
newspapers  which  have  in- 
crccised  their  circulation  rates 
revealed  that  of  the  994  news¬ 
papers  replying,  202  had  made 
increases  in  one  or  more  classi¬ 
fications  during  the  year.  99  of 
them  reporting  no  loss  in  circu¬ 
lation,  according  to  ANPA  Cir¬ 
culation  Bulletin  No.  10. 

The  same  bulletin  reported 
that  the  ANPA  annual  study 
of  retail  prices  showed  the 
number  of  papers  retailing  at 
five  cents  is  steadily  increasing 
(61%  of  the  total  reporting), 
while  the  number  selling  at  two 
cents  is  decreasing  each  year. 

This  year  791  reported  having 
made  no  increases  in  circulation 
rates  and  one  reported  a  de¬ 
crease. 

Fifty-one  of  the  99  papers 
making  increases  but  experienc¬ 
ing  no  losses  reported  that  circu¬ 
lation  increased  in  amounts 
ranging  from  less  than  1%  to 
33V^%.  One  paper  reported  a 
circulation  increase  of  ’70%. 

Nine  papers  reported  only 
slight  losses  in  circulation  with 
one  making  a  recovery  of  100%. 
Twenty-two  papers  reported  a 
loss  of  3V4%  or  less;  of  this  num¬ 
ber  10  reported  100%  recovery 
of  the  loss  and  six  of  these  made 
subsequent  gains  in  circulation 
ranging  from  less  than  1%  to 
8%  of  former  total  circulation; 
six  report^  recoveries  ranging 
from  25%  to  70%  of  their  loss; 
one  reported  only  a  slight  re¬ 
covery,  and  five  reported  no 
recovery  at  all. 

niirteen  reported  a  loss  of  4% 
to  6%;  of  this  number  two  re¬ 
ported  100%  recovery  of  the 
loss  with  subsequent  gains  of 
5%  to  14%;  three  reported  re¬ 
covery  of  50%  of  the  loss;  four 
reported  recoveries  from  less 
than  1%  to  3%.  and  four  re¬ 
ported  no  recovery  at  all. 

Seven  reported  a  loss  of  8V4% 
to  12%;  of  this  number,  four 
reported  recoveries  of  1%  to 
5V4%  of  the  loss,  and  three  re¬ 
ported  no  recovery. 

One  reported  a  loss  of  33V3% 
but  had  almost  a  100%  recovery. 
Fifty-eight  papers  reported  no 
loss  in  circulation  due  to  in¬ 
creased  rates  but  also  no  gain. 
■ 

Pressmen's  Walkout 
Knda  in  Columbus«  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. — The  Ledger- 
Enquirer  papers  were  back  on  a 
full  production  basis  this  week 
after  being  kept  off  the  streets 
since  Mar.  1  by  a  pressmen’s 
strike. 

The  pressmen  walked  off  with¬ 
out  warning  between  the  2  p.m. 
and  final  home  editions  of  the 
Ledger,  after  a  notice  was  posted 
that  a  new  foreman  would  be 
installed  Mar.  4,  replacing  Paul 
Brooks.  They  protested  the  re¬ 
moval  as  unfair.  The  papers  did 
not  miss  any  editions,  publishing 
photo-engraved  copies  during 
the  walkout. 
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Packard,  Hudson  Set 
Cooperative  Ad  Plans 


DETROIT  —  With  the  General 

Motors  strike  negotiations 
bogged  down  as  E  &  P  went  to 
press,  with  steel  in  short  supply, 
and  with  a  possible  coal  strike 
looming,  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  still  are  holding  back  on 
advertising  programs. 

The  feeling  in  automotive 
circles  is  on  the  optimistic  side, 
however,  it  would  appear  from  a 
survey  among  the  agencies  this 
week.  The  agencies  still  see  a 
chance  to  get  on  toward  that 
goal  of  6,000,000  autos  a  year 
which  the  experts  say  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

When  real  production  does 
open  up,  newspaper  advertising 
is  going  to  be  given  two  big 
boosts.  They  will  come  from  the 
inauguration  this  year  of  the 
dealer  cooperative  advertising 
setup  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co.  and  Hudson  Motor  Co. 

Ford  Program 

Although  the  details  of  the 
plans  were  not  available,  they 
are  expected  to  follow  in  prin¬ 
ciple  those  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  Big  Three — Ford, 
General  Motors  and  Chrysler. 

An  outline  of  the  Ford  Deal¬ 
ers’  Advertising  Fund  will  give 
a  general  idea  of  how  these  co¬ 
ops  work,  although  the  pattern 
is  not  the  same  for  all. 

There  are  six  Ford  dealer  ter¬ 
ritories  in  the  country  —  the 
Dearborn  Branch  territory,  cov¬ 
ering  the  Detroit  area,  and  five 
others  with  centers  at  Edge- 
water,  N.  J.;  Chester,  Pa.;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Richmond,  Calif. 

Dealers  in  each  area  elect  a 
committee  of  nine  from  their 
members  to  administer  the  fluid 
for  their  own  territory.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  three 
dealers  from  small  cities,  three 
from  medium-sized  cities  and 
three  from  large  cities. 

The  committee  in  turn  selects 
an  executive  committee  of  three, 
one  from  each  of  the  above 
groups,  which  reviews  all  adver¬ 
tising  plans  and  contracts. 

Uses  Two  Agencies 

In  placing  advertising,  the 
dealer  committees  have  a  free 
hand,  within  the  limits  of  the 
wishes  of  those  they  represent. 
In  the  Dearborn  territory,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  participates 
directly  in  the  decisions  on  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  funds  in  the  various  ter¬ 
ritories  are  maintained  through 
payment  by  each  member  dealer 
of  $10  for  each  Ford.  Merciuy 
and  Truck  purchased  and  $20 
for  each  Lincoln. 

Maxon,  Inc.,  now  places  the 
major  part  of  Ford  dealer  adver¬ 
tising,  and  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  the  rest. 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Packard,  declared  that 
his  company  was  not  in  position 
at  this  time  to  discuss  1946  ad¬ 
vertising  plans. 

“We  are  in  a  state  of  fiux,”  he 
said.  “Since  Feb.  1,  there  has 
been  no  production.  We  cannot 


be  in  production  until  30  days 
after  General  Motors  resumes.” 
It  was  pointed  out  that  Pack¬ 
ard,  along  with  other  inde¬ 
pendents.  relies  on  GM  for  parts. 

Institutional  advertising  has 
been  maintained  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  the  real  flow 
of  advertising  from  Packard 
awaits  real  production. 

However,  under  the  direction 
of  Burns,  Cody,  Packard  has  set 
up  a  dealer  ad  co-op  system 
which  will  go  into  use  this  year 
for  the  first  time. 

M.  M.  Roberts,  advertising  and 
merchandising  manager  for  Hud¬ 
son,  stressed  that  Hudson  had 
not  been  sleeping  despite  the 
period  of  enforced  inactivity — as 
far  as  civilian  automobiles  were 
concerned. 

Long  Preparation 

“When  the  prices  for  the  1946 
Hudson  were  released  Feb.  4,  a 
smooth  working  advertising  and 
merchandising  machine  went  in¬ 
to  immediate  action.”  he  said. 

"The  program  we  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  was  not  bom  overnight. 
Actually  we  had  been  develop¬ 
ing  our  advertising  program  for 
the  announcement  of  1946  models 
since  October,  1942.” 

In  this  announcement  Hudson 
used  newspaper  ads.  Released 
through  Brooke,  Smith.  French 
&  Dorrance  in  2,000  cities,  the 
ads  appeared  in  2.150  papers  and 
covered  27,000  Hudson  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers.  More  than  1,000 
of  the  ads  combined  announce¬ 
ments  of  new  dealers  with  the 
announcement  of  the  cars. 

“During  the  war  years,”  Mr. 
Roberts  said,  “We  had  a  chance 
at  Hudson  to  question  every¬ 
thing  we  had  ever  done.  We 
looked  at  our  merchandising  and 
advertising  as  a  completely  new 
problem.  As  a  result,  we  dis¬ 
carded  many  old  ideas  and  de¬ 
veloped  new  ones.” 

Hudson  was  not  ready  to  dis¬ 
close  these  new  ideas. 

The  long-dragged-out  General 
Motors  strike  has  left  mixed  re¬ 
actions  among  the  advertising 
men  who  handled  the  various 
GM  accounts.  One  spokesman 
said  that  some  of  his  associates 
had  the  feeling  that  GM  sched¬ 
ules  would  zoom  up  into  full 
strength  soon  after  the  final 
settlement  with  the  Union  is 
reached.  Others  took  the  darker 
view  that  unknown  factors 
would  keep  GM  advertising  cur¬ 
tailed  at  least  throughout  1946. 

Ford  Plants  at  Work 

General  Motors,  along  with 
the  other  automobile  makers, 
had  ambitious  advertising  plans 
ready  for  the  end  of  the  war,  but 
the  lengthening  strike  has 
caused  much  of  it  to  go  stale. 
The  consensus  is  that  right  now 
there  is  no  certain  program. 

The  picture  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  however,  became  much 
brighter  this  past  week.  Ford 
resumed  production  at  its  vast 
Rouge  plant  in  Detroit  and  also 
call^  its  branch  plants  around 
the  country  back  to  work. 

That  means  that  once  again 


Ford  has  the  jump  on  his  com¬ 
petitors.  It  also  means  that 
Ford  advertising  plans  will  de- 
velop  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  opposition. 

As  for  the  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  loss  suffered  by  newspapers 
because  of  strikes  and  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  auto  admen  agree  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
figure. 

The  only  hard-and-fast  figures 
are  those  on  lost  production.  In 
round  numbers,  the  quotas  were 
242,000  units  for  1945  and  450,- 
000  for  the  first  quarter  of  1946. 
On  the  basis  of  unofficial  figures, 
actual  production  cannot  have 


gone  much  over  100,000  i 
The  deficit  of  592,000 
adds  up  to  a  lot  of  adT( 
dollars  not  being  spent 
mates  of  the  amount  pg 
spent  on  all  advertlsini  ng 
about  $20.  ^ 

A  rough  calculation  of  1 
losses  can  be  gathered  fron 
parison  of  Media  Recoil  t 
In  New  York  City’s  ncmpi 
for  example,  automotln  £ 
in  January,  1941,  a  nonntl 
war  month,  was  171,^,  ig, 
ing  14,144  institutional  la  L 
ary,  1946,  it  was  only  Ttjit 
which  more  than  a  thiid  «■) 
stitutional. 


Weary  Newsmen  Ba 
From  Consistories 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

WHEN  the  TWA  plane  return-  or  cable  company  megoi 
ing  newspaper  men  from  the  were  at  hand  at  hoteh  uf 
consistories  came  down  at  La-  ports  to  speed  copy  to  the  a 
Guardia  Field,  New  York,  Tues-  offices,  except  in  Rome,  wt 
day,  it  disgorged  19  stiff-legged  newsmen  without  v<^  a 
and  weary  newspaper  men  and  affiliations  were  forced  to 
photographers  who  wanted  noth-  the  15-minute  walk  to  M 
ing  more  than  home  and  bed.  from  Hotel  Excelsior  wbena 


photographers  who  wanted  noth-  the  15-minute  walk  to  M 
ing  more  than  home  and  bed.  from  Hotel  Excelsior  wbenn 
For  23  days  they  had  been  of  the  press  was  quartent 
covering  from  American  or  rc-  All  of  the  cardinals  w« 
gional  angles  the  most  intens-  dial  to  the  newspaper  n 
ively  written  and  biggest  ec-  lensmen,  but  Caidinal  S.  _ 
clesiastical  story  in  newspaper  of  New  York  became  a  cote 
experience.  press  information  and  n 

Mastering  the  terminology  least  piartly  responsible  fv 
and  history  of  the  ceremonies  complete  cooperation  gim 
connected  with  conferring  of  the  press. 

Red  Hat  from  an  invaluable  On  the  night  after  he  inn 
booklet  issued  by  the  Vatican  Feb.  15,  Cardinal  Spellmm 
Press,  the  reporters  had  scurried  augurated  a  regular  8:30 
around  Rome  from  early  Mass  press  conference  at  the 
in  the  morning  through  a  series  Hotel  and  despite  innui 
of  official  ceremonies,  luncheons,  calls  on  his  time,  wear^ 
receptions  and  evening  press  the  presence  of  many  dip 
conferences,  getting  to  bed  only  wandering  in  and  out  be 
after  a  last  report  had  been  filed  the  conference  regulariy,  M 
at  Italcable,  a  good  15-minute  said, 
walk  from  their  hotel.  At  the  first  session,  ^ 

“It  was  no  jaunt,  but  one  of  nounced  he  would  be  wm 
the  most  important,  one  of  the  for  answers  to  any  qww 
most  illuminating  and  one  of  but  that  all  announeeii 
the  hardest  assignments”  the  re-  would  be  given  out  to  li ! 
porters  had  ever  covered,  Ed-  newspaper  men,  and  he  a 
ward  A.  Mahar,  assistant  city  strictly  to  his  rule,  Mihg^jj 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal-  High  spot  for  the  ciiffli 
American,  told  E  &  P  after  his  party,  stated  Mahar, 
return.  audience  with  the  Popft  ® 

The  19  newsmen  arriving  in  which  each  spoke 
New  York  were  only  a  fraction  received  from  him  a  littJepe# 
of  the  press  covering  the  cere-  containing  a  blessed  ‘ 
monies  in  Rome  connected  with  some,  another  high  poW  J 
the  elevation  of  32  to  the  Sacred  the  reception  at  whiM 
College  of  Cardinals.  The  group  Crown  Prince  Umbtfto  ^ 
included  wire  service.  New  York  wife,  the  first  Italian  dipw 
newspaper  and  newsreel  repre-  function  for  the  chuna^ 
sentatives,  as  well  as  newsmen  since  the  Lateran  Treaty  ui 
from  Chicago,  Detroit  and  St.  So  great  was  the 
Louis  who  were  unable  to  ac-  lowed  the  press  that  sow 
company  Cardinals  Stritch  and  ered  this  function  as  ix 
Mooney  on  the  last  lap  of  their  Vatican  in  sports 
return  from  Rome.  of  the  official  white  ue  mb 

Two  other  newspaper  men  Reporters  covering 
dropped  out  of  the  party  which  Mooney,  Glennon  and  ow  > 
started  for  Rome  Feb.  11,  Nor-  a  breathing  space  aM  a 
man  Montelier,  of  United  Press,  to  see  Rome  and  1“  ”  „ 
and  Barrett  McGurn,  of  the  New  after  the  Red  Hat  cere» 
York  Herald  Tribune,  jvho  re-  Jeeps  together  with 
mained  in  Rome.  could  be  hired  fr^  , 

At  every  stage  of  the  news-  at  $15  a  day  and 
men's  trip  provisions  were  made  where,  and  several 
for  excefient  hotel  accommoda-  porters  seized  the  OPP^ 
tions,  tours,  and  receptions.  In  to  see  Naples,  Anzlo  or  ^ 
Ireland,  Eamon  de  Valera  was  all  within  a  few  “0«n 
their  host.  Press  Wireless,  AT&T  from  Rome. 

ItlTOt  ft  PUiLISHit  fw 


Philadelphia  Papers 
Spruce  Supplements 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


IjILADELPHIA  —  In  ^spirited  letin  management  some  time  ago 
■jinpetition  for  the  favor  of  to  add  extra  incentives  for  sale 
ireekend  newspaper  reader  of  its  four-star  final  sports  edi- 

piClOriili  \.i^i.ividi3c;u  This  last  edition  of  the  after- 

and  other  supplements  to  noon  newspaper  comes  out  just 
1-; - 1..  —  about  the  time  the  bulldog  edi¬ 

tions  of  the  morning  papers 
make  their  appearance. 

. .  .  _  In  deals  with  cornermen,  the 

in  aitered  and  ampli-  Bulletin  now  enables  its  street 
raiment— a  spring  fashion  merchants  to  double  their  profits 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  on  4-star  sales. 

(Easter  showings.  Outstanding  in  the  Inquirer’s 

Smppily  streamlined  in  new  new  weekend  lineup  is  the 
Icnat  and  type-dress.  Every  demonstrated  predilection  of  In- 
L*!  Weekly,  the  Sunday  mag-  quirer  management  for  the 
^  .  gravure  process  of  printing  its 


likes  his  comics,  magazine 
iclorial  sections,  condensed 
and  other  supplements  to 
K^,  in  more  leisurely  fashion 
with  the  usual  fare  of 
(s,  three  of  this  city’s  four 
ropolitan  dailies  stepped  out 


of  the  Philadelphia  In 


b;3xl  form.  Except  for  a  brief 


While  other  newspaper  pub- 
in  the  30’s,  the  Inquirer’s  Ushers  ponder  the  costs  and  me- 
lipiement  has  always  hereto-  chanical  problems  involved 
tbeen  printed  in  fullpage  (E&P,  March  2,  1946,  p.  10), 
it  despite  the  fact  Picture  Walter  H.  Annenberg  is  com¬ 
pletely  sold  on  roto-gravure, 
counting  it  an  imperative  need 
to  maintain  the  general  excel- 


Ei,  the  pictorial  section, 
liDce  deployed  to  tabloid 

isions. 


kly  re-appeared  the  In 
liicr']  popular  Gold  Seal 


critical  shortage  of  news- 
pit  paper. 

lie  two  are  printed  simul- 


aioing  their  usual  fare  of 
in  the  Inquirer’s  big 
■tkend  editions. 


cr  made  its  appearance  in  various  supplemental  sections. 


Along  with  Everbody’s  lence  and  high  quality  of  a 


modern  metropolitan  newspaper. 
So  thoroughly  is  the  Inquir- 
It  had  to  be  discontinued  er’s  editor  and  publisher  sold 
(iporarily  last  year  because  of  on  the  subject  that  his  new 
building  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction,  adjoining  the  Inquirer 
Building,  in  which  will  be 
Pcnisly  on  the  Inquirer’s  housed  aU  the  printing  and  pub- 
ime  presses,  the  one  folded  lishing  facilities  of  Triangle 
the  other  without  the  ne-  Publications,  Inc.,  might  aptly 
ity  of  stuffing.  For  months  be  described  as  ‘"The  House  of 
have  been  complaining  Gravure.” 

His  new  magazine.  Seventeen, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lication  printed  from  cover  to 
|kit  across  Broad  Street,  the  cover  by  the  gravure  process, 
ring  Philadelphia  Rec-  Color  gravure,  accorciing  to 
met  this  challenge  to  their  the  Annenberg  notion,  also  is 
coming  fast,  and  will  soon  be¬ 
come  as  commonplace  as  was 
monotone  after  its  advent.  For 
some  time  his  Everybody’s 
Weekly  has  been  using  color  on 
Its  frontispiece  and  advertising 
pages,  with  occasional  strays 
The 


•growing  Sunday  circu- 
B  and  advertising  volume 
adding  Parade,  the  pictorial 
nt  making  its  Philadel- 
ddmt  March  3. 

pilh  Hearst’s  American 
having  been  a  regular 


part  of  the  Sunday  Record  into  inside  reading  pages. 
Ihe  past  few  years,  readers 


novv  have  at  .j.,|£  ^qLF  By  Leonard  Sansonc 

dr  disposal  two  of  the  coun- 
D  best  known  supplements 


Ihe  price  of  one  newspaper, 
wt  to  be  outdone  in  the 
■able  for  weekend  honors. 
Iwaing  Bulletin  —  which. 
j*4h  the  medium  of  its  ra- 
Wtion  WPEN  reminds  Phil- 
pphians  every  hour  on  the 
■it  is  “the  largest  evening 
PJ^r  in  America”  —  re- 
W  the  supplement  krwwn 
^  Week,  edited  and  dis- 
pw  by  the  New  York  Her- 
[hbune  Syndicate,  to  its 
>  editions. 

Je  Bulletin  publishes  no 
Pw  paper,  but  specializes  in 
in  its  Saturday  edi- 
^  For  some  months  past, 
—  newsprint  shortages,  it 
P**"  with  ’This  Week  after 


_  ---.jy  run  of  the  night 

edition. 

^  the  supplement  goes 


"wre  into  all  four  of  the 
^orts  editions. 

^tition  prompted  Bul- 

ft  PU  I  LIS  HER  for  March  9,  1*44 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-  STREET  NEW  YORK  1/  N  V 


revised  Sunday  magazine  section 
that  appeared  this  week  showed 
color  on  several  inside  pages, 
with  a  double-truck  reading  fea¬ 
ture,  all  illustrations  in  color. 

Eventually  it  is  likely  even 
the  Inquirer’s  comic  sections 
will  be  produced  in  rotogravure 
to  match  the  rest  of  the  parade 
of  supplements.  The  revived 
fiction  novel  presently  appears 
with  illustrations  all  in  one  color 
— blue — but  shortly  may  be  seen 
with  the  full  variety  possible 
by  the  blending  of  the  four  pri¬ 
maries. 

‘Tn  fact,  I’d  like  to  see  color 
on  every  page  of  my  magazine 
section,”  Mr.  Annenberg  told 
Editor  &  Pubushxr,  which  prob¬ 
ably  means  Everybody’s  Weekly 
is  destined  shortly  to  become  an 
all-color  Sunday  supplement. 

Increased  costs  of  such  news¬ 
paper  production  are  reflected 
in  new  advertising  rate  cards 
for  the  Inquirer’s  magazine  sec¬ 
tion. 

They  boost  the  rates,  de¬ 
spite  the  reduction  in  page-size 
to  tabloid  format,  to  all  national 
advertisers,  but  make  conces¬ 
sions  to  local  display.  ’The  lat¬ 
ter  include  the  large  Philadel¬ 
phia  department  stores,  which 
for  some  time  have  generously 
indulged  the  color  media. 

Gravure  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Inquirer  in  the  early 
1920’s  under  the  regime  of  the 
late  Colonel  James  C.  Elverson. 
Color  was  first  used  in  1926. 
These  blossomed  under  the 
short-term  ownership  of  the 
late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  but 
came  into  full  fruition  10  years 


ago  at  the  advent  of  Annenberg 
ownership. 

In  matters  of  editorial  policy 
affecting  his  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  Publisher  Annenberg  de¬ 
fers  strictly  to  the  judgment  of 
his  Sunday  editor,  Samuel  S. 
Schwab. 

Schwab  is  a  native  of  New 
York  State  who  started  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  old 
Philadelphia  North  American 
after  a  short  term  on  the  staff 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
He  joined  the  Inquirer  in  1934 
after  having  served  for  10  years 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  and  directing 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  News 
and  American. 

Having  previously  bought  all 
its  Sunday  features  from  New 
York  syndicates,  the  Inquirer 
first  embarked  on  the  making 
of  its  own  magazine  section  in 
1936.  Its  adoption  at  this  time 
of  the  tabloid  format  brings  it 
into  line  with  the  majority  of 
leading  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  the  general  trend  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  not  only  toward  a 
paper  more  easily  handled  and 
read  by  the  purchaser,  but  a 
mechanical  facility  in  blending 
all  supplements  into  one  in  the 
pressroom  and  delivery  depart¬ 
ments. 


Drew  Middleton  Named 

Drew  Middleton  has  been 
named  to  replace  Brooks  Atkin¬ 
son  as  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Moscow. 


ANNOUNCING 


SPEED  KING  BLACKS 

The  latest  development  in  quick  setting  inks 

•  SPEID  KING  JOI  BLACK  3B04 

•  SPUD  KING  CTLINDM  BLACK  3B04-S 
Softer  b«4y  than  3S04;  othar  choractarUtiu  or*  th*  tama. 

•  SPIIO  KING  CYLINDER  BLACK  3B14 

An  Ink  that  wW  ramain  antlraly  o^n  In  tha  prats  ovarnight. 

Johnson  Speed  King  Blacks  meet  your  need  for  an  ink 
you  can  depend  on  to  set  quickly  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  you  highest  quality  printing.  For,  besides  their  rapid 
setting  feature.  Speed  King  Blacks  produce  clear,  sharp 
halftones  and  solids  with  excellent  hnish . . .  The  superiority 
of  Johnson  Speed  King  Blacks  is  further  evidence  of  our 
142  years’  experience.  It  is  assured  by  the  fine  results 
already  obtained  in  print  shops  throughout  the  country. 
Order  and  secure  full  details  regarding  application  of 
inks  from  our  nearest  branch. 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

10th  and  Lombard  Straats,  Phlladalphia,  Pa. 

Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  St.  Louis  •  Clovoiond  •  DotroH 
Boitlmoro  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Ationta  •  Doilos 
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These  is  a  dif]Ference  of  24  pounds  between  brass  and 
Alumilite  magazines— 12  pounds  difference  between 
brass  and  Alumilite  splits.  Alumilite  magazines  actu¬ 
ally  weigh  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  tradi¬ 
tional  brass  magazines.  Think  of  the  savings  this 
means— less  fatigue  for  the  operator— and  less  fatigue 
means  fewer  errors,  less  time  lost. 

Alumilite  magazines  are  made  of  aluminum  and  are 
treated  with  a  special  hardening  process  which  as¬ 
sures  protection  against  corrosion  and  permits  the 
matrices  to  slide  freely.  The  magazines  are  fast  and 
easy  to  keep  clean.  You  can  rely  on  them  for  instant 
matrix  response— every  time  !  Tfrr  sii  III  •!< 


INTERTYPE 


Brooklyn  2,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 
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POWER  STRIKE  BERIRS:  < 
SOME  SERVICE  STIU  ORt 

Btnimu  $topt  in  M. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. — Employ¬ 
ment  of  a  mechanical  contrap¬ 
tion  designed  for  utilization  of 
quarter-size  rolls  in  the  press 
room  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
has  resulted  in  a  sizeable  saving 
of  newsprint  which  heretofore 
had  been  wasted  at  the  mill  be¬ 
cause  the  machine  trim  left  an 
unfinished  portion  that  would 
not  make  a  one-half,  three-quar¬ 
ter,  or  full  roll. 

Devised  by  employes  of  the 
Star,  the  device  enables  press¬ 
men  to  mount  two  quarter-size 
rolls  on  the  same  shaft  although 
they  are  not  diametrically  alike. 

The  gadget  allows  the  rolls  to 
rotate  at  different  speeds  and 
maintain  the  same  tension  on 
both  webs.  In  the  past,  mills 
have  been  losing  production  of 
the  quarter-size  rolls. 

An  application  for  a  patent  on 

the  device  has  been  made.  The  .  .  .  ... 

mechanics  will  be  revealed  as  was  run  on  fho  press  of  the  Weshing- 
soon  as  word  is  received  from  ton  (Pe.)  Observer.  A  10-page  edi> 
Washington.  tion  (below)  was  run  simultaneously 

Experiments  on  the  gadget  be-  at  the  home  plant, 

gan  several  months  ago  in  an 

effort  to  remedy  the  acute  news-  a.  ■  ■  an  ■ 

800  OM  Pte!!  ID  1111186 

rolls  will  be  used  monthly  by  The  Adams  press  which 
the  company  in  publishing  its  printed  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
newspapers.  This  means  a  sav-  Sun  during  the  Civil  War  has 
ing  in  newsprint  from  one  mill  been  enshrined  in  the  lobby  of 
of  about  2,100  tons  a  year.  the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 

“Whatever  is  returned  from  which  has  ordered  a  new  press 
«.ii.ai.iuiia  1S3UCU  lu  patent  will  be  distributed  to  capable  of  printing  up  to  64 
BTiKin.  bv  the  Ordnanre  De-  the  Star  employes  responsible  pages.  The  Sun  was  combined 

jstment  and  also  was  awarded  tt,”  Earl  McCollum,  presi-  with  the  Enquirer  in  1874  and 

it  Wit  Department’s  Certifi-  preserved. 

68  of  Appreciation.  wm' 

Btfore  joining  the  Hoe  com-  -r^  '■■■•  ^ 

^  Hr.  Auer  was  superinten- 

ft  of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  . 

uctric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Am-  W ,, 

IK.  N.  J.,  and  previously  was  •- 
nn  manager  the 
■Ki^De  La  Vergne  Machine 
™PKy, 

Adirector  the  County 

Company,  he  a 


^  The  Pittsbargh  Frees 


Power  Strike  Begins; 
Some  Service  On 


liier  Becomes 
i.  Hoe  President 


A  three-fold  increase  in  floor 
^  will  result  from  the  cur- 
m  expansion  of  the  plant  of 
JiUind  (N.  Y.)  Press. 
^ing  to  Norman  N.  New- 
^tor.  The  job  is  ex- 
^  to  be  finish^  by  Oc- 

7^  the  last  10  years,  New- 
^  plained,  all  depart- 
^  of  the  Press  have  re- 
^^•^tional  elbow  room, 
they  are  going  to  get  it. 

4  PUILISHRRI 


Three  Dimensional  Planning 

Sarg*  A.  Birn,  nawspapar  plant  anglnaar,  it  applying  scala  modal  planning 
in  tha  construction  of  tha  naw  mailing  room  of  tha  Louisvilla  Couriar-Journal 
and  Timas.  Ovarall  viaw  of  tha  modal  shows  tha  sacond  floor  mailroom  and 
bindary  and  pratsas  on  first  floor.  Flow  of  nawspapar  bundlas  can  ba  fol- 
lowad  from  Cutlar  Hammar  dalivary  points,  ovar  convayort  and  chutas  to 
trucks  at  tha  loading  dock.  Modalt  can  bo  arrangod  to  tost  various  pro¬ 
duction  layouts  boforo  Fmal  plan  is  worked  out. 


Principles  oi  Color  and  Engraving 
Technique  Explained  at  St.  Paul 


THE  Third  Annual  Northwest 

Newspaper  Mechanical  Con* 
ference  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb. 
16,  17  and  18,  with  a  registration 
of  340  persons  from  67  cities  and 
towns  in  19  states  and  Canada, 
gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  technical  phases  of  color 
printing. 

Addressing  the  pbotoengravers 
were  E.  G.  Carlson,  Harold  M. 
Pitman  C^.,  Chicago,  and  Ira 
Hoffman,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Mr.  Carlson  discussed  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  color  plates  and  Mr. 
Hoffman  explained  the  theory  of 
color  photography  and  film. 

Sfsdy  Sebfacf  Carefeffy 

Mr.  Carlson,  a  member  of  the 
Research  Committee  of  the  Litho 
Technical  Foundation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  described  the  making  of 
color  plates  step  by  step  with 
both  the  direct  and  indirect 
methods.  First  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  starting 
any  color  Job,  he  said,  is  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  subject  to  be 
reproduced  to  become  fully 
aware  of  the  tonal  values  and 
color  gradations  involved.  This 
must  be  done,  he  declared,  with 
the  aim  of  preventing  flatness  in 
the  middletones  or  chalky  high¬ 
lights,  while  bringing  out  the 
shadow  details. 

In  studying  illumination,  Mr. 
Carlson,  explained,  the  light 
source,  stop  to  be  used  and  time 
of  exposure  are  all  very  impor¬ 
tant.  Starting  with  the  shadow 
stop,  he  said  that  for  Panchrom¬ 
atic  plates  a  very  small  stop 
should  be  used,  since  a  large 
stop  will  tend  to  gray  or  flatten 
the  entire  subject.  For  the  flash¬ 
ing,  he  said,  the  exposure  should 
be  of  a  length  to  produce  a  small, 
sharp  and  opaque  dot  in  order  to 
ben^t  shadow  details.  Lower 
tone  values  are  the  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  in  selecting  stops,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  because  the  lower  tones 
are  slow  in  reflection. 

Going  into  the  matter  of  Alters 
and  screen  angles,  Mr.  Carlson 
discussed  the  commonly  -  used 
combinations  and  set  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schedule: 

Filters:  4-color,  blue  for  yel¬ 
low  plate  90  degree  angle,  green 
for  red  plate  75  degree  angle,  red 
for  blue  plate  105  degree  angle, 
yellow  K-2  for  black  plate  45 
degree  angle:  3-color,  blue  for 
yellow  plate  75  degree  angle, 
green  for  red  plate  105  degree 
angle,  red  for  blue  plate  45  de¬ 
gree  angle;  Duotone,  yellow  for 
black  plate  45  degree  angle: 
color  plate  75  degree  angle. 

Mr.  Carlson  explain^  that 
subjects  are  frequently  encoun¬ 
ter^  which  require  ttie  use  of 
Alter  combinations.  He  added 
the  caution  that  plates  should  be 
loaded  and  developed  in  total 
darkness,  as  safety  lights  are  of 
very  little  use  and  that  develop¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  with  manufacturer's 
instructions. 

The  key  plate,  the  speaker 
said,  is  usually  the  black  and  in 
it  one  should  go  for  color  and 
form. 


The  aim  in  separation  nega¬ 
tives  is  to  separate  from  the  yel¬ 
low  the  lavenders,  purples,  blues 
and  cold  reds;  from  the  red  to 
separate  the  greens,  grays  and 
clean  blues;  from  the  blues  to 
separate  the  reds,  oranges,  and 
yellows.  The  better  this  is  done, 
Mr.  Carlson  said,  the  easier  will 
be  the  Job  of  reproducing  the 
.colors  of  the  original  when  it 
comes  to  the  printing  stage. 
When  all  else  has  been  done 
well,  he  said,  there  still  remains 
a  neied  for  a  careful  Job  by  the 
etcher  and  the  finisher  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Combined  exposures  may  be 
helpful  at  times,  the  speaker 
said,  by  using  two  filters  and 
even  a  short  exposure  without  a 
filter  becomes  necessary  on  some 
subjects.  Heavy  blue  can  be 
lightened  by  such  a  short  ex- 

ftosiire,  he  explained.  Masking 
s  not  the  cure-all  which  some 
suppose,  but  it  can  be  useful  if 
intelligently  done. 

Development  procedure  is  all- 
important,  Mr.  Carlson  said,  and 
again  warned  that  this  must  be 
done  at  uniform  temperature  and 
in  total  darkness.  He  added  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  fixing  and  washing,  lest 
stained  negatives  result.  He 
noted  in  passing  that  a  light  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  negative  with  Farm¬ 
er’s  reducer  will  remove  dot 
halation  and  sharped  details. 
Smooth  Ceaflag 
The  printer  should  be  sure  that 
the  coating  is  smooth  and  even; 
that  full  printing  time  is  given 
to  avoid  graying  out  during 
etching:  that  there  should  be 
provided  enough  range  to  permit 
the  etcher  to  do  his  work  pro¬ 
gressively  and  thus  attain  good 
depth,  proper  dot  structures  and 
full  tonal  values.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  important,  Mr.  Carlson 
addc^.  where  the  coarser  screens 
are  used,  as  in  newspaper  print¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Carlson  gave  a  step-by- 
step  explanation  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  method  of  etching  at  this 
point  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  range  in  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  shadows  and  highlights. 
He  told  how  the  first  bite  is  car¬ 
ried  as  far  as  the  shadow  de¬ 
tails  permit,  then  staged  out  for 
the  next  bite  to  favor  the  mid¬ 
dletones  and  after  this  step  is 
completed  there  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  dot  value  left  at  the  high¬ 
light  point  to  permit  either  stag¬ 
ing.  local  etching  or  both.  The 
importance  of  range  in  certain 
subjects  will  be  realized,  he  said, 
if  one  visualizes  the  example  of 
a  subject  in  which  there  is  a 
white  cloud  in  a  very  blue  sky — 
a  wide  tonal  spread. 

At  the  conclusion.  Mr.  Carlson 
urg^  that  proofing  be  done  with 
the  same  grade  of  ink  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  paper  as  that  to  be  used 
in  running  the  Job  in  order  that 
the  proof  approximate  press  con¬ 
ditions.  He  added  the  prediction 
that  three  years  from  now  those 
hearing  him  at  this  time  would 
be  far  more  color-conscious. 


OfRcart  of  Northwost  Mechanical  Confarenca:  Laft  to  right,  froat,  W|b 
Brown,  Minnaapolit  Star>Journal,  second  vicaprasidant;  A.  L  RaMu^ 
Paul  Dispatch-Pionaar  Prats,  president;  Joseph  Hick,  St.  Cloud  TaNa  h 
vicaprasidant;  raar,  Gaorga  Curia,  Minneapolis  Timas,  director;  Vsnu^ 
Dunwoody  Institute,  sacratary-traasurar,  and  D.  D.  Curridaa,  V^kSa 
Engraving  Co.,  director. 


Mr.  Carlson  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Hoffman,  who  urged  all  who 
now  are  in  contact  with  color 
printing  and  all  who  feel  that 
they  are  likely  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  in  the  near  future, 
to  learn  what  goes  on  inside  the 
camera  and  what  happens  when 
separations  are  made.  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  point  that  only  by 
long  study  can  one  expect  to 
fully  understand  what  he  is  do¬ 
ing  and  do  good  work. 

One  will  learn,  he  said,  that 
he  must  be  on  the  alert  at  all 
times  to  prevent  such  things  hap¬ 
pening  as  having  blues  and 
greens  come  out  too  dark  and 
yellows  and  magenta  from  com¬ 
ing  out  too  light.  Masking,  he 
said,  will  help  to  attain  true 
color,  but  added  that  one  should 
not  be  too  worried  if  exact 
matching  of  colors  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  are  impossible  so  long  as 
the  Anal  result  is  a  pleasing  pic¬ 
ture.  He  advised  the  use  of  a 
densitometer  to  balance  the  neg¬ 
ative. 

Light  and  FIgmont 

There  is  not  a  set  rule  for 
masking  Kodachrome.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  stated,  explaining  that 
masking  will  reduce  the  density 
range  between  shadow  and  high¬ 
light.  The  only  sure  way  to 
flatten  Kodachrome.  he  said,  is 
with  short  exposure  and  short 
development.  The  use  of  a  dif¬ 
fused  mask,  he  said,  will  cut 
color  contrast,  balance  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  reduce  refraction. 

More  color  control  is  possible 
with  the  indirect  method  than 
with  the  direct.  Mr.  Hoffman 
said,  since  there  is  more  chance 
to  take  color  out  on  the  negative 
than  on  the  positive,  but  neither 
method  is  easy.  However  it  may 
be  handled,  he  said,  it  requires 
the  services  of  a  skilled  man.  a 
careful  study  of  the  ABC’s  of 
color  photography,  and  then  a 
lot  of  trial  and  error. 

Stereotypers,  pressroom  work¬ 
ers.  and  maintenance  machinists 
heard  a  talk  by  Foster  Kienholz 
of  Mills  College  of  Arts  and  Ad¬ 
vertising,  St.  Paul,  on  Color  and 
the  Future  Newspaper. 

Mr.  Kienholz  declared  “that 
one  of  the  first  things  you  will 
have  to  do  is  to  learn  that  the 
subject  of  color  is  more  than 


physics,  chemistry,  aad  ■» 
ment,”  and  said  that  eol«" 
perhaps  the  most  Imgaia 
force  in  our  lives  “biMi 
everything  we  see,  we  Ntkr 
cause  it  is  colored  and  sent 
start  with  light  in  our  staRyf 
color,  because  light  aloei  • 
ables  us  to  see  and  an  inifik 
the  picture  formed  by  wna  f 
light  coming  from  an  objeet* 
“We  must  know  the  natmtid 
importance  of  light  before  vig 
into  the  next  part  of  thisitay- 
pigment,”  he  said.  "The  raa 
you  declare  a  color  is  red,  Ua 
etc.,  is  because  that  maWd 
that  pigment,  absorbs  aU  ttt 
colors  and  reflects  only  red,  bk 
etc.,  to  give  us  that  sensate 
“There  are  many  eiprt 
around  us  who  understand  ftp 
ics,  chemistry,  the  nature  of  yf 
ments.  and  to  whom  we  haw  a 
go  for  technical  infornutioa,M 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  M 
we  know  the  difference  betWB 
light  and  pigment  and  whytbs 
are  important.  When  we  bW 
these  three  colors  in  light  lek 
white.  When  we  mix  the«to 
colors  in  pigment  we  get  b!*i 
Unless  we  understand  wl^^ 
same  kind  of  colors  in  li^  5^ 
pigment  give  different 
we  become  confused.  Now,® 
we  have  learned  some  of  fljj* 
fundamentals  about  physkM* 
pigment,  we  come  to  the 
of  color  upon  which  I  a»  s* 
posed  to  talk,  the  psychokff  • 
color,  or  why  people  do  «• 
not  like  the  colors  you  seteH 
your  printing  plants. 

“■There  are  some  very  cW" 
ing  statements  in  general  cww 
tion  concerning  color  whiai* 
dangerous.  One  that  ia  ® 
made  is  that  black  and  wWim 
not  colors,  but  are  the  abieij 
of  color.  That  is  not 
light,  white  is  the  combw 
of  all  colors.  Black  is  th^ 
sence  of  color.  In  Pw* 
white  and  black  are  both  dW 
If  this  were  not  true,  why  ^ 
you  use  black  ink  »  " 
paper?  In  pigment  bud^ 
duces  a  sensatloa 
psychologically,  color  b  ^ 
visual  sensation  prom*^ 
waves  of  light  upon 
We  respond  to  cerw  - 
waves  and  call  them  r*^ 
(Continued  on  pogs™' 
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ith  Tells  of  Progress  in  Inks 
Iftlnrspapers,  Offset  and  Gravure 


ly  F.  A.  Weymouth 

Iff  piaif  Maaoqsr 


be«n 

and 


rtfae  next  few  years  an  aivi*  webbing  up  the  press  in  imprac- 
L,.  manners. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  ad* 
vertisers  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  quality 
of  their  printing.  There  have 
been  all  manner  of  discussions 
ictn  report  that  there  will  about  running  better  papers  on 
atomic  bomb  as  far  as  the  front  and  back  pages.  There  has 
been  no  point  in  changing  the 
paper  to  a  smoother  surface,  and 
even  one  which  is  slightly 
coated,  unless  the  problem  of 
obtaining  an  ink  which  will  dry 


next  few  years  all  divi- 
of  the  graphic  arts  re- 
lous  planned  increases 
Commercial  print- 
reported  as  going 
lithographing  as 

77%. 


Industry  is  concerned 
wdll  come  slowly  for 
in 'tondamental  reasons.  To 
b^with.  paper  mills  are  op- 
ntinf  at  capacity  so  there  is 


m  too  much  time  to  make  rev-  and  not  smear  is  overcome. 


^gionary  changes  in  paper 
•Udi  might  affect  printing, 
fte  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
yiiting  press  manufacturer.  As 
iMtter  of  fact,  new  presses  are 
nv  just  being  built  and  are 


Experiments  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time  in  order  to 
eliminate  second  impression  off¬ 
set  and  rub  of  news  ink.  These 
are  not  conventional  types  of 
ink.  In  the  past  the  conven- 


pMKS  of  the  same  type  pro-  tional  type  of  ink  has  been  made 


Ited  before  the  war.  Immedi- 
demand  for  paper,  presses 
■links exceeds  the  supply. 

frtis  Ckanges 

The  ideal  method  of  devising 
■f  printing  ink  would  be  one 
iMd  is  in  a  moist  state  on  the 
IS  and  have  the  same  become 
M  immediately  upon  its  de- 
fd  on  the  stock.  This  is  pos- 
ilt  in  aniline  and  rotogravure 
but  has  not  as  yet  been 
|Mo^  for  typographic  and 
hie  printing  without 
led  equipment  such  as 
(pr  devices  and  cooling 

lisms. 

tactically  all  of  the  recent 
itions  In  printing  which 
to  do  with  new  inks  have 
(one  about  by  merely  chang- 
to  the  new  ink.  In  most  in- 
they  have  required 
in  presses  or  the  adding 
additional  equipment  to 
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Tpfogropkic  Prlmtiag 

Ibt  subject  of  improvement 
jiicws  ink  printing  is  at  pres- 
Brely  and  has  an  excellent 
for  progress.  News 
_  is  the  only  printing  pro- 
which  still  uses  the  method 
Lamiting  the  second  side  while 
int  side  is  still  wet.  Dry- 
ii  entirely  by  absorption. 
Ikre  are  several  reasons  for 
tUnging  to  this  method 
probably  you  have  won- 
why  newspapers  have  not 
■  the  heat  dried  method 
|«aanon  to  magazine  publlsh- 
^e  of  the  reasons  has 
mat  larger  newspapers  do 
amtinuously  run  on  their 
forms  but  have  many 
due  to  various  editions, 
papers  are  printed  on  a 


from  carbon  black  and  mineral 
oils.  The  new  type  of  ink  con¬ 
sists  of  carbon  black  but  in  a 
vehicle  which  allows  the  ink  to 
dry  by  a  method  other  than  ab¬ 
sorption.  Tests  of  steam-set  type 
inks  have  been  reported  as  en¬ 
couraging. 

Offset  Frimtlng 

The  general  consensus  of 
opinion,  based  on  orders  for  new 
presses  and  surveys  by  trade 
journals,  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  offset  printing.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  typo¬ 
graphic  printers  installing  one  or 
more  offset  presses  in  order  to 
augment  the  printing  facilities  of 
their  shops. 

A  new  type  of  ink  called 
“Vapmlith”  has  been  running 
successfully  commercially  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years.  This 
ink  is  a  heat  dried  lithographic 
ink.  The  black  and  white  print¬ 
ing  on  one  edition  of  a  news 
magazine  is  lithographed  by  this 
method  on  roll  fed.  signature 
delivered,  Webendorfer  presses. 
After  one  side  is  lithographed 
the  printing  goes  through  a 
heater  to  dry  the  same  and  then 
the  reverse  side  of  the  web  is 
printed  and  dried  again  in  the 
same  manner. 

It  is  entirely  possible  to  print 
four  color  offset  with  the  Vapo- 
lith  method.  Experiments  have 
been  conducted  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  on  an  eight  color 
offset  press  which  prints  four 
colors  one  side,  dries  them,  per¬ 
forms  the  same  operation  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  web,  and  de¬ 
livers  the  same  in  folded  signa¬ 
tures. 


•White  Tub9%'  Help 

The  "whit*  tub*"  tysfam  it 
utad  by  th*  Dm  MeinM  (U.) 
Raqittar  and  Tribuna.  Two  or 
tkraa  of  tha  pnaumafic  copy- 
carrying  tubas  ara  paintad  whita 
and  utad  only  for  "ravarta"  traf¬ 
fic  from  tha  composing  room — 
long  hands,  quariat  from  tha  proof¬ 
room  and  proofs.  Tha  whita  tubas 
are  readily  noticeable  as  they 
reach  tha  copy  desk,  and  no  phon¬ 
ing  or  bunar  system  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  "ratums." 
Tha  white  tubes  ara  returned  to 
the  composing  room  empty. 

Seattle  Slar  Changes 
Headline  Type  Style 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star  has 
blossomed  out  with  new  head 
type,  adopting  Erbar  and  Metro 
Medium,  with  some  Tempo  for 
most  news  heads,  and  Tempo 
and  Sans  Serif  on  the  women’s 
and  feature  pages. 

The  new  type  replaces  Old 
Century  and  Vogue. 

Although  the  type  was  or¬ 
dered  on  V-J  Day,  according  to 
Editor  Cliff  Harrison,  it  was  not 
possible  to  adopt  the  new  dress 
imtil  early  in  February,  when 
the  type  was  delivered.  Howard 
W.  Parish  is  publisher  of  the 
Star. 


Wines  Booking 
ANPA  Confab 

All  hotel  reservations  for  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
Aug.  5-7  at  Pittsburgh,  are  being 
booked  by  W.  E.  Wines,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
m  e  n  t ,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Wines  said  this  week  he 
had  a  quota  of  900  rooms  from 
six  Pittsburgh  hotels.  The  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  will  be  convention 
headquarters  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  he  said,  all  rooms  there 
will  be  reserved  for  the  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  No  reser¬ 
vations  are  being  booked  there 
for  equipment  firms’  representa¬ 
tives. 

Early  requests  for  rooms  in¬ 
dicate  a  heavy  registration,  Mr. 
Wines  said.  He  has  worked  out 
a  system  with  the  hotels  in 
which  a  card,  certifying  the  res¬ 
ervation,  is  forwarded  to  the 
room  applicant  to  be  presented 
on  his  arrival  at  the  hotel. 

2  More  Flush-lett 

Newcomers  to  the  ranks  of 
flush-left  and  u.  and  1.  c.  head 
stylists  are  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Bulletin  and  the  Neenah- 
Menasha  (Wis.)  News -Times. 
The  latter  has  adopted  Erbar, 
Metro  and  Bernhard  faces  while 
the  former  has  switched  to 
Cairo. 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  my  metal  supply  is  in 
perfect  balance? 

ANSWER: 

Only  metal  that  has  the  proper 
proportion  of  each  ingredient  and 
is  tree  from  objectionable  inpur¬ 
ities  will  perform  at  minimum  cast¬ 
ing  temperatures — and  lower 
temperatures  mean  less  fuel  and 
less  dross — hence  lower  yearly 
metal  costs.  That's  Imperial  Type 
Metal! 


,  .  .  Very  great  strides  have  been 

numoer  of  units  in  order  made  in  gravure  printing  during 
w  entire  newspaper  can  the  past  few  years,  particularly 
TO  Off  in  a  relatively  short  in  the  publication  field.  Four 
nis  means  that  the  prob-  color  reproductions  on  relatively 
1  <in  *  O’fymg  up  on  the  low  cost  groundwood  type  pa- 
j  being  shut  pers  have  color  values  which 

importance.  are  not  reproduced  by  any  other 
Mppens  that  the  design  printing  process.  ’The  present 
U**^Per  presses  is  usually  day  gravure  presses  operate  at 
the  amount  of  space  very  high  web  speeds  and  a  con- 
7<l  for  heaters  and  cooling  siderable  number  of  additional 
b  not  adequate  without  presses  are  being  built. 
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Interest  Aroused 


In  Delivery  Truck 


Widespread  Interest  is  being 
shown  by  publishers  and  circu¬ 
lation  men  in  the  special  city 
delivery  truck  which  the  To¬ 
ronto  (C^n.)  Star  designed  and 
built  several  years  ago,  follow¬ 
ing  a  recent  note  on  it  in  the 
ANPA  Bulletin. 

R.  A.  C^ke,  manager  of  the 
ANPA  Traffic  Department,  said 
he  had  received  SO  inquiries  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  B^auae  so 
many  newspapers  are  thinking 
in  terms  of  new  standard  equip¬ 
ment  today,  he  has  made  up 
copies  of  the  specifications  given 
by  J,  S.  Atkinson,  production 
manager  of  the  Star,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  interested  persons. 

Mr.  Atkinson’s  description  of 
the  truck  follows: 

“To  eliminate  injury  to  help¬ 
ers  riding  on  the  back  platform 
of  city  trucks  handling  bulk 
delivery  of  newspapers,  the 
Toronto  Star  designed  a  special 
platform  body  and  built  eight 
in  its  own  shops  in  1940-41.  For 
loading  purposes  the  vertical 
rear  panel  pivots  at  the  center 


Toronto  Star'i  Special  circulation  truck 


hind  him  with  a  sliding  door 
which  gives  him  complete  pro¬ 
tection  in  cold  weather. 

"The  neon  sign  on  the  front 
of  the  truck  is  standard  on  most 
of  the  Star  city  and  country 
trucks;  is  operated  from  a  six- 
volt  battery  through  a  special 
transformer,  and  draws  about 
one  ampere  as  compared  to 
many  times  that  load  with  bulb 
signs.  The  truck  chassis  is  a  cab 
over  engine,  IV^  to  2  ton  G.M.C., 
has  a  wheelbase  about  101  to 


Norlhwesl  Confab 
Discusses  Color 


continued  from  page  74 


greens  and  blues  are  shorter  in 
length  and  are  not  so  forceful. 

“Many  of  you  have  asked 
questions  about  things  that  puz¬ 
zle  you.  It  is  very  pleasing  to 
me  to  see  that  you  do  ask  such 


dies  from  the  platform  directly 
into  the  truck.  It  is  the  correct 
length  to  meet  the  end  of  the 
truck  body  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees. 

“This  rear  panel  is  supported 
on  two  angle  iron  bars  which 
surround  the  rear  of  the  truck 
from  chassis  to  roof  and  act  as 
a  bumper  and  as  protection  from 
rear  end  cmllisions.  There  is  no 
tailgate  inside  the  truck  al¬ 
though  a  board  can  be  placed 
vertically  in  slides  to  help  retain 
the  load,  if  required. 

“At  the  top  a  fiexible  metal 
panel  slides  down  to  act  as  a 
rain  guard  over  the  helper;  in 
fine  weather  it  is  pushed  up  un¬ 
der  the  roof  out  of  the  way. 
There  is  a  button  on  each  side 
of  the  truck  connected  to  a 
buzzer  in  the  driver's  compart¬ 
ment  so  that  the  helper  can  sig¬ 
nal  for  starts  and  stops. 

“The  fioor  of  the  platform  is 
covered  by  an  open  weave  rub¬ 
ber  mat  to  avoid  slipping  in  wet 
and  winter  weather.  The  driv¬ 
er's  compartment  is  enclosed  at 
the  rear  by  a  half  partition  be¬ 


“Inside  dimensions  of  the 
body  can  be  altered  to  suit  the 
req^rements  of  each  publisher 
but  generally  speaking  we  built 
the  truck  so  that  the  cubic  ca¬ 
pacity  will  not  permit  overload¬ 
ing  of  the  truck  even  when  filled 
to  the  roof  with  newspapers. 
The  design  was  originated  and 
developed  in  the  Star  shops;  a 
small  model  built  and  then  the 
first  group  of  eight  trucks  were 
put  through. 

“During  the  war  no  additional 
special  trucks  have  been  built; 
replacements  of  older  trucks 
have  been  made  with  standard 
stake  bodies,  tarpaulin  covered. 
However,  when  materials  can  be 
obtained  and  manpower  becomes 
more  available,  the  Toronto  Star 
expects  to  build  more  of  these 
special  bodies  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  any 
other  companies  building  or 
planning  to  build  similar  units 
so  that  the  design  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  an  exchange  of 
ideas.” 

The  cost  runs  to  about  $2,200 
per  truck. 
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Machine  Trouble 


Remedies  GIvei 


day  wanted  to  know  what  a  one- 
man  or  a  three-man  plant  is  go¬ 
ing  to  do  about  the  use  of  color. 
At  present  there  is  really  not 
much  that  you  can  do  about  it 
except  to  talk  about  the  use  of 
color  in  newspapers  so  that  you 
can  get  the  machinery,  paper, 
ink.  and  the  other  things. 

“The  fact  that  color  is  a  power 
is  no  longer  an  idle  statement. 
Advertisers  and  publishers  have 
found  that  an  extra  color  or 
extra  colors,  properly  used,  can 
increase  results  all  the  way  from 
255  to  400  to  500%. 

“They  are  beginning  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  starting  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  or  the  reader  of  your 
papers.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  paper  stock  of  the  future  for 
newspapers  will  be  of  better 
quality  and  perhaps  tinted  with 
a  gray-black  or  some  other  color 
suitable  for  type.  A  careful 
study  will  prove  that  some  color 
combinations  are  more  restful  to 
the  eyes  than  others  and  we  are 
certainly  all  interested  in  using 
whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent 
eye  fatigue.” 


Cutting  12  em  blades  domk 
10  ems  will  reduce  ejector 
ures  on  the  12  em  slugs; 

So-called  oilless  bea^i 
quire  oil  and  should  get  n 
soaking  once  or  twice  a  rafs| 
least. 

Keyboards  should  be  da 
at  least  three  times  a  year, 
being  done  with  gasolina,  at 
pressed  air  or  both; 

Mats  should  be  cleaned  ii 
air  only;  mats  get  lowesieik 
cause  assembler  guide  holdn 
which  should  be  out  only  H  M 
are  often  out  as  much  as  Ik  M 
Power  shift  bearings  ski 
get  insufficient  grease  shonld* 
equipped  with  needle  vahrw 
Addition  of  another  goww 
and  pilot  light  will  help 
burner  on  metal  pot  from  pa 
out  when  machine  is  idle. 


PNPA  (onfereim 
Shilled  to  HarridMi 


Floor  Flan  of  the  Bend  lOreJ  Bulletin's  Plant 

Economical  uta  ol  space,  with  straightlina  production  system,  is  demonstrated  in  the  layout  of  the  Bend  Bulletin 
plant  which  is  presented  hare  as  a  helpful  hint  to  other  newspapers  in  the  stage  of  designing  new  buildings. 


The  Pennsylvania  New** 
Publishers  Association’s  ^ 
mechanical  conference 
uled  April  1-2  at  Johi^ 
has  been  transferred  to  Hi* 
brirg  due  to  the  hotel  snwi 
It  will  be  staged  in  the  W 
Harris  Hotel  on  the  sa««* 

First  in  two  years,  tM  7* 
meeting  will  be  devottd,”* 
developments,  elimiiwl* 
waste  and  effort,  and 
of  production  cost  Nlowim 
Fellman,  Chester 
chairman  and  E.  Cl 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
News,  is  vicechainnan. 

Photography  and  ph^ 
graving  will  take  up  , 
day  afternoon  session,  ^ 
Stereotype  and  pre**™^ 
scheduled  for  Mon^  ■ 
Composing  room  gw  * 
Tuesday  morning 
eral  session  and  mee*^ 
newspapers  of  Iw  1°*° 
circulation  Tuesday  aftersw 


I 


During  a  roundtable  dW 
sion  of  machine  maintenaaeia 
the  Northwest  Mechanical  Cb 
ference,  George  Curie,  '•'■wm 
oils  Daily  Times  machinlinip 
man,  explained  an  intemte 
maintenance  schedule  ht  » 
ploys.  This  schedule,  pikht 
on  a  loose  leaf  calendar  p* 
with  the  work  for  each  % 
each  week  and  each  nagl 
listed  daily,  provides  a  cfaickg 
each  machine  whidi  Img 
nothing  to  the  "forgetter.''  ]|; 
Cory  also  explained  his 
which  provides,  in  additkolii 
work  schedule,  a  cost  sees^ 
ing  check. 

Maintenance  questloos  b 
answers  brought  forth  » 
merous  remedies  for 
troubles,  including  the  fdhr 
ing: 

Plungers,  molds  and  *m 
bands  may  be  cleaned  by  b 
mersion  of  20  minutes  in  aw 
trating  solution.  (This  & 
up  the  face  of  the  mold  and  b 
proves  injection);  if  phi*m 
are  immersed  in  cold  water  b 
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own  Photo 
Modornized 

Tte  KorrUtown  Herald,  Inc., 
iihen  of  the  Norrittown 
)  iWei  Herald,  has  recently 
operation  of  a  new  photo- 
a^  photographic  de- 

engraving  department, 
and  installed  at  a  cost 
than  ^,000,  is  designed 
virtually  all  t3rpes  of 
lod  commercial  engraving 
The  24x24  inch  Robert- 
gakroom  camera  is  equipped 
intomatic  screen-raising 
Dwtbitt  diaphragm,  mic- 
for  registering  line  and 
t  work,  automatic  shutter 
ttming  device. 

jiabo  is  equipped  with  con- 


Re/ic  of  Oregon  Journalism 


N.E.  Composing  Room 
Group  Meets  in  May 

The  first  postwar  meeting  of 


vUch  enable  it  to  be  op-  Just  100  years  ago,  this  Washington  hand  press  printed  the  first  newspaper 
either  internally  or  ex-  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  Oregon  Spectator.  As  a  feature  of  the 
^  from  the  darkroom.  All  centennial  observance  recently,  A.  E.  Voorhies,  publisher  of  the  Grants 
B rulings  from  65  to  133  are  Pa^}  (Ore.)  Courier  for  half  a  century,  printed  a  facsimile  of  the  first  paper, 
ied.  MacBeth  arc  lights  on  . 

!  carriers  furnish  the  il- 

h  the  stripping  and  printing  Ceiver  has  been  installed  in  the  N.E.  Composing  Room 

Kiais,  all  equipment  is  Master  photographic  department  and  a*  aa .  . 

Ejwi  and  includes  a  strip-  furnishes  the  newspaper  with  l|rQI|n  m0CIS  III  MflY 

g  table,  45-inch  automatic  complete  wired  picture  coverage.  *"  ^ 

developing  tank  with  Local  news  coverage  is  car-  ..  meeting  of 

fcjerature  control,  a  Douthitt  ried  out  with  two  4x5  Speed  y*®  New  E^land  Newspaper 
iMi  vacuum  printing  frame  Graphics.  a  3V4x4V4  Speed  Composing  Room  Executives 
p  I  HacBeth  double  arc  print-  Graphic,  a  4x5  Graflex  equipped 
kightand  a  Chemco  negative  with  a  17-inch  Dallmeter  for 
N  oven.  football  and  sports  work,  while  ® 

h  the  etching  department,  a  commercial  equipment  includes 

all-metal  etcher,  a  Master  an  8x10  view  camera  with  a  5x7  in* 

Eited  powdering  cabinet,  reducing  back.  Full  lens  equip- 
ntic  stove  and  automatic  ment  for  all  cameras  have  been 

ktetooler  comprise  the  equip-  purchased.  president 

fBl  The  photographic  department 

^machine  section  is  Ostran-  was  designed  and  is  headed  by  t*  r 

wtymour  equipped  and  in-  Bill  Achatz,  veteran  newspaper  wmtiiTn  w^TurnH. 


mreting'is^hea^edTy'Tdw"  nT 

ue  engraving  department  was  Herald  s  engraving  and  photo-  TT„4t  and  Mr  Bresset 

id  out  by  Daman  C.  Fenwick,  graphic  departments  call  for  a  .  ss  . 

five  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  fuR  schedule  of  news  and  com- 

i»  is  engraving  chief.  He  mercial  work,  with  the  com-  ,  ,  . 

ted  the  Norristown  Times  mercial  work  going  to  clients  in  Ia||  pianl  \A|fl 

^  from  the  Dayton  CO.)  all  parts  of  the  Philadelphia  met-  riaill  JUIll 

tijJfeiM.  ropolitan  area.  The  Norristown  The  News-Press  Job  Printing 

he  entire  department  is  il-  Herald,  Inc.  operates  a  large  department  in  Coos  Bay,  Ore- 

Eated  with  fluorescent  light-  commercial  printing  department  gon,  has  been  purchased  by 

Ittd  electric  blowers  provide  and  the  new  engraving  and  pho-  Lloyd  Quick  and  Verne  L.  Husk 

itk  ventilation.  tographic  departments,  along  from  Times,  Inc.  The  sale  in- 

ht  new  photographic  depart-  vvith  an  art  department  headed  eludes  both  the  printing  com- 

Bd  is  one  of  the  most  modern  by  Dominic  J.  DiFerdinando,  pany  and  its  one-story  business 

fc  State  and  has  been  de-  Navy  veteran,  will  enable  the  structure. 

N  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  Times  Herald  to  produce  work  _ _ 

I  Bodem  newspaper  as  well  which  it  formerly  was  compelled 
*>7ifig  out  a  heavy  program  to  pass  by  or  have  art  and  en- 
fiomercial  photography.  graving  work  done  elsewhere. 

?*Min  darkroom  is  divided  departments  are  part 

^  lections,  with  one  room  a  long-range  program  of  ex-  fQ  N  E  K 

II  a  fully-equipped  film  Pansion  of  both  the  Norristown 
•  for  film  development  only.  ^imM  Herald  and  the  Com^  ^ 

J  dirkrooms  are  equip^  mercial  Department  which  ha* 

sinks  and  double  mix-  been  launched  by  the  Norristown  B  E  N  S 

teeta  for  temperature  con-  Herald.  Inc.,  printers  and  pub- 
J^Stainless  steel  tanks,  de-  lisb®rs. 

M  to  accommodate  films 

lave  been  installed  Relumed  to  Jobs  tingiH^mting 

Um  darkroom.  wishf  re  n  i  Bn 


treasurer.  The  committee  for  the 


Hutt  and  Mr.  Bresset. 


Job  Plan!  Sold 

The  News-Press  Job  Printing 


Relumed  lo  Jobs 


,  ~oom.  Eight  SfMTtanburg  (S.  C.) 

^kroom,'  also  well-  Her  aid' Journal  composing  room 
SSi  ?.  ®QPiPPed  with  employes  have  resumed  their 
^  ,°®^®bes,  drawers  and  duties,  following  honorable  dis- 
yzj?'  ’"‘b  the  benches  cov-  charge  from  the  armed  forces. 

wtb  inlaid  linoleum.  En-  TTiey  are  J.  C.  Harrelson, 
J^equipment  includes  a  Fletcher  Rice.  J.  B.  Kelly.  Perry 
'^**8  for  4x5  films  down  to  McCallister,  Ralph  Wingo,  Gary 
Hall  and  Albert  Israel. 

''Tor  a  publisher  for  March  9.  194S 
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Winchester  Star 
To  Move  in  Spring 

Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  of 
which  his  father,  U.  S.  Senator 
Byrd  is  publisher,  has  annoimced 
that  the  Star  plans  to  move  into 
its  new  building  during  the 
spring. 

The  Star  purchased  property 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Bos- 
cawen  and  Kent  Streets,  the 
Kent  street  frontage  being  67 
feet  and  the  Boscawen  Street 
depth  being  137  feet.  Plans 
were  drawn  by  Hunter  &  Cald¬ 
well,  architects,  of  Altoona.  Pa. 
The  building  is  being  constructed 
by  J.  Howard  Shockey  St  Son, 
Winchester  contractors. 

The  building  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  15,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  It  will  be  two  stor¬ 
ies,  brick,  of  Colonial  architec¬ 
ture,  and  will  have  a  large  base¬ 
ment  for  newsprint  storage. 

The  Star  will  be  housed  on  the 
first  floor,  with  its  business  office, 
news  room  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  the  forward  part  of 
the  building:  the  composing 
room  in  the  center,  and  the  press 
room  and  stereotype  department 
in  the  rear.  The  Byrd  apple  in¬ 
terests  will  be  housed  on  the 
second  floor. 

The  building  is  being  con¬ 
structed  to  permit  of  future  ex¬ 
pansion,  and  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  three  times  as  large  as 
the  Star’s  present  building. 


IDEAL 

Synthetic 

Newspaper 

Kellers 

Softest,  most  uniform  synthetic 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 

il  Successfully  used  for 
years 

it  Require  fewer  regrinds 

ir  No  resetting 

ir  Remain  softer  than  any 
rubber  newspaper  roller 

Write  today  for  full  ioformaliom 

IDEALROLLER1MFG.CO. 

Chicago  I,  III.  loag  litaoU  City  I,  N.Y. 


18  PoMs  Listed 
To  Improve  Paper 


Gl«n  Hutckinieii,  pn4||||| 
m«n«9»r  of  tho  Lm  Atf4 
(Calif.)  Timai,  was  raaaattjf 
lied  by  a  raquast  freai  t  eUd 
orqanizafion  for  utad  prtH  Ui^ 
kats.  A  talaphonad  ioqdiy 
vaalad  fkat  fha  siitan  awWti 
weave  them  info  ruqil 

Hufchinton  commaafad  HmMi 
belt  family  usa  for  old  pcMiOb. 
kefs  would  ba  ai  a  'naftrtfdU 
in  fha  baby's  crib. 


poration.  With  exparienc*  as  m  Af  er  lomeM 
journesnnan  printer,  composing*  " 

room  superintendent  and  type*  Newspapers  of  the  United 
setting  machine  engineer,  he  states  start  all  over  again  this 
Joined  the  Intertype  organiza*  year  in  competition  for  the  F. 

RWayland  Ayer  Cup,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  to  the  newspaper  which 
is  Judged  outstanding,  without 
regard  to  circulation  or  page 
size,  in  the  country’s  premier 
typographical  show,  staged  tm* 
der  auspices  of  N.  W,  Ayer  & 

Son,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

A  new  cup  has  to  be  put  into 
competition  for  1946.  Tlie  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  by  reason 
of  having  won  three  showings, 
walked  off  with  the  grand  prize 
last  year,  attaining  permanent 

possession.  Expansion  of  the  Scti| 

tion  in  1937  as  a  sales  represen*  Daily  newspapers  throughout  League  of  Newspapos  is  mt 
tative.  the  country  have  been  formally  way  with  constructioa  d 

C.  C.  Cox  has  been  appointed  invited  to  participate  in  the  16th  1,000  -  watt  ra- 
Southwestern  representative,  Annual  Exhibition  of  Newspa*  dio  station, 
with  headquarters  in  Oklahoma  per  Typography.  The  date  of  KBNI,  at  Coeur  J  Ayte 
City,  for  Wood  Newspaper  Ma-  publication  for  all  entries  will  d’Alene,  Ida., 

chinery  Corp.  Mr.  Cox  has  car-  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  where  Scripps 

ried  a  Journeyman  stereotyper’s  issues  in  the  week  of  March  11.  League  operates 

card  since  1914,  and  has  been  Contestants  are  advised  to  save  the  Coeur 
mechanical  superintendent  of  6at  copies  of  their  paper  for  d’Alene  Press,  |||^H 
the  Terre  Haute  ( Ind. )  Post,  the  each  day  of  the  week  of  March  and  an  addition 

Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  and  11.  The  drawing  will  be  held  in  to  the  Tacoma 

the  Indianapolis,  (Ind.)  Times.  Philadelphia  on  March  15,  and  (Wash.)  Times 

WnxiAM  E.  Davixs,  USNR,  newspapers  will  be  notified  im-  plant.  iM 

has  returned  to  the  Interna-  mediately  of  the  date  chosen.  James  G  .  »  ^  ■ 

tional  Printing  Ink  Division  of  Shipping  instructions  and  the  Scripps.  Navy 
Interchemical  Corporation  as  "deadline”  will  be  sent  out  at  c  o  m  an  a  n  d  e  r  Senyp 
manager  of  IPI’s  New  York  the  same  time.  who  served  on 

Branch.  In  addition  to  the  cup  award,  active  duty  more  thaa  t 

Leonard  G.  Smith,  former  three  certificates  of  award  are  years,  has  resumed  hit  i4 
production  manager  with  given  in  each  of  three  circulation  with  Scripps  League  u  tm 
Cramer-Krasselt  Co.,  has  sue-  groups :  papers  of  more  than  urer  and  assistant  to  the  dd 

ceeded  Doyle  Jacobs  as  Lino-  50,()()0  circulation:  papers  of  man,  Edward  W.  Sciipiii,  I 

type  production  engineer  in  from  10,000  to  50,000  circulation,  brother. 

Wisconsin  and  upper  Michigan,  and  papers  of  less  than  10,000  Mr.  Scripps  commanded  I 
He  served  Wisconsin  Cuneo  circulation.  A  certificate  of  USS  Halloran  which  patt 
Press  in  Milwaukee  for  12  years  award  is  given  also  in  the  tab-  pated  in  the  landings  it  h 
in  a  supervisory  capacity.  loid  classification,  regardless  of  Jlma  and  Okinawa. 

C.  S.  Reilly,  sales  manager  of  circulation. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  In  announcing  the  1946  exhi- 
Cthicago,  announces  the  return  bition,  president  H.  A.  Batten, 
of  E.  J.  Yagow  as  Goss  sales  pointed  out  that  the  newspapers 

of  America  during  the  past 
if  ^  eventful  years  have  not  only 

*  maintained  their  typographical  LOOKING 

excellence,  but  in  numerous  in-  with  20 
^  stances  have  improved  their  ap-  counted  13! 

pearance  and  readability.  were  three 


Eighteen  steps  toward  improv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  compiled  by  the 
New  England  Printer,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Switch  heads  to  caps  and 
lower  case;  all  caps  are  twice  as 
hard  to  read,  and  you  can’t  say 
enough  in  short-count  heads. 

(2)  Settle  on  one  or  two  head 
faces.  One  will  do,  with  italics 
for  contrast.  Look  over  some 
sample  page  layouts  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  buy;  some  boldfaces  are 
entirely  too  black,  some  light- 
faces  much  too  pale. 

( 3 )  If  you  change  to  flush-left 
heads,  see  that  each  line  runs  at 
least  two  thirds  the  column 
width.  Don’t  letterspace. 

(4)  Pick  a  new  sans-serif  or 
flat-serif  face — medium  weight — 
if  you’re  buying,  or  maybe  that 
old  stand-by  Bodoni.  But  don’t 
mix  old  style  and  modem  types. 

( 5 )  See  that  heads  have 
breathing  room — at  least  six 
points  below  head  rule  or  cutoff. 

(6)  Simplify  at  every  turn. 
Toss  out  dingbats,  simplify  30- 
dashes.  drop  Jim-dashes  in  heads, 
use  half  boxes  instead  of  full 
ones. 

(7)  Cut  heads  to  one  deck,  two 
at  most;  a  good  head  writer  can 
keep  them  informative. 

( 8 )  Make  your  composing  ma¬ 
chine  contribute.  Boldface  or 
italic  paragraphs  ( indented )  fur¬ 
nish  a  fillip  to  your  page.  Run 
the  No.  1  story  lead  in  tjrpe  a  size 
larger  than  usual,  two*  or  three- 
column  measure. 

( 9 )  Keep  your  front-page  ears 
clean.  Change  one  or  both 
every  once  in  a  while. 

(10)  Check  regularly  on  col¬ 
umn  rules,  standing  heads,  boxed 
matter  which  may  be  squeezed 
out  of  shape  in  lockup.  Scrap 
the  badly  worn  stuff. 

( 11 )  If  you  contemplate  restyl¬ 
ing  your  paper,  will  your  new 
head  harmonize  with  tee  name¬ 
plate?  A  script  flag  may  be  an 
answer. 

(12)  Balanced  make-up  is  so 
easy  it  may  become  a  habit.  Try 
some  variations.  Slip  a  cut  up 
alongside  the  flag.  Try  one-line 


HofFman 


MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 


Two  compositors,  Maurice  A. 
Linehan  and  Leon  N.  Randall, 
are  publishing  a  one-sheet  plant 
newspaper  for  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  with  the 
help  of  reporters  and  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  Its  principal  purpose 
is  to  publicize  the  scores  in  the 
Eagle-Tribune  bowling  league, 
such  data  having  been  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  regular  paper 
because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age. 


representative  in  Oklahoma,  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Texas  where  he 
-served  for  a  number  of  years 
before  entering  the  Army. 

Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  presi- 
of  Finch  Telecommunications, 
Inc.,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  developers 
and  manufacturers  of  facsimile 
equipment  and  other  electronic 
apparatus,  has  announced  tee 
appointment  of  MaJ.  Frank  R. 
Brick,  Jr.  as  assistant  to  tee 
president. 


produces  economically 
leads  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  Clybourn  Avc  Chicago  14 


jnn  RECENT  DEATHS 

IIIU  E.  Harry  Herbert,  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  Newt  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  duties  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  Local  9,  International 
(Ore.)  Typographical  Union,  died  sud- 
which  (tcnly  Jan.  31. 

is  William  B.  Deems,  75,  one-  - _  _ _ _ 

time  printer  on  the  Huntington  departments  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ind.)  Press,  died  Jan.  30  at  (o.)  Enquirer  are  being  en- 
Denver,  Colo.  larged  and  otherwise  rem^eled 

Guy  V.  SoNNEBORN,  54.  super-  to  make  them  more  accessible 


Ohio  Plant  Made 
More  Accessible 


;0N4L  OALLEY 


jjjM  Krussow,  engraver,  WIW^WII 
fOBM  P.  Kennedy,  compos- 

"^ij^mnneapoU^S^^^  PISHf  ElllflrS 

laj  and  Tnbune  Twenty-  a 

club  at  a  dinner  recently  The  Klamath  F 

Herald  and  News,  __ 

Frank  Jenkins  is  publisher, 
doing  an  exten¬ 
sive  plant  re- 
modeling  job, 
which  includes  a  9 

new  engraving 
department  and  | 

radio  station.  § 

The  new  pho- 
to  -  engraving 
plant  will  be 
opened  about 
April  15,  accord- 
ing  to  Herbert  HBHBi 
Hemingsen,  me¬ 
chanical  super¬ 
intendent.  A  _ _ _  , _ _  __  _ 

new  dark  room,  stripping  cabi-  pressroom  for  the  Chicago 
nets  and  other  accessories  have  Abendpost,  (ilerman  language 
been  built  in.  New  equipment  newspaper,  and  previously  a 
ordered  includes  a  type  CHD  pressman  on  the  Chicago  Trib- 
dark  room  Robinson  camera,  une  and  other  Chicago  dailies, 
plate  whirler,  powder  box,  com-  died  Feb.  14  in  Chicago, 
bination  stove  and  cooler.  Wet-  Charles  H.  Ruhmland,  for- 
zel  router  and  combination  saw  mer  mei^anical  superintendent 
and  trimmer.  of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  Newt- 

Ernest  G.  Hedlund  will  be-  Press,  died  Feb.  23  at  Pasadena, 
come  head  of  the  engraving  de-  Calif.  Ruhmland  had  worked 
partment  upon  his  arrival  in  on  papers  in  virtually  every 
Klamath  Falls  on  April  15.  major  city  in  the  Midwest,  West 
Wesley  Guderian,  who  has  been  and  Honolulu, 
handling  the  engraving  as  well 
as  dry  plate  photographing  for 
the  paper,  will  devote  his  time 
exclusively  to  news  photography, 
under  the  direction  of  Malcolm 
Epely,  managing  editor. 

H^lund  is  42  years  old.  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  one  daughter  in 
high  school.  For  the  last  21 
years  he  has  been  a  photo-en¬ 
graver  with  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal  and  prior  to  that  time, 
worked  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Times  and  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  radio  station  will  be 
known  by  the  call  letters  KFLW 
and  will  be  housed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Henry  Chandler 
has  been  named  manager. 


biMow 


Hadlund 


Tice  to  the  papers.  Both 
ed  diamond  rings.  The 
DOW  has  159  members. 
Seemon,  stereotyper,  is 
tnt;  L.  D.  Hurrle,  mailing 
Ti^resident;  and  Rus- 
ikmn.  circulation,  secre- 


PARD  Mas.  Phil  Stitt,  for- 
MMopositor  and  proofread- 
g  the  Oanville  (Ill.)  Com- 
rW-Mcuw,  have  bought  the 

S  Publishing  Company, 
publishes  weeklies  in 
IP,  Ind.,  and  Highland, 


Consaltiaq  Managemtnt  EngiBear 


224  Heyburn  Bldg.  Louisville  2.  Ky. 

COMPREHENSIVE  MANAGEMENT  ENGINEERING  SERVICE 


The  Ottawa  ( Can. )  Citizen 
has  notified  advertisers  that  it 
is  reserving  the  right  to  lighten 
or  benday  copy  whose  appear¬ 
ance  would  not  be  in  harmony 
with  or  would  unduly  detract 
from  other  advertisements. 


Plant  Layout  —  Three  Dimensional  —  (Mail  Rooms, 

Binderies,  Handling  of  Paper  Rolls,  Stereotype  Plates,  etc.) 

Mechanization— Design  of  Devices  for  Automatic  Oper¬ 
ation. 

Equipment — Selection,  Design,  Specifications. 
Methods— Development,  Training  of  Personnel. 
Manpower— Requirements,  Distribution, 

Overall  Engineering  Problems 


REFERENCES  ON  REQUEST 
(NEWSPAPERS  AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES) 


Inquiries  to 

SERGE  A.  BIRN  or  H.  E.  RUNION.  Chief  Engieeer 

Member  A.S.M.E. 

Reff.  Prof.  Engr. 
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WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOPLATE  EQUIPMENT 


We  know  the  trade  is  thoroughly  k 
iar  with  the  WOOD  line  of  AUTOPU 
and  associated  equipment.  Omi 
riod  of  years  it  has  proved  itself  ai 
times  over— under  the  abnonule! 
ditions  experienced  during  the  «| 
its  merit  has  been  doubly  verified 
Four  years  of  producing  maleiali 
war  solidly  tied  up  our  engineer 
and  production  facilities.  Witktl 
pressure  removed,  another  hat  in 
diately  taken  its  place— the  urgoq 
supplying  AUTOPLATE  equipmat 
Realizing  that  this  emergencfd 
exist,  WOOD  has  geared  ilseltu 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  Siiif 
line  of  AUTOPLATE  and  assoc^ 
equipment  that  has  so  ably  served] 
in  the  past. 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOnATC 


JUNIOR  AUTOPUTE 


STANDARD  AUTOSHAVCR 


WOOD  NEWSPAPI 

MACHINERY  CORPORATII 
PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JIH 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOIIUI 


HEAVY-DUTY  PONY  AUTOPIATE 


STANDARD  PONY-AUTOPIATE 


Also  VACUUM  CASTING  EQUIPMENT 


of  Bureau 
Program 

continued  from  page  7 

They  have  mounted  to  a 
that  is  really  important. 

:Lthe  ideas  received  from 
Bureau  over  the  years  are 
janing  to  pay  off. 

^  activity  must  not  stop. 

Lit  go  on  with  increased 
Md  efficiency.  The  new 
um  is  superimposed  on 
letivity  for  the  purpose  of 
jaj  a  trend.” 

Ihi  “soft  underside  of  the 
belly,”  he  said,  is  the 
pers  advantage  as  a 

_ Jive  medium: 

\  Wherever  there  Ls  a  sub* 

I  nucleus  of  people,  em- 
.nt.  transportation,  and 

itow,  there  is  a  newspa-  CITIZEN  NO.  I 

■hThii  newspaper  penetrates  I®!***  O'DonnelL  s^^rts  e^tor  of 
market  more  deeply  than  Davenport  (la.)  Democrat  and 
tdier  medium.  It  has  deeper  creator  of  "Dear  Joe"  service  fea- 
It  has  its  own  personal*  ture.  holds  a  scroll  honoring  him 
as  Davenport's  outstanding  citi- 
Y  No  manufacturer’s  pattern  zen  of  1945.  More  than  400  per* 
■lei  amongst  these  1.400  odd  sons  attended  the  ceremony, 
eld  of  population  in  the  U.  S. 

u^ral  with  that  of  another  .  *  ,,  ,  .  . 

rer  even  in  the  same  ^hat  they  sell  against,  county 
rer,  even  in  me  same  county.  Step  No.  2  wiU  be 

es  oresent  a  fixed  selection  of  a  few  key  ac- 
it“l«  born  of  chance  It  counts  from  among  the  100  lead* 
Idy  fit  the  pattern  of  the  advertisers  for  a  sales  and 
^rer?  busineM  hy  a<^  advertising  analysis  job. 

Sly  "  In  ordertoke.p  .llopyrMl„„, 

Ilk)  whether  the  newspapers  ™ 

attack  radio  competitive-  created. 

whidi  will  meet  weekly  to  con* 

|l  hare  always  thought  the  ^ider  prepwed  proposals  and  re¬ 
ft^  way  to  sell  a  Ford  to  the  monthly  to  the  cominittee. 

Cvbo  has  bought  a  Chev*  Mem^rs  of  the  Plans  Board 
™  ii  to  sav  to  him*  ‘You  ®’‘®  ®®*'*  Stanford,  chairman; 

fi  dooe^ou  bought  the  William  Thomson,  Executive 

JiTNew  )S‘l“k  .1  1“'®“'^  »'  •*>'  Bureau; 

M  ’  Barnes;  Mr.  Benneyan;  Mr. 

.V’.'  B,”  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Greene 

Radios  Place  vvill  act  as  Board  Secretary. 


Tnrrl  '  ooriics,  ail.  Dciineyaii, 

p  V’.' Bi'  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Gr 

Radios  Place  vvill  act  as  Board  Secretary 

lidio  and  newspapers  have  ■ 

r'ASn'rr.T  eeJS  N.  Y.  Chc^er.  spx, 

in  out  The  relative  cost  Plans  Talks  lor  Vets 


fj 


Kemsley  Papers  Run 
With  'Family  Spirit' 

continued  frfim  page  8 

too,  devoted  himself  to  hospital 
causes.  As  a  "beggar”  he  has 
had  few,  if  any,  rivals — Lord 
Knutsford  was,  perhaps,  the 
greatest — and  to  win  him  to  the 
cause  of  any  charity  is  to  know 
that  the  money  will  fall  into 
the  coffers. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war  he 
toured  his  provincial  offices  and 
said,  “When  this  war  is  over  we 
hope  to  see  all  our  people  back. 
In  a  big  group  like  ours  it  runs 
into  big  figures,  something  ap¬ 
proaching  3,000.  ( The  total 

number  of  Kemsley  employes  is 
6,74.'5).  Believe  me,  when  they 
come  back  they  will  have  their 
jobs.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you 
to  your  faces,  and  to  commit 
myself  irrevocably,  that  if  they 
can’t  have  the  job  they  had  be¬ 
fore.  they  will  have  a  job." 

During  the  war  every  married 
man  from  Kemsley  newspapers 
received  from  the  company 
half-pay,  based  on  his  pre-en¬ 
listment  salary,  and  when  his 
army  pay  and  allowances  ex¬ 
ceeded  half-pay  his  money  was 
made  up  to  his  pre-enlistment 
salary. 

The  Kemsley  record  of  war 
service,  both  professional  and 
within  the  family  circle,  is  one 
of  which  any  organization  is  en¬ 
titled  to  be  proud;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  enlistments 
in  the  three  services  Kemsley 


House,  both  in  London  and 
Manchester,  had  its  own  Home 
Guard.  ’The  London  unit  had 
every  facility  for  training  on  its 
own  doorstep. 

Kemsley  House  itself  suf¬ 
fered  some  damage  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  fierce  the  raid  the  work 
went  quietly  on  and  the  papers 
were  produced  on  time.  ’There 
was  a  touch  of  irony  after  one 
raid  that  left  the  building 
scarred  and  pitted  by  debris 
hurled  from  nearby  houses 
which  had  been  hit.  On  the 
north  wall  still  hung  a  painted 
sign  even  after  the  terrific  blast, 
and  it  continued  to  announce  its 
grave  warning  “Anyone  damag¬ 
ing  the  walls  of  these  premises 
will  be  prosecuted”! 

Lord  Kemsley’s  eldest  son — 
the  Hon.  Lionel  Berry,  who  is 
deputy  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany — spent  many  years  learn¬ 
ing  the  business  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  For  five  years  before  the 
war  he  was  in  charge  at  Man¬ 
chester.  He  served  as  a  captain 
in  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

Lord  Kemsley's  other  five 
sons  also  had  war  service — four 
like  their  eldest  brother  in  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  one  in 
the  Royal  Air  Force.  Captain 
the  Hon.  Douglas  Berry  was 
killed  in  Italy. 

All  the  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  working  directors,  and 
the  board  has  been  recently  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Circulation  Manager 
E.  P.  Francis,  who  recently 
visited  the  U.  S..  a  managing 
editor,  and  an  accountant. 


^coverage  is  a  matter  for  Ten  speakers  but  only  one 
the  cose  of  subject  .  .  ,  that’s  the  bill  of  fare 
wimM*  in  most  cases,  vvhich  the  New  York  profes- 
apuld  be  no  bar  to  l»ing  sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Wve  in  selling  if  we  have  national  journalism  fra- 

’  I  *1.  ternity,  has  scheduled  for  a  spe- 

aefi^bllity  of  the  newspa-  ^ial  meeting  March  21,  as  a 

service  to  the  fraternity’s  re- 
*111  of  advertising  turning  war  veterans. 

I  I  Would  Do  If  I  Were 

®  Returning  Veteran  Seeking 
lif  ™  •tto'X;  Employment  In  My  Field.”  »iU 

»i«inal  concent  ’’he  de-  '“®  discussed  by  Barry  Faris, 
Wt  it  hM  never  b^n  ®<fit<>r-in-chief  of  International 
^dithed  “  S  by  toe  ^ews  Service;  James  W.  Brown, 
«?jper  industry  in  a  imited  ^r..  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pua- 
t  I  stiU  think  the  surface  Don  Robinson,  ^itor,  the 

ikwly  been  scratched.  American  Press  and  Julien  El- 

strength  of  the  newspa- 

^  wjion  the  solid  fact  that  Hau®  Publications  Inc.  Other 
\  Iknslness  comes  down  to  a  authorities  in  their  fields  are 
Idtem  of  one  customer  i>®iug  invited  to  speak, 
a  product.  All  business  Undergraduate  members  of 
the  fraternity  in  the  New  York 
■K  not  selling  news-  area  are  invited  to  meet  with 
l>e  said.  “Nor  are  we  professional  members  and  the 
Wc  are  offering  experienced  and  inexperienced 
product  sales  at  an  returning  Sigma  Delta  Chi  vet- 
i  cost  to  manufactur-  erans,  according  to  Herbert 
Powell,  president  of  the  organ- 
letion  of  basic  re-  ization's  New  York  professional 
jk w  first  step  in  apply-  chapter.  The  program  is  sched- 
acts  to  Bureau  sales  uled  for  8  p.m.  in  the  McGraw- 
,  show  what  the  Hill  auditorium,  33rd  floor,  330 

/  fk'Ptts  have  to  sell  and  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Somewhere  ihere  is  a  WELL  SEASONED  NEWSPAPER 
MAN  presently  employed  who  has  always  had  a  genuine 
ambition  to  locate  in  a  small  community  and  put  his 
roots  down  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  now  available  to  the  right  man 
on  an  aggressive  six  day,  politically  independent,  after* 
noon  paper.  This  daily  is  located  in  a  city  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15,000  population — 6,(X)0  circulation — in  the 
southern  half  of  California. 

This  man  must  write  a  good  editorial,  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  the  "know-how"  of  directing  all  phases 
of  the  department.  He  should  be  In  his  forties,  have  a 
pleasing  personality  and  know  how  to  get  along  with 
people. 

The  position  is  PERMANENT.  Tell  all,  including  present 
status  and  salary,  photo  and  references  in  first  letter. 
References  will  not  be  contacted  prior  to  Interview  and 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  consummated. 

Only  those  qualified  by  experience  to  handle  such  a 
position  need  apply.  All  answers  will  be  treated  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  4009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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BALTUtOU.  MD. 

J<ewi-Po«t-e  .  768,922 

SuD-m  .  753,273 

SuB-e  .  1,193,394 


tSun-S  .  552437 


308,226  270,191 


Grand  Toul .  3,576,152  3.026,852 

BATONNB,  nr.  J. 

.  249,423  252,974 

BIRMINOHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Henld-m .  568,324  446,423 

.  778,859  627,190 

.  495,560  422,489 

TNews  &  Age- 

Herald-S  .  408,820  325.898 


Grand  Total.... 

BOHTON, 

.\merican-e  . 

Reoord>m  . 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  . 

Herald-m  . 

Travfler-e  . 

Post-m  . 

•Advertiier-S  . 

Globc-S  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Po*t>S  . 


2451.563 

MASS. 

349,878 

378,468 

896,759 

711.923 

886.460 

1,144.672 

565.488 

246.824 

422,821 

487.796 

194.061 


Grand  Total -  6,294,150  5,328,836 

Nora:  Globe,  evening,  add  only  in 
Mmbination  with  either  morning  or  Sim- 
oay  Glota.  Traveler,  evening,  add  in 
combination  with  either  morning  Herald 
or  Sunday  Herald.  Evening  American 
sold  only  in  combination  with  either 
morning  Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser. 

BBONX,  N.  T,  O. 

Home  NVws-e .  255,221  257,343 

Home  News-S  ....  85,384  76.665 


Grand  Total 340,605  334,008 

1945  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 

BUFFAliO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expreat-m.  510,761  496,357 

Newa-e  .  1,105,473  813,391 

‘Courier  Bzpreas-S  306,964  281,596 


Grand  Total....  1,923,198  1,591,344 
CAMDBN,  N.  8. 

Courier  (See  note)  826,266  677.351 

Non:  The  Courier,  evening,  and  Post, 
morning,  stdd  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Courier,  evening  is  given. 
OBDAB  RAPim,  lA. 

Gazettes  .  495,525  408,653 

Gazettes  .  139.232  114,693 


Grand  ToUl  ....  634,757 

cmcAoo,  lu,. 

fTribune-m  .  1,292,064 

Sun-m  .  703,730 

tDailv  News-e  ...  1,101,313 

HeraldsAiamicaa-e.  604,3M 

Tlmeae  .  440.257 

fTribune-S  .  712,170 

fSun-S  .  276.111 

‘Herald-Amerioan-S  299,910 

TImea-S  .  102415 


Grand  Total _  5,602,694 

OINOINNAlf.  OHIO 

Eoquirer-m  .  665,549 

Poat<  .  774,525 

Timea<Star-e .  935,187 

tEnquirer-S  .  529,432 


(Oomplled  by  Media  Beeorda,  Ine.) 


AKROX,  OHIO 

1946  1945 

Beacon  Journals. . .  950,099  746,965 
(Beacon  Joumal-S.  283,823  262,266 


CLBYBLAND,  OHIO 
1946 


Grand  Total .  1,233,922  1,009,231 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knidcbker  Nlews-e. .  626,333  548,175 

Ttmea  Union-m. . . .  443,878  363.297 

‘TiaMs  Union-S...  262.652  228,807 


Plain  Dealer-m . . . . 

News-e  . 

Preas-e  . 

•Plain  Dealer-S . . . 


1946  1945 

160,928  566,438 


79,754  392,931 

126.300  720,353 


53.508  426,660 


Grand  Total .  1,332,863  1,140,279 

ALBUQUBBOCB,  NBW  MBXICO 

Journal-m  .  288,851  279,305 

TVaiune-e  .  333,923  319,127 

Joarnal-S  .  79,441  61,184 


Grand  Total -  702,215  659,616 

ATLANTA.  QA. 

Conatitution-m  ....  678,705  524,949 

Journal-e  .  856,864  631,886 

•tCkaiatitutioa-S  ..  361,517  277,075 

Journals  .  358,110  281,374 


Grand  Total _  420,490  2,106.382 

Non:  Plain  Dealer  linage  doea  not 
include  advertising  Jan.  6-31,  1946,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  the  News  and  Press  linages 
do  not  include  advertising  Jan.  5-31, 
1946,  inclusive,  because  of  strike. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  e  .  977,167  799,474 

Citizen-e  .  544,451  444,752 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m.  409,030  335,808 

Diapatcb-S  .  410.986  327,083 

atizen-S  .  159.581  143,282 

Star-w  .  44,389  47.723 


Grand  Total .  2,255.196  1,715.284 


Grand  Total  ....  1,050,921 
DENVER,  OOLO. 
Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  337,066 

Post-e  .  801,607 

(Rocky  Mtn.  News-S  101,085 
P08t-S  .  246,436 


Grand  Total _  1,486,194  1,311,772 

DBS  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  358,793  323,811 

Trihune-e  .  450,917  389,333 

Register-S  .  216,030  187,952 


Grand  Total....  1,025,740  901,096 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  698,447  470,071 

News-e  .  1,315,418  1,073,616 

Time»«  .  753,824  683,060 

(Free  Press-S  ....  260,447  206,187 


tNews-S  .  570.876  470,062 


323,272  296,808 


Grand  Total _  3,922,284  3,199,804 

EL  P.ASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  451,407  379,619 

Herald  Post-e  _  481,745  403,433 

(Times-S  .  145,917  140,649 


Grand  Total....  1,079,069  923,701 

BRIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Heiald-e.  447.509  384,622 

Tlmes-e  .  641,032  472,022 

Dispatch  Herald-S.  248,301  164,196 


Grand  Total _  1,336,842  1,020,840 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m  .  629,564  483,183 

Presa-e  .  672,979  499,423 

Courier  &  Press-S.  193,043  132,824 


Grand  Total....  1,495,586  1.115,430 
FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal-e  .  966,011  765,967 

Journals  .  207,908  175,226 


Grand  ToUl  ....  1,173,919 

FORT  WAYNB,  IND. 
Journal  Gazette-m. .  561,027 

News  Sentinel-e . . .  897,565 

(Journal  Ciawtte-S.  298,821 


Grand  ToUl....  1,757,413  1,522,980 

FORT  WORTH,  TBXAS 
Star-Telegram-m  . .  340,322  237,167 

Star-Telegrara-e  . .  604,986  452.778 

Press-e .  558,687  438,493 

Star-Telegram-S  ..  199,370  165,152 


Grand  Total  ....  1,703.365  1,293,590 
FRESNO,  OAUF. 

Bee-e  .  465,282  469,544 

Bee-S  .  183,542  162,166 


GARY,  IND. 

1946  1945 

Post-Tribune-e  . . .  853,219  712,156 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See 

note)  .  352,704  258,580 

Non:  Post-Star,  morning,  sold  in 
combination  with  Times,  evening.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Post-Star  morning  only, 
it  given. 


Grand  ToUl _  2,545,604  2,098,122 


DALLAS,  TBXAS 

Xlewa-m  .  970,534  801,564 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,265,308  1,008,725 

tNews-S  .  368,442  300,351 

Tlmes-Herald-S  . .  399,952  296,765 


Grand  Total....  3.004,236  2,407,405 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  588,466  341,098 

Herald-e  .  896,680  634,336 

Newa-e .  955,516  669,953 

Journal-S  .  157,026 


Grand  Total  ....  1,009,919 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
Jersey  Observer-e..  408,442 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


180,833  143,017 


Grand  Total _  2,621,495  1.945,430 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  478,898  373,911 

News-Tribune-m  . .  412,114  313,127 

News-Tribune-S  ...  159,909  125,606 


Chronicle-e 

Post-m  _ _ 

Piets-e  . . . 
Chronicle-S 
Post-S  . . . . 


1,102,035 

716.781 

585,302 

346,473 

259,832 


Grand  Toul  ... .  1.519.585  1,246,332 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

•Jersey  Journal-e..  452.836  484,852 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  572,903  519,847 

Non:  Tribune,  evening,  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat,  morning.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Tribune  evening  only, 
is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TBNN. 

Joumal-m  .  467,896  377,860 

News-Sentinel-e  ...  514,809  394,473 

Journals  .  156,078  125,606 

News-Sentinel-S  ..  178.941  135,003 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,317,724  1.032.942 
LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  499,122  406,256 

Non:  (•)  Tribune,  evening,  and 

K^le,  morning,  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (Evening)  only  is 
given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 


Examiner-m  . . . , 

Times-m  . 

Herald- Expreas-e 

News-d  . 

•Examiner-S  . . . 
tTimes-S  . 


717.878  614,619 

438,707  450,762 


Grand  Total  ....  3,355,800  2,893,087 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Ckmrier  Joumal-m.  592,174  449,941 

Times-e  .  654,028  523,203 

Courier  Joumal-S. .  338.401  280,103 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,584,603  1,253,247 
LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  395,331  344,460 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  433,431  398,828 

Non:  Manchester  Union,  morning, 
and  Leader,  evening,  sold  in  combination 
only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union  morn¬ 
ing  only,  ia  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TBNN. 

1946  1945 

Commerc*!  Appeal-m  891,181  608,634 

Presa-Scimitar-e  . .  597,779  422,233 

tCommerc'l  Appeal-S  354,530  264,097 


Grand  Total....  2,904.693  2,264,355  Grand  Total  ....  648,824  631,710  Grand  ToUl  ... .  1,843,490  1,294,964 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  1,405,901  Mo- 

News-e  .  1,107,423  Kjei 

*Herald-S  .  461,137  la'ft 

News-S  .  236,847  ingj 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  614,613  533,167 

Telegraph-e  .  476,444  391,132 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,091,057  924,299 

Non:  News,  evening;,  carries  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  as  the  Pa¬ 
triot,  morning. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

(^urant-m .  474,686  434,964 

Times-e  .  1,133,691  1,011,797 

Ckiurant-S  .  342,468  323,676 


Grand  Total  ....  1,950.845  1,770,437 
HBMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

SUr-e  .  474,368  385,774 

Newsday-e  . 535,551  357,260 


Grand  Total _  2.370285  1 

MODESTO,  CAUr. 

Bee-e  .  364,977 

MONTREAL,  OAMAM 

Star-e  .  1,029,115 

<3azette-m  .  565,545 

La  Presae-e  .  774,696 

La  Patrie-c .  150,524  II! 

Herald-e  .  153,298  M, 

SUndard-S  .  67,495 

U  Patrie-S  .  117,506 


Grand  Total -  2,858,179  2,«t 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  423,010  ». 

Sur-m  .  471417  1 

SUr-S  .  140.105 


Grand  Total  ....  3,010,423  2,632,245 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1.144.960  948.345 

Star-m  .  818.35l  789,254 

Times-e  .  797,314  693,702 

(tStar-S  .  491,325  435,791 


Grand  Total  . . 

..  1,034,932  iSUI 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

641,314  iiUI 

Tennessean-ra  . . 

..  609496  iAS 

(Tennessean-S  . . 

327,406  ED 

Grand  ToUl _  3,251,990  2,867,092 

JACKSONV'ILLE.  FLA. 
Times-Union-m  ...  631,607  545,912 

Journal-e  .  627,761  469.517 

(Times-Union-S  ...  260,217  230,903 


Grand  Total  ... .  1,578418  I  W 
NEWARK,  N.  I. 

Star-Ledger-m  ....  422,340  38 

News-e  .  1,257,508  l.Bl' 

Call-S  .  207,526 

(Star-Ledger-S  . . .  135477  1 


Toul  ....  1,326,170  1,11 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA 


Times-Picayune-m  .  1,172446 

Item-c  .  865, M 

States-e  .  816,647 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S  .  489417  4® 


Grand  Total  ....  3.343405  L— 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,170,697  I 

Herald  Trihune-m..  961,031 

#News-m  .  891,070  ; 

Mirror-m  . 

#Journal-American-e  801.6«  Wj 

Post-e  .  589'^  23 

Sun-e  .  Em’S!  Iu 

World-Telegram-e  .  836,M0  23 

Times-S  . 

tHerald  Tribune-S.  6«,589 

#News-S  .  5«,2N 

Mirror-S  .  IM.144  SX 

#*Joamal-Amer.iS..  3454W  MB 


Grand  Total  ....  8,853,430  7^ 
NBW  YORK  CITY  (BMOO® 

Eagle-e  .  1«] 

Eagle-S  .  1W.“»  "i 


Grand  ToUl  .... 

OKLAHOMA  CITT.  OIU- 
1946  " 

Oklahoman-m  .  59 

Times-e  .  M 

Oklahoraan-S  .  241488 


Grand  Total  ....  1418.081 

OMAHA,  N**;.  r 
#World-Herald-e  ..  2 

World-Herald-S  ...  2^4'*  t 


Grand  Total  ....„ 

Non:  J  World-HeraM  M" 

bination,  linage  of  one  edit*  t  a 
only  is  shown.  I 


IDITOI  a  PUI 


8 


Grand  ToUl.,..  3,211,308  2 
MILWAUKEE,  WM. 

Sentinel-m  .  445,883  411 

Joumal-e  .  1,215,907  IRIA 

•Sentinel-S  .  215,061  Ma 

tJoumal-S  .  463,167  ins 


Grand  Toul _  2,340,011  2 

MINNEAPOLIS,  UNN. 

Tribune-m  .  681,165  49 

Sur  Journal-e  -  882,215  S9 

Times-e  .  426,058  4li,< 

Tribune-S  .  381447  IHji 


Grand  Total  ....  2,022.451  IJ 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONK  m 
Journal  Courier-m . .  345,466 

Register-c  .  780,446 

Register-S  .  200,258  liUB 


Grand  Total  ... .  WW  8* 

NIAGARA  FALIA  K  I- 

Gazette-e  . 

OAKLAND,  CAUL 
Post-Enquirer-e  . . .  860,lw 

Tribune-e  .  : 

Tribune-S  .  226,130  ' 


tion,  linage  of  one  edium  t  ■ 
is  shown. 

LISHEIlM  Morrt*.4e| 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

idem  .  637,358  525,386 

iner-m  .  724,684  650,839 

uUetin-e  ....  533,132  438,239 

e  .  528,436  450,471 

nide-S  .  294,021  228.465 

liner-S  .  381,323  332,617 


694.816 

197.264 

jldii  ....  1,564,757 
■Mi.tDKLPHl.I,  PA. 
■  laUetiii-e  1,142,448 
1,257.686 
...  399,347 

- . .  809,680 

640.932 
g  ■■ .  352,782 


Grand  Toul _  3.098,954  2.626.017 

SCBENBCTADY.  N.  Y. 

azette-m  .  650,248  557,526 

nion  Star-e  .  539,667  496,066 


Grand  Total 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

465,129 
594,070 
149,624 


Tribune-m  . . . 

Times-e  . 

Scrantonian-S 


Tail  4.602,875  3,461,900 

mruiROH.  PA. 

^  ...  646.215  493,277 

...  994,121  816,171 

..  621,229  434,256 

'^....  390,690  316,803 

mi-S  .  338.358  253,140 


Grand  Total 


Post-Intdligencer-m. 

Starve  . 

Times-e  . 

•  Post-Intelligencer-S 
Times-S  . 


2,990,613  2,313,647 
MTLAND,  ORE. 

. .  788,322  517,230 

.  746,432  616,567 

.  367,288  292,350 

it  .  290,857  258,554 

trail ....  2.192,899  1.684,701 

NMUIOCTil,  N.  ■. 

.  264,687  189,215 

rMnOBNCE.  R.  I. 

. .  1,108,743  747,121 

a .  535,347  411,576 

i .  313,553  220,928 

Itail....  1,957.643  T379,625 

8DDiC¥,  SUSS. 

Udiwe...  408.669  370,843 

tIADING,  PA. 

ilSaoote).  575,089  513,101 

1 .  46,614  42,933 


Grand  Total  ....  1,797.407  1,! 
*  Publication  resumed  Jan.  13, 
following  strike. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  .  377,064  i 

Journal-S  .  137,470 


Grand  Toul  ... .  514.534  424,727 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  720,295  557,605 

Tribune-S  .  222,467  167,361 

Grand  ToUl  ....  942,762  ~724,966 

SPOKAND,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m  .  416.980  346,477 

Chronide-e  .  636,952  547,638 

tSpokesman- 

Review-S  .  348,038  293,093 


1,401,970  1,187,208 


Tail  ....  621,703  556,034 

Ufle.  evening,  and  Times, 
all  in  combination.  Linage  ot 
tia.  Eagle  evening  only,  is 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total _  2,027,191  1,664,649 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Newi-Tribune-e  ...  690,734  569,739 

Times-e  .  501,130  411,863 

Xiews-Tribune-S  . .  207,597  206,612 


Grand  Total 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

.  376,766 

.  918,863 

.  308,636 


Times-in 

Blade-e 

5Times-S 


Grand  Toul  ....  1,604,265  1,186,913 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m...  776,889  690,773 

Telegram-e  .  1,103,481  864,755 

SUr-e  .  1,220,651  991,067 

Star-w  .  75,167  67,115 


ITkil  ....  1,336.704 

•.  PAUL,  MINN. 
WB  ..  532,739 

ij.......  719,339 

...  327,153 


Grand  Total  ....  3,176,188  2,613,710 
ITIENTON,  N.  2. 

Evening  Times-c  . .  487,814  551,937 

Times  Advertiser-S  82,890  83,678 


•■“JODfTO,  CALIF. 

' .  309,859  310,680 

. .  693,750  688.073 

' .  159,844  129.783 

1.163,453  17128,536 
LOUIS,  MO. 

.  537,774  437,914 

...  887,293  . 

t  .  626,602 

C*™  S  .  299,031 

...  453,778 


Grand  ToUl  ....  570.704  635,615 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note).  511.217  472,944 

Non:  Record,  morning,  scdd  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times- Record,  evening. 
781,372  Linage  ot  one  edition.  Record  morning 
480,419  oijy,  is  given. 

240,677 

413  660  TULSA.  OKLA. 

_  •  Tribune-e  .  649,712  536,928 

•I--..  2,804,478  2  354  042  World- n»  .  598,725  503,391 

"WNIO,  T1XA8  ’  Wbrld-S  .  243,844  2251227 

1946  1945  — 

.  740,434  511,469  Grand  Total  ... .  1,492.281  1,265,546 

.  986,030  700’,201  UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

.  748,091  582,426  Hudson  Dispatch-m  446,931  414,824 

.  370,755  264,977  W.48HINOTON,  D.  C. 

.  340,877  260,828  . 

i  ii'  -  3.186.187  2i319,901 

*  "MO,  CAUF. 

.  765,142  691,545 

. .  642.330  507.432 

♦  •••.  984,176  908.479 

.  303.487  285,850 

.  2,695,135  27393,306  Grand  ToUl  ....  5,030,293  17310.329 

*  ruttlSHII  #«•  MOTife  f.  IMI 


Times-Herald-d 

News-e  . 

Post-m . 

SUr-e  . 

*Tlmes-Herald-S 

SPoat-S  . 

tSUr-S  . 


W.YTERBURV,  CONN 

Kepublican-m  . .  • . 

500,853 

472,210 

Democrat-e  . 

260,259 

266,237 

American-e  . 

.  612,086 

563,584 

Republican-S  . . . . 

116.551 

100,601 

Grand  Total _ 

.  1,489,749 

M02,632 

WESTCHESTER  CDUNTY  MACY 

GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times- 

-e  181,032 

152,527 

Mt.  V’emon  Argus- 

e  404,736 

312,455 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e. 

.  561,300 

389,454 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

.  184,226 

152,099 

Port  Chester  Item- 

e  351,816 

273,065 

Tarrytown  News-e 

310,087 

165,538 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . . . 

418.890 

304,047 

White  Plains 

Dispztch-e  _ 

549,350 

430,739 

PeekskiU  Star-e  . . 

.  224,514 

179,819 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  3,085,951 

27359,743 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon-e  . 

627,933 

569,251 

Eagle-m  . 

533,961 

411,741 

Eagle-e  . 

565;526 

493,197 

Beacon-S  . 

257.771 

248,069 

F.agle-S  . 

194,454 

160,375 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,179,645 

17882,633 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-m  . 

585,724 

516,192 

tJazette  &  Post-e  . . 

661,110 

566,994 

Telegram-S  . 

231,182 

214,976 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,478,016 

L298.162 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Tele- 

Kram-e  . 

710.805 

614,696 

S  Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S  . 

245,657 

212,627 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

956,462 

“827,323 

Figures  Hnpplted  by  1‘ablishen 

KANSAS 

CITY,  .HO. 

Times  . 

624,339 

589,821 

Star  . 

605,354 

558,508 

Sunday  . 

374,280 

325,488 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,603,973 

L473,917 

NEW  BIDFORD.  .MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  . 

454,076 

365,582 

Standard-Times-S  . 

133,042 

109,858 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

587,118 

’~475.440 

-MEMORANDUM  i 

OF  ADVEKTISINO 

IN  AMERICAN 

WEiaiLY, 

come 

WX»JU,Y.  THIS  WEEK  AND  PARADE 
lANUARY,  1»4« 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
59,432  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY"  Linage 
28,623  lines  is  induded  in  the  Sunday 
dgures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Baltimore  American,  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
New  York  Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  -  American,  WasUngton 
Times-Herald. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
59,432  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press,  Miami  Herald.  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord. 

•  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  28,623 
lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

•  “AMERCIAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
29,574  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  (On  strike  January  6-31,  1946 
inclusive.) 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
61,714  and  “<X>MIC  WEEKLY"  Unage 
28,623  lines  is  induded  in  the  Sunday 
figures  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Unage 
47,032  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY”  Lin¬ 
age  22,904  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer.  (PuUication  resumed  Jan¬ 
uary  13,  1946  following  strike.) 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Unage 
61,714  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Unage  32,160  lines 
is  induded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  AtianU  Constitution, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Ciindnnati  Enquirer,  Dallas  News, 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Mem¬ 
phis  Cammercial  Appeal,  MSwaukee 
Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Phil¬ 


adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

31,427  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Portland  Journal,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  Spokane  Spokesmen  Review. 

17,644  lines  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  (On  strike  January  6-31,  1946 
indusive.) 

S  “PARADE”  Linage  18,951  lines  is 
induded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News.  Detroit  Free 
Press,  El  Paso  Times,  Fort  Wayne  Jour¬ 
nal  Gazette,  Indianapolis  Star,  Toledo 
Times,  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

18,587  lines  in  the  Chicago  Sun,  and 
Jacksonville  Times  Union. 

18,710  lines  in  the  N'ashville  Tennes¬ 
sean. 

18,675  lines  in  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  Syracuse  Herald  American, 
Washington  Post. 

#  SPLIT-RUN  UNAGE  —  Chicago 
Tribune-(m).  149,402;  (S).  51,182. 

New  York  News-(m),  105.843;  (S),  59,- 
513.  Journal-American-(e),  161,262; 
(S),  39,024. 

■ 

Second  Qopper 
Award  Given 
To  Bert  Andrews 

Washincton — ^Bert  Andrews  oI 
the  New  York  Herld  Tribiitie  has 
been  chosen  the  “Washington 
Correspondent 
of  the  Year” — 
winner  of  the 
Raymond  Clap¬ 
per  Memorial 
Award,  given 
annually  to  the 
Washing! on 
newspaperman 
who  most  nearly 
approximates 
the  journalistic 
standards  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
columnist  who 
lost  his  life  in 
an  airplane  crash  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Andrews  is  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  his  newspi^r 
but  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  away  from  the  Capital  at 
frequent  intervals  covering  the 
war  and  the  conferences  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Selection  of  Andrews  as  the 
second  winner  of  the  Clapper 
Award  ( Raymond  P.  Brandt  was 
the  choice  last  year)  was  an¬ 
nounced  Saturday  night  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman,  guest  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  who  congratulated 
Andrews  as  he  received  the 
scroll  and  cash  prize. 

The  selection  committee  said 
the  honor  went  to  Andrews  for 
“assiduous  search  for  the  under¬ 
lying  truth  in  the  news,  often 
despite  ofiScial  obstacles,  for  his 
understanding  of  the  poUtical 
scene,  particularly  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field,  and  for  his  effec¬ 
tive  writing  of  the  material  thus 
developed.’’ 

■ 

Lord  Beoverbrook 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  famed  Brit¬ 
ish  publisher  and  former  Britiah 
Minister  of  War  Production,  this 
week  passed  through  New  York 
en  route  to  Bermuda. 


Andrews 
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Strike  Shuts  Down 
Linotype  Factory 


THE  Mergenthaler  Linotype  fac¬ 
tory  and  headquarters  offices 
in  Brooklyn  were  closed  down 
this  week  by  a  strike  called  by 
the  Amalgamated  Machine.  In¬ 
strument  and  Metal,  Local  475, 
United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America, 
CIO.  This  condition  followed 
five  months  of  negotiations 
and  attempts  at  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Neither  executives,  office  work¬ 
ers  nor  others  were  "permitted” 
by  union  pickets  to  enter  the 
company  property.  Office  head¬ 
quarters  were  shifted  to  sev¬ 
eral  downtown  Manhattan  build¬ 
ings. 

The  union  presented  demands, 
the  acceptance  of  which,  under 
Government  regulations,  could 
only  result  in  a  cessation  of 
operations,  company  officials 
said.  Approximately  2,000  em¬ 
ployes  are  affected. 

Statement  by  Mackey 

Because  of  the  backlog  of 
orders,  due  to  the  wartime 
manufacturing  restrictions  of 
Linotypes,  supplies  and  matrices, 
the  Linotype  plant  has  continued 
to  operate  long  hours.  “Never 
have  the  Linotype  factory  people 
been  paid  such  high  wages — 
never  have  they  taken  home 
more  pay  in  their  envelopes, 
even  during  wartime  co^i- 
tlons,”  a  company  spokesman 
told  ElorroR  &  Publisher. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Lino¬ 
type  employes.  President  T.  J. 
Mackey  said  in  part: 

“As  the  union  has  scheduled  a 
strike  for  Mar.  1.  1946,  the  Com¬ 
pany  feels  a  deep  responsibility 
to  its  employes  for  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  its  position.  Then  those 
who  read  it  may  decide  who  is 
responsible  for  the  stoppage. 

“There  is  no  free  collective 
bargaining  today  because  the 
government  is  maintaining  a 
wage-price  control. 

“This  Company  at  the  present 
time  is  operating  on  an  unfavor¬ 
able  basis  and  that  basis  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  wages 
were  increased  without  adequate 
price  Increase. 

18Vi  Cant  Boost  Asked 

“The  Company  is,  therefore, 
in  no  position  to  grant  the 
union’s  final  demand  for  an  18V^- 
cent  increase  in  hourly  wages. 
The  question  of  increased  wages 
is  tied  to  the  question  of  in¬ 
creased  prices  so  far  as  this 
Company  is  concerned.” 

Cliie  Company  made  an  offer 
to  the  union,  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service,  to  agree  upon  a 
wage  increase  retroactive  for  30 
days  prior  to  the  approval  by 
OPA  of  the  price  increase  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  any  wage  increase. 
The  union  committee  refused 
this  offer  and  refused  even  to 
refer  it  to  its  membership.) 

“The  union  has  failed  to  col¬ 
lectively  bargain  with  the  man¬ 
agement  on  this  basic  fact. 

“Our  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  which  was  in  opera¬ 


tion  provides  ‘The  parties  agree 
that  the  soundest  relationship 
between  employer  and  employe 
is  based  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
wage  system  and  a  reasotiable 
and  fair  return  on  investment.’ 

“Moreover,  Local  475  has 
Joined  with  certain  employers  in 
this  community  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Joint  Advisory  Indus¬ 
trial  Council,  in  which  one  of 
the  declarations  of  princmle  is 
as  follows:  ‘Local  475,  UE-CIO, 
recognizes  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  the  right  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  operate  at  a  profit  and 
that  this  is  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  to  the  continued  welfare  of 
labor.’ 

“The  breakdown  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  therefore,  has  been  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  union  to  in¬ 
vestigate  with  the  Company  the 
essential  facts  involved  in  the 
application  of  the  union’s  princi¬ 
ples  to  a  wage  increase. 

“A  new  wage  and  price  policy 
has  just  been  establi^ed  by  the 
President.  The  complete  regula¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  been  issued. 
’The  Company  does  not  now 
know  to  what  extent  it  can  get 
price  relief  to  offset  the  losses 
which  might  incur  in  granting 
wage  increases.  It  is  willing  to 
investigate  that  subject  either 
alone  or  jointly  with  the  union 
and  is  willing  to  make  wage  in¬ 
creases  if  it  can  secure  adequate 
price  increases. 

Price  Relief  Unknown 

“To  call  a  strike  at  this  time, 
when  this  new  wage-price  policy 
has  just  been  announced  and 
before  anybody  has  bad  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  explore  or  under¬ 
stand  the  details  of  its  applica¬ 
tion,  seems  to  us  an  act  of  utter 
folly.  The  suffering  to  the  em¬ 
ployes  caused  by  a  strike  under 
such  conditions  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  the  responsibility  of  the 
union. 

“The  Company  has  at  all 
times  desired  to  avoid  a  strike 
and  would  continue  to  operate 
under  present  conditions  with¬ 
out  a  stoppage  until  we  have 
further  light  on  the  wage-price 
policy,  if  the  union  were  willing 
to  do  so. 

“The  choice  is  a  simple  one. 
There  must  be  a  waiting  period 
until  government  policy  becomes 
clearer.  During  that  waiting 
period  the  union  may  either 

“1.  Keep  the  men  out  on  a 
strike  without  wages,  or 

“2.  Permit  them  to  remain  at 
work  until  all  of  us  have  a  better 
understanding  of  where  we  are 
going. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  make  the 
choice,  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  what  it  all  means.  The  Com¬ 
pany  votes  for  a  continuance  of 
operations  even  though  it  is  not 
now  making  a  profit.  That  leaves 
the  union  complete  freedom  of 
choice  as  between  striking  or 
continuing  operations. 

“Whichever  course  the  union 
takes  the  Company  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  good  will.” 


Gardner  Cowles  Dies; 
Des  Moines  Publisher 

continued  from  page  10 

made  any  subscription  statement 
at  all.  By  that  time,  the  first 
feeling  of  defeat  was  gone. 

He  forsaw  that,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  state,  the  news¬ 
paper  would  grow  with  the 
state.  He  decided  his  paper 
should  be  one  particularly  de¬ 
voted  to  Iowa  and  its  problems. 
He  decided  it  should  be  polit¬ 
ically  unbiased. 

In  the  emergency  period  of 
the  paper  and  during  much  of 
its  growth,  he  concentrated  on 
the  circulation  field.  He  put  to 
work  the  early  knowledge  he 
had  gained  as  a  map  salesman. 

He  put  to  work  the  railroad 
and  the  mail  hauler.s'  knowledge 
as  he  insisted  on  unfailing  reg¬ 
ularity  of  delivery. 

He  put  to  work  the  thrift  of 
his  generation  as  he  scanned  all 
financial  reports  of  the  business 
and  signed  every  check. 

One  of  his  first  acts  when  he 
took  over  the  newspaper  was 
the  refusal  of  a  large  bribe 
which  would  have  solved  a  good 
many  of  his  financial  troubles. 

Within  eight  months  of  the 
time  that  he  took  the  paper,  it 
began  to  make  money. 

Within  five  years,  Mr.  Cowles 
bought  the  Des  Moines  Tribune, 
an  afternoon  paper,  which  in¬ 
creased  his  output  to  13  issues 
a  week.  In  1924,  Roy  Wilson 
Howard  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspapers,  came  to  Des 
Moines,  called  Mr.  Cowles  into 
conference  and  within  the  hour 
Mr.  Cowles  bought  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  Des  Moines  paper,  the 
News. 

’Three  years  later  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  owned  by  the 
late  Senator  Lafayette  Young, 
was  sold  to  the  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Gardner  Cowles  grew  in  na¬ 
tional  recognition. 

He  was  made  a  director  and 
trustee  of  banks,  colleges  and 
hospitals.  He  was  elected  trus¬ 
tee  of  Iowa  Westleyan,  where 
his  father  had  served  similarly. 
He  became  a  trustee  of  Simpson. 

He  served  as  a  trustee  of 
Drake  University,  which  award¬ 
ed  him  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  In  1931,  and  also  as  a 
trustee  of  Iowa  Methodist  Hos¬ 
pital.  Among  political  honors 
was  his  selection  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1916. 

His  wife  and  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  survive. 

Daughters  are  Mrs.  David  S. 
Kruidenier  of  Des  Moines.  Mrs. 
James  D.  LeCron  of  Berkeley. 
Cal.,  and  Mrs.  Bertha  Quarton 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Sons  are  John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune,  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune,  of  Look  magazine,  and 
of  the  Cowles  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  Russell  Cowles, 
widely  known  painter,  of  New 
York  City. 

Fifteen  grandchildren  and 
eleven  great-grandchildren  also 
survive. 

IDITOR  ft 


Cowles  WiD 
Provides  for 
R  &  T  Empl 

Des  Moines,  Iowa— (j, 
Cowles,  publisher  of  tlw 
ister  and  Tribune,  wk 
Feb.  28,  left  an  estate  of 
under  $700,000,  it  was 
Tuesday  when  his  will 
for  probate. 

The  largest  bequest  «b| 
cash  payments  to  emplM 
the  Register  and  TrlbaaiJ 
radio  station  KRNT,  bMI 
length  of  service.  Ofidik 
the  company  estimatif  i 
$155,000  would  be  distrOidi 
688  employes  under  thbi 
vision  of  the  will.  1 

Employes  who  havebeai 
the  company  for  20  jm 
more,  of  whom  there  nil 
will  receive  $500  ead; 
mately  114  employes  vkili 
been  with  the  company  tna 
to  20  years  will  reedw  I 
each;  136  employes  whanlg 
of  service  is  from  10  to  IS  g 
will  receive  $200  each;  U1| 
ployes  who  have  a  term  da 
ice  of  from  five  to  10  yimii 
receive  $100  each,  and  Iki 
ployes  who  have  beeo  wil 
company  more  than  thrmg 
but  less  than  five  yean  li 
ceive  $25  each. 

War  Service  BscofaW 

Time  spent  by  an 
military  service  is  Indiil 
computing  his  term  of  agl 
ment. 

“The  employes  of  the  BR 
and  'Tribune  Company  km 
their  loyal,  faithful,  iklii 
efficient  service,  aided 
the  development  and  mm 
the  company,”  Mr.  Coitoi 

“Notable  contributkai  I 
been  made  by  my  loofij 
sociates  and  friends,  ■ 
Ingham  and  J.  N.  Darihl 
well  as  by  many  othem  Ii 
this  provision  in  my  »» jj 
expression  of  my  «P1*** 
for  such  service.” 

Mr.  Cowles  made  S3  » 
quests  to  relatives  and  W 
totaling  $103,500.  Th^ 
$10,000  to  Agnes  MacdflM' 
served  for  more  than  ») 
as  Mr.  Cowles’  personals 
tary  and  for  many  JJ* 
secretary  of  the  Repiw 
Tribune  Company. 

Mr.  Cowles  made  25  ote 
quests  of  varying  amounBi 
relatives  and  to  * 
Cowles,  to  three  vew 
ployes  of  the  family  hoasi 
and  to  other  friends. 

Mr.  Cowles  left  onw 
the  residue  of  the  esUR 
Gardner  Cowles  FounwW 
made  no  direct  gif^  » 
cational  or  charitable  ■ 
tions.  , 

The  other  four-fif^? 
residue  of  the  estate  ^ 
trust  equally  to  Mr.  w 
three  daughters  and 
Mrs.  James  D. 

Bertha  Quarton,  »» ^ 
Kruidenier,  and  , 

Upon  the  death  of  any»' 
hU  or  her  sh"e  tW 
equally  to  Mr.  Cowl** 
children. 
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le  Morgan, 
jrst  Chief, 
at  66 
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_  ROBERT  MORRIS  WASH- 

^  Ck  burn,  78,  newspaper  col- 

umnLst,  politician  and  founder 
I.  Morgan,  <>6,  aaslstant  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Club, 
jr  of  the  Washington  Bu-  died  in  hU  home  in  Boston  on 
idHearst  Newspapers,  died  Feb.  26.  His  column,  “Wash- 
fj^ington  Mar.  4  after  a  burn’s  Weekly,”  oppeared  in  the 
jttjck.  Boston  Transcript  for  many 

^  a  former  city  editor  years. 

Atlanta  Georgian,  and  Walter  E.  Bellinger,  56,  city 
the  paper  was  bought  by  editor,  Norwich  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 
Randolph  Hearet,  ne  in  his  home  on  March  1, 

associated  ^th  ine  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks. 

the  'first  Leonard  E.  Travis,  89,  for- 
®  merly  on  the  staffs  of  the  New 

iVs  a  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Sun.  Globe,  Herald  and 

a  son.  Ben  Morgan,  Times  and  the  Netoarfc  (N.  J.) 
« a  captain  in  the  Army  Daily  Advertiser  and  Erening 
and  a  brother,  Wiley  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 

Knoxville  newspaper 

Frank  M.  (Spang)  Spangler, 
s  first  newspaper  job  65,  editorial  cartoonist,  Mont- 
STof  a  reporter  for  the  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  for 
Uc  (Tenn.)  Journal-Sen-  40  years,  died  Feb.  27  following 
When  he  first  went  to  a  long  period  of  ill  health, 
ton  he  worked  for  the  Mrs.  Jose  Killpatrick 
He  was  Washington  cor-  Newell,  60,  wife  of  Frank  S. 
Hit  for  Hearst  for  many  Newell,  publisher  and  general 
manager,  Frankfort  (Ky.)  State 
reported  the  Veterans  journal,  died  at  Versailles,  Ky. 
and  oil  sca^als  of  the  Gifford  Marshall,  65, 

^  Administration  and  c^  former  Far  Eastern  news  man- 
uUonal  conventlMS  and  y  p  22  after 

nijor  political  parties.  long  illness  in  Redwood  City, 

■  Calif. 


jLGi  ShoCtff  Dies  Col.  frank  burton  Stevens, 

•  Tli:__;a  formerly  associated  with  the 

in  Illinois  Hermon  W.  Stevens  Advertising 

i,  IIL— L.  A.  G.  ( Godey )  Agency,  part-owner  of  the  Bos- 

93,  last  member  of  a  Journal  and  business  mana- 

whlch  for  more  than  ITO  ^f  fjjg  Boston  Herald,  died 

operated  newspa^s  in  p^j,  yj  j„  Newton,  Mass. 

nf  heart  dise^e  George  D.  Lindsay,  83,  editor 
hon^  hSe  MarcSl  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald 

a!^ff  U7n«  horn  in  Deca-  Tribune  and  editor  emeritus  of 
DL^  21^852  Am^i«  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 
tribune,  di^  Feb.  9. 

tally  were  the  old  Decatur  Charles  J.  Richards,  62,  sec 
t  and  Gazette,  which  his  fetair  and  general  manager  of 
Junes,  published.  Thirty-  the  Niagara  Frontier  Publishing 
mn  ago.  Godey  Shoaff  was  Company  for  35  years,  died  ^b. 
t  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  t®  m  his  Buffalo  home.  The 
League  and  once  was  company  owns  the  Gowanda 
straight  rail  billiard  ^N.  Y.)  Netos. 

,ion.  His  widow,  the  for-  Mrs.  Sidney  ^ith,  62,  society 
Bn.  Eva  Fox  of  Danville,  editor  of  the  Green  Lake  Re¬ 
porter,  died  at  her  home  after  a 
a  month’s  illness,  Feb.  15. 

u _  R.  E.  (Dick)  Evans,  55,  man- 

^tyer  aging  editor  of  the  Casper  Trib- 

iditor  &  Publisher  story  une-Herald,  died  Feb.  10  in  a 
We  24,  March  2,  reported  local  hospital  after  a  four-month 

*  by  Robert  L.  Kem,  jUness.  Evans  suffered  a  heart 
erof  the  Belleville  (Ill.)  attack  last  Oct.  4. 

OmocTot.  of  a  part  inter-  c.  V.  Wallace,  editor  of  the 
hUie  Belleville  Advocate  Tigard  (Ore.)  Sentinel,  died 
btoted  consolidation  of  suddenly  when  he  suffered  a 
ta  papers  was  a  posmble  stroke  on  the  streets  of  Tigard, 
noove.  According  to  Mrs.  jjg  start^  his  newspaper  career 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
»#  and  had  lived  in  Tigard  for  nine 

years. 

■mom  of  the  shares,  and  Joseph  Jackson,  79,  longtime 
Kl  'TM.  contem-  Philadelphia  newspaper  ^itor 

and  columnist  and  outhor  of 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line  ’ 

4  timet — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — .90  per  line 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  timet— .70  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

oonfidentiai.  information 

On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Olorer  Oo.,  Ventnra,  Oalif. 
CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  baying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  No  leases  or  trades. 
l,en  Felghner  Agency,  Nashyille,  Mich. 
MAT  BBOtHEBS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

tk  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard- 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
8t..  8an  Francisco  5,  Calif. _ 

_ Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

FLOEIBA  WEEKLY  grossing  sixteen 
thousand  and  net  over  six  thousand. 
.Absolutely  no  solicitation.  Price 
.$31,000.  Two-thirds  down.  Tax  list 
next  month  should  bring  $3,500.  Local 
Hituation  makes  morning  edition  feasi¬ 
ble.  Town  of  15,000.  Address  Box 
3983,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


between  two  individuals 


ftfs  1.^.1 — IL -  many  docks  ana  ginicies  on 

*  control  Philadelphia  history  and  archi- 

r  ®  Advocate,  ^jg^  suddenly  March  5 

^  ■  in  Presbyterian  Hospital  follow- 

■  ft  ing  a  heart  attack.  He  was  art 

®  Coverage  editor  for  many  years  of  the 

Ont.  — The  London  old  Public  Ledger,  later  news 
ryW  has  purchased  a  five-  editor  and  Sunday  feature 
kircraft  for  use  in  writer.  He  was  also  editor  of 
rVroring  by  its  editorial  the  magazine  Building,  Building 
E  pilot  is  W.  E.  Cor-  Arts  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 

f  *  reporter.  Architect  since  1938. 


fc-^ring  by  its  editoria 
r  OOdil  pUot  is  W.  E.  Cor 
f  *  wporter. 

■*•1  «  PUILISHER 


_ Nowspapers  WaatsJ _ 

TOTXNO  Weekly  publisher  34,  wants 
all  or  control  daily.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  or  Maryland.  Have  $40,000 
cash.  George  Clanton,  Tappahannock, 
Virginia. 

WESTERN  DAILY  in  city  10.000, 
smaller  or  larger  if  conditions  right, 
wanted  by  former  navy  officer.  Will 
consider  managing  with  option  to  buy. 
Have  cash,  ability  to  finance,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  3941,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOXJNO  PVBUSHER  interested  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  or  controlling  interest  in 
daily  newspaper  in  city  of  15,000  to 
40.000.  Have  adequate  capital.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  3929,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN — 14  years  Editorial  experi¬ 
ence  wants  partnership  in  some  estab¬ 
lished  ,  paper.  “O.I.”  Loan  must 
cover  my  end.  Mel  White,  1910  Up¬ 
shur  Street,  Northeast,  Washington  18, 

D.  0. _ ^ _ 

UNOPPOSED  WEEKLY  in  compact 
near  East,  Midwest  or  West  Coast 
community.  Preferably  county  sent; 
will  pay  third  to  half  cash.  Box 

3915,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

$20,000  available  for  down-payment 
on  Midwest  daily.  City  seven  to  ten 
thousand  population.  Write  Box  3878, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $100,000  initial 
down  payment.  Particulars,  Box 

3578.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  or  Connecticut  Weekly 
desired  by  two  brothers,  pre-war  pub¬ 
lishers.  Capital  immediately  available. 
Write  all  details.  Box  3769,  Editor  ft 

Pnblisher. _ 

DESIBE  to  purchase  a  small  town 
newspaper  for  cash.  Box  3970,  Editor 
&  Pnblisher. 

Mechanical  Eqnipment  For  Sale 
OOSS  FOUR^ECK  doable  width 
press  for  sale,  complete  with  Cline 
Westinghouse  motor,  drives,  push  but¬ 
ton  stations  and  control  board.  Stand¬ 
ard  newspaper  conveyor  complete  with 
motor  and  starter.  Extra  color  foun¬ 
tain,  etc.  This  press  now  in  operation 
in  Middlewest  city.  Will  be  available 
in  several  months.  Address  inquiries 

to  Box  3901,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

LXNOTTPES;  Models  9-31-36  for  sale. 
Good  condition.  Available  after  May 
1st.  Box  4005,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES— Ten  Unit 
Goss ;  five  Unit  Hoe.  Good  as  new. 
Box  3903,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Mochwcal  EqnpiMRt  For  Sob 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES']  10  Unit 
Goss  and  5  Unit  Hoe.  Box  3843.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblishsr. 

HOT  NEWSPAPn  PRESS  F^ 

SAIE,  23H*inch  ent  off.  8ix  units, 
doable  width,  with  extra  color  cylinder 
on  one  unit,  and  doable  folder,  single 
upper  former.  Pancoast  color  press  of 

3  doable  width  cylinders  and  doable 
folder  connected  in  straight  line  with 
the  6-unit  black  press  and  its  extra 
color  cylinder.  All  necessary  rollers, 
ink  tank  equipment.  8ix  Hoe  three- 
arm  reels  and  automatic  tension  de¬ 
vices  and  full  speed  web-splicing  mech¬ 
anisms.  Push  button  control  system 
for  press  and  for  reels  and  pasters. 
Two  75  h.p.  motors.  220  volts  A.O.,  8 
phase,  60  cycle.  Buyer  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  after  our  new  larger  press  goes 
into  use,  probably  about  June  1,  1947. 
Write  J.  M.  Elliott,  General  Manager, 
The  Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson- 
ville,  Florida. 

64  PAGE  OOSS  OCTUPLE 

4  Units — double  folder,  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off,  AO  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPLE 
2114  cut-off,  doable  folder,  DC  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

24  Pags  Hoe  Doable  Supplement 
Long  cut-off,  AO  drive,  complete  stereo 
including  turtles  and  chases. 

BEN  SHUIMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 
HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS:  2  collars; 
can  be  installed  in  1.  2  or  3  units; 
double  web  folder,  each  unit  capable 
of  8  pages  straight  mn  or  16  pages 
collect.  Will  do  48  pages  at  13,000 
PH;  24  pages  at  26,000  PH.  Photo 
and  detailed  information  on  request. 
Box  3685,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
HALVORSEN  Stuffing  Machine:  2 
heads,  complete  with  motor-drive  and 
control — used  about  6  months,  must 
he  sold  promptly  to  make  space.  Box 

3921.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

BIO  BERTHA  long  range  Camera. 
Folmer  Graflex  factory  made.  Car) 
Zeiss  f.5.  28  inch  lens,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Ground  glass  back,  two  five 
seven  msgasines.  Overall  length  44  in. 
Wooden  carrying  rase,  $1,200.  Daily 
Times,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 

Msdianical  Eqnipwert  Wantad 

REQUIRED.  Tubular  Rotary  News¬ 
paper  Press  for  16  or  24  page  papers, 
complete  with  Stereo  plant. 

Small  Newspaper  Rotary  Press  re¬ 
quired,  two  page  wide  for  16  page  with 
full  Stereo  eqnipment. 

Box  3988,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED:  EQUIPMENT  of  complete 
single-machine  weekly  shop.  Also 
Duplex  Model  A  or  E,  or  Goss  flatbed : 
Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  Preferably 
in  Middle  or  Southwest.  Wm.  Norton, 
56  Ridge  Rd.,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Mich. 
WANTED 

Goes  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13)4  inch  printing  diameter — 
21)4  inch  cut-ofT  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 

1042,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

MACHINE  for  grinding  rubber  rollers 
wanted  for  newspaper  presses.  Mini¬ 
mum  length  to  be  8' — swing  10".  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  required.  Write  to 
Box  3924,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
PHOTO-ENORAVINO  plant  wanted  to 
lease  or  operate  in  cooperation  with 
a  newspaper.  Two  experienced  men 
with  beet  of  references.  Box  8966, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FULL  PAGE  Heavy-duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller  wanted.  Contact  Advance  Print¬ 
ing  Plate  Oo..  727  S.  Dearborn  St.. 
Chicago  5,  Ill.  Phone  Harrison 

4759-60.  _ _ 

poT.T.Awn  -  AT.TJTqo  Automatic  ad¬ 
dresser  with  equipment  for  Newspaper 
also  64-page  press.  Box  3867,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  USED  Sta-Hi  Scorcher  wanted. 
Send  full  information  to  News-Dis- 

patch,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. _ 

OOSS  COMET  PRESS 
Write,  San  Pablo  News 

_ San  Pablo.  California _ 

'model  8  LINOTYPE.  Must  have 
electric  pot  and  in  good  running  condi- 
tion.  Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  Florida. 
t’LASSimSD  ADS  CONT.  NEXT  PAGE 


for  Marek  9.  194« 


Cl«i«t»d  Ait — h*m  pmgt  8S 
llTbiMril  EaaipaMt  Waatod 


NEWSFAPEK  and  Magazine  Rotary 
Preaaei.  With  or  without  ztereo,  AC 
or  DC  drivea.  For  immediate  or  future 
removal.  Tour  equipment  offered  in 
<-onfldeaee  to  iatereated  parties  only. 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

SfiS  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


_ Basiaeta  Opportaaitisi _ 

UNXTSUAE  FEATTTEES  WANTED 
For  possible  syndication  including 
Comic  Strips,  Panels  and  Sunday  Sup¬ 
plements.  Accompanying  all  material 
with  return  postage.  Box  3864,  Edi¬ 
tor*^ _ 

STNSZCATE  MATEBIAI.  WANTED 
Mational  syndicate  organization  is  in¬ 
terested  in  promoting  one  mure  feature 
that  is  already  appearing  in  Home  good 
daily  newspapers.  Individual  selling 
plan.  Box  3984,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Administrative 
EXPERIENCED  Syndicate  salesman  to 
handle  sales  of  Features  including 
Strips  and  Panels.  All  applications 
will  remain  confidential.  Give  com¬ 
plete  qualifications  and  former  con¬ 
nections.  Box  3865,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WE  HAVE  AN  OFEMINO  for  an  as- 
sistant  to  the  general  manager.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  be  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  newspaper.  Town  of  80,000 
population  in  Pennsylvania;  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  30,000.  Give  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  s^ary  desired.  Write  to 
Box  3972,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


CREATIVE  CHANCE  —  Manager  for 
new  monthly  Journal  of  Opinion  Clar¬ 
ence  Streit  will  edit  in  capital.  Rare 
opening  if  yon  value  sound  opportunity 
to  make  your  experience  count  mem¬ 
orably  for  freedom  and  peace.  Write 
fully  to  Mr.  Strait,  2858  Ontario  Rd., 
Washington  9,  D.  0. 


Help  Wanted— Art 
lAROB  DAIET  NBWSPAPEB 

in  midwestern  city  has  opening  for  Art 
Director,  a  responsible  position  paying 
well.  Peraon  employed  must  be  artist 
and  photographer  and  know  newspaper 
makenp  and  layout.  Will  have  charge 
of  three  pbotographars  and  two  artists 
and  snpervition  over  Sunday  magazine 
section.  Write  Box  3839,  Editor  ft 
Publiahet. 


Help  Wanted  Advnrtiaiac 
ADVEETISINO  IfANAOER 
Thera  is  an  opening  on  one  of  the 
Midwest’s  best  known  newspapers  for 
an  advertising  manager  who  is  a  good 
salesman,  can  lead  a  staff  of  good 
salesmen,  who  is  willing  to  work  hard 
and  not  afraid  of  competition.  Should 
be  over  85  years  of  age  and  have  both 
local  and  national  experience. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  veteran 
getting  out  ef  servlcs. 

Please  give  complete  history  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3777,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
with  good  rooord  and  experience  on 
newspaper  up  to  60,000  circulation. 
Mutt  be  able  to  sell  sad  service  new 
contracts  as  well  as  service  larger  ac¬ 
counts  such  as  automobiles,  real  estate, 
etc.  Must  have  good  habits,  good 
health  and  basic  requirements  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  carry  out  responsibilities. 
Give  full  information,  including  aiUsry 
•-xpeeted.  Send  photo  if  possible.  All 
information  confidential.  Wr*lte  K.  J. 
Nattisss,  classified  ssanager,  Rockford 
Consolidated  Newspapers,  Inc..  Rock¬ 
ford,  Illinois. 

ADVEETISINO  MANAOEE  wanted 
for  progressive  Mid-Western  Daily  in 
city  of  15,000.  Must  be  sxperieneed 
in  local  and  National  Advertising  and 
have  record  in  selling,  organising,  and 
layout.  Splendid  opportunity.  Write 
Box  8925,  Editor  ft  ^bUsher. 


ADVEETISINO  SALESMAN 
Must  be  good  at  writing  copy  and 
have  a  record  of  success^  salsa  ex¬ 
perience.  Apply  General  Manager,  The 
Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  North 
thirolina. 


Help  Wanted — AdvertUint _ 

EXPERIENCED  PROMOTION  MAN 
Large  successful  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  Eastern  Metropolitan 
area  needs  the  services  of  sn  experi¬ 
enced  and  successful  promotion  man. 
Newspaper  has  real  success  story  to 
tell.  Applicant  must  have  ability  to 
analyse  paper's  strong  sales  story  both 
to  advertisers  and  readers,  its  partic¬ 
ular  position  in  its  area  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages  over  competing  media.  Job 
requires  person  who  can  prepare  sharp, 
original  copy  for  advertisements  and 
booklets.  Write  giving  full  details 
about  jobs  held  and  salary  required 
and  submit  copy  of  work  and  snap¬ 
shot  of  self.  Box  4000,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

We  Want  a  Good  Adwertlaing  Man 
If  you  do  not  want  the  world,  if  you’re 
not  looking  for  Utopia,  but  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  associated  with  a  good 
newspaper  of  45,000  circulation  in 
deep  South  market  of  100,000,  answer 
this  advertisement.  The  opening  can 
match  any  in  the  country  for  future 
possibilities.  Starting  pay  is  $50  a 
week  or  bettor.  If  this  interests  you 
and  you  can  sell  and  service  accounts 
write  full  qualifications  to  Box  3892, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  Wfiftfc 

BUSINESS  PAPER 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATION 


Wanted — A  non-competitive  busi¬ 
ness  paper  to  share  expenses  of 
salesman’s  salary,  office  and  trav¬ 
eling  expenses  for  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  Would  result  in  volume- 
opportunity  to  attract  A-1  sales¬ 
man. 

Address  Box  3814,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

by  outstanding  Iowa  daily  except  Sun¬ 
day.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  advertising  and  be  ready  to  service 
and  sell  advertisers  in  soft  goods  lines. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  if  you  have 
what  it  takes.  No  high  power  needed. 
Must  be  sober  and  industrious  with  a 
successful  advertising  background. 
Write  Box  3980.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted 
for  second  place  on  afternoon  ABC 
daily.  No  Sunday.  Permanent  job 
for  man  with  sales  and  layout  ability. 
Most  accounts  on  contract.  Salary 
and  commission.  Congenial  surround¬ 
ings  in  good  southern  town  with  cos¬ 
mopolitan  population.  Please  give  full 
information  when  applying.  Leader- 
Call,  Laurel,  Miss.  _ 


ABLE  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
wanted  for  small  Virginia  city  daily. 
Prefer  young  single  man.  with  several 
years  of  experience.  Starting  salary 
$40  per  week.  Two-man  department. 
Write  Box  8974,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PEEBCANENT  POSITION  now  open 
for  an  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man  on  combination  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  dailies.  Must  be  producer.  State 
age,  experience,  references  and  salary 
reqaireoiente.  Write  Manager,  News 
ft  Post,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. _ 


SOME  UVE,  aggressive  western  news¬ 
paper  man  with  thorough-going  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  bnslness  operation  of  a 
daily  paper  may  find  the  opportunity  of 
his  dreams  by  writing  full  details 
about  himself  to  Box  3887,  Editor  ft 
Pnbllaher. 


Help  WaMe4— IkckMiical 
ASSISTANT  Mechanical  Superin  ten- 
dent-Mecbanic  wanted.  Permanent. 
South.  $75.  Weekly  bonuses,  hospital¬ 
ization,  etc.  Most  bo  sober,  worker, 
competent.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  8756,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PEINTEES  WANTED:  operators  and 
floor  men.  Southern  newspaper;  Union 
shop;  scale  $1.30  day  work — $1.37 
night;  answer  Box  8853,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ENGRAVER  WANTED,  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  engraving  work,  to  be¬ 
come  partner  with  newspaper  in  new 
engraving  company  Answer  Box  3854, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OOMPOSING^WOBXING  FOEEBfAN 
daily,  excellent  opportunity,  give  qual¬ 
ifications,  references.  Veteran  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  3939,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
wanted  for  daily  newspaper  (no  Sun¬ 
day)  in  Pennsylvania.  Really  ideal 
working  conditions,  cooperative  and 
interested  compositors  and  high  type 
reliable  general  management. 

Applicants  should  be  familiar  with 
ITU  law,  be  energetic  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  composing 
room  operations;  be  capable  of  strong 
leadership  by  example  and  be  fair  with 
the  fine  personnel  on  his  payroll.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  expected  to  be  page-cost 
conscious,  above  average  organizers 
und  have  the  ability  to  develop  a 
smooth  operating  composing  room. 
The  salary  is  open.  Write  Box  3967, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Help  Waaltd-^^^ 
WE’VE  GOT  IT— TOBtSt 
Western  New  Tsek’i'v' 
civic-record  daily  ($5 

ABU  circnlatinn 


PRESSMAN-FOREMAN 
Steady  situation  for  Union  pressman- 
foreman,  5  days,  40  hours,  10-page 
Duplex  tubular.  Must  be  experienced. 
References  necessary.  Real  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  one  of  the  midwest’s  most  pro¬ 
gressive  towns  of  21,000  population. 
Sedalia  Democrat-Capital,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


Hdp  Wanted — Circulation 
Asatstant  Circulation  Manner 
Wanted  good  district  man  desiring  to 
be  assistant  circulation  manager  on 
8,000  DAS  deep  south.  Must  know 
Idttle  Merchant  and  direct  city  car¬ 
riers,  suburban  carriers,  and  street 
sales.  ITiis  is  a  permanent  job  and  if 
the  man  accepted  has  the  stuff  he  will 
be  made  circulation  manager  later. 
Will  pay  $176  month  plus  car  allow¬ 
ance.  More  later  on  results.  This  job 
has  a  future.  Write  enclosing  picture. 
John  T.  Gnbson,  G.M.,  Delta  Dymo- 

crat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. _ 

ABO  EXPEBIENOBD  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  wanted  for  small  six  day  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  Virginia.  Must  be  able 
to  take  complete  charge  of  department 
and  specialize  in  country  mail  and  mo¬ 
tor  route  development.  Should  be  sin¬ 
gle  because  of  housing.  Write  Box 
3998,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  MAMAGra 
wanted  by  Pacific  Northwest  daily, 
town  7,500  population.  Town  grow¬ 
ing  fast.  Steady  position,  good  future, 
for  man  who  can  produce.  State  age. 
Write  Box  4002,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CIBCrULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
By  small  Daily  newspaper  in  Iowa 
Permanent  position. 

Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 


_ _ Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

CAPABI2  REPORTER  to  write  local 
news,  both  major  and  minor,  also 
some  sports  and  features,  on  afternoon 
daily,  4,500  circulation,  west  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Speed  Graphic  available.  Do 
not  apply  unless  willing  to  work  hard 
and  fast  on  own  initiative.  Write 
fully,  including  snapshot.  Box  3991, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  News-Circulation  Men 
to  give  news  coverage  in  near-by 
towns  and  develop  carrier  delivered 
circulation.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
returned  vets.  $80  per  week  salary, 
plus  20%  commission  on  revenue. 
Single  men  preferred  because  of  hous¬ 
ing.  W.  J.  Mlssett,  News-Herald,  Suf- 

folk^,  Va.  _ 

EDITOR — Creative  writer  for  Tech- 
nieal  Magasine  in  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  Sand  details  and  salary  require- 
ments  to  Box  8971,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  REPORTERS— Key  cit¬ 
ies,  to  cover  current  manuscript  mar¬ 
ket  news;  space  rates;  submit  details, 
state  contacts.  Freelance  Weekly,  Box 
56,  Station  N,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


ABO  circulation  daablsd  uIt 
in  post-war  booming 
at  once: 

1 —  Experienced  editsr,  hk 

handling  all  UP-win  tm 
pg.  daily.  ^ 

2 —  Experienced  reporter,  fih- 
writing  all  major  aa4  bIm 
of  one  city. 

Any  men  good  enough  AIMi, 
local  feature,  sports  coIim  J! 
munity  contact-man,"  i  . 
given  chance  to  dtvelsn  hk 
the  limit — and  ONLY 
get  the  2  key  jobs  abovs.  y! 
once  why  you  should  rate  i  and 
out  here. 


Hacks,  quacks  and  jacka-itei 
Daily  News  of  the  Tontv^E  i 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER 
Zinc  etcher,  A-1,  who  ran  assist  other 
branches  for  one  of  the  finest  News¬ 
paper-Commercial  Engraving  plants  in 
the  country.  Brand  new,  latest  type 
equipment;  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Salary  open.  Contact  D.  C. 
Fenwick,  Norristown  Times  Herald, 
Norristown,  Pa.  _  _ . 


EDITOR  to  manage  a  SMkl 
gnage  Magazine  for  Woonz,  h 
Jose  Garcia  Valseea, 


- STEREOTYPER - 

Hero  Is  a  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  in 
the  Mid-West.  Steady  situation  on 
Northern  Indiana’s  fastest-growing 
newspaper — a  lively,  modem  organ¬ 
ization.  Union  shop.  Write  C.  A. 
Havens,  Journal-Gazette,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 


NEWS  DESK  — 
open.  Midwest  capital  ek;  m 
daily,  step  up  to  city  eteafts 
right  man;  experience  ««4 
handle  and  direct  news  tmS 
sential.  Write  all  detaih.  tel 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
MAGAEINE  WANTS  eoutnetej 
contributors  in  road  tnaaltei 
from  Eastern  Penasylvaaia  I 
qualifications.  Conitnctte  It 
Century  Building,  PltUbinh  A 

Hdp  Wautwl — 
PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Rifghsat 
processing  color  film  and  mbqi 
sejiarations.  Give  age,  eiyedua 
references.  Box  3985,  Editetl 
Usher. 


_  Literary  Agaucy  Sewiu 

PHOtOOBAPHERS— Featn  g 
stories  bring  excellent  ratal  (as 
tional  magazines.  Bertlu  Ql 
130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  a  11 


Sitaatkms  Watet^-AMiM 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Biiteai 
ager  assistant  to  pnbliaksr.  ig 
15  years  newspaper  expoM 
years  successful  prefitsMi  qzi 
small  daily  with  comasraU  ft 
ment  for  non-active  pabtabKlj 
able  September  1st  fer  coiiediei 
future.  Write  Box  3945,  Uft 

Publisher. _ 

ARMY  CAPTAIN  waaU  pah  a 
ship  S-west  small  daily  or  Iibmi 
with  option  to  purchase  eeftnEl 
terest  within  two  yean.  19  |M 
perience  writing,  editlig.  R* 
ecutive  capacity,  Uving  vifilj 
final  deal  closing.  Bez  89951 
ft  Publisher. 


Situarions  WatesJ  GiiM 
CIRCULATION  MARAOl^ 
years’  experience  all  phesail* 
lation  work  in  east,  soeli, 
west  for  New  York 
College  graduate.  Ags  M.  ™ 
Now  prepared  for  top  posaM  * 
builder.  Will  locate  sayuisft 
3976,  Editor  and 

CIRCULATION 
15  years’  experience,  Hasft  w 
Newsstand,  Street  Sales, 
50,000  oirculatioB.  Two  paw* 
Now  employed.  Box  SMo,  ■ 

Publisher. _  _ 

AVAILABLE.  High  elssT^ 
manager  with  record 
Prefer  place  rated  tosgb. 
bonus  li  possible. 
tribution.  promotion,  roeism 
references.  Box  3966,  fid#* 

Usher. _  _  ,  - 

WIDELY  KNOWN  espaW*^ 
manager  seeks  new  coaassu^ 
est  references.  $5,200 
anywhere.  Box  8968,  SsJtw 
Usher.  _ 


Sitealiouo  Waul^  Afcg 
NATIONAL  MANAwT^ 
experienced.  Wide 
among  advertisers 
Knows  how  to  work  cossus*' 
conjunction  with  row 
to  get  ‘‘on  schedule. 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


IDITOH  A  PUILISHIR  «9r 
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Wut*^ — AdTerluiaf  Situtiou  Waatad — Editorial 


WOMAN.  29 -  ISN’T  THIS  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

experieice,’ large  IN  YOUR  PUBLICITY  WRITER? 
”.ii  city  dailiea,  weeklies.  De- 

i^uiant  advertising,  promo-  •  A  forceful  writer  with  a  knack  for 
uJ*  public  relations  position.  stating  ideas  in  terms  of  the  simple 
Sin  Bsuium-slue  town  preferred.  ““d  practical  .... 

Mtfl  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ — . — : -  •  Personality  that  promotes  easy  and 

?Sn35Tr^yf**rs  experience  useful  contacts  ...  . 

^natr.  Oisiified  advertising.  Two 

(Ti  tatiu*  ***'  •  Know-how,  originality  and  adapta- 

!!jsi  39«1.  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

SAIASMAN.  18  years  on 

^Twoeklies,  key  accounts.  Ex-  This  man,  age  :t3,  has  these  qualities 
ju  copy,  layouts,  40  years  old.  ...  his  present  employers  say  so  .  .  . 
^lini  ability  and  character,  his  scrap-book  says  so.  College  grad- 
KZhlr  reliable.  Box  3955.  Edi-  “»te.  Considering  change  for  greater 
JlPibfisher.  scope  and  opportunity.  Box  3951, 


BTISINO  promotion.  Sales 
giuD  (direct  mail),  editorial, 
aper,  magaiine  promotion  back' 


•  Know-how,  originality  and  adapta¬ 
bility  .... 

This  man,  age  33,  has  these  qualities 
.  .  .  his  present  employers  say  so  .  .  . 
his  scrap-book  says  so.  College  grad- 


scope  and  opportunity.  Box  3951, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR 

Heady  to  assume  complete  or  partial 
responsibility  for  a  magazine  in  the 


'Thoroughly  experienced.  Re-  respousioimy  lor  a  raagaz  me  m  ine 
M  ,e„ewriter-manaeer.  Abun-  woman’ s_  general  or  picture  field. 


"■’ui.'*?^ving^  New*  Y^ork  news-  AasetsI  Ten  years’  experience  as  a 
TirraRAN-Infeiligence  Mar-  nutional  woman’s  and 

College#  BOX  3952,  Editor  &  ^iJlralToS"  =w^eu‘\Vo^“n^ 

li-'^der. _ contributor  of  non-fiction  articles  and 

lEOKOUOHLY  CAPABLE  picture  stories  to  leading  publications ; 

Ir-rtiiing  Executive  —  Experienced  administrative  ability  and  wide  profes- 
IkBsrtments  to  Advertising  Direc-  sional  contacts.  Box  3785,  Editor  & 
e.  Urge  Daily  —  Fifteen  Years.  Publisher. 

ftO  jgomotion  and  selling  bMk-  EDITOR,  foreign  correspondent,  fea- 
|m4  uuiual.  Proven  Record,  best  ture  writer,  twenty-two  years  national 
hmcci  and  recommendations,  ^nd  foreign  newspaper,  press  associa- 
nJiblp  now.  Box  3999  Editor  &  tion  and  magazine  experience,  perfect 

biaher.  _  knowledge  (spoken  and  written)  of 

Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Italian, 
SihnlioBS  Wanted — Art  available  soon.  Would  prefer  Wash- 

igOOKIST,  experienced  iu  editorial  ‘ugton  or  post  abroad.  Central  America, 
A  rdisble  married  man.  No  ob-  Caribbeans,  Northern  South  America. 
^  to  a  paper  of  medium  sized  Please  write  Box  3945,  Editor  &  Pub- 

k  Siziples  upon  request.  Walter  libber.  _ 

Ihjier,  1J61  Lakewood,  Apt.  2,  De-  EDITOR — News,  City  or  Managing  in 
n  li,  Mich.  50,000-100,000  city,  not  East  Coast. 

"  nUTIOAL  CARTOONIST  Two  and  a  half  years’  experience  in 

M  bsth  syndicate  and  independent  “H.  pbuses  of  news  editing  in  U.  S. 
IS  opbrience  desires  job  on  daily  ““d  overseas.  Six  years  in  news  work. 
nnsMasbly  liberal  policy — neither  Young  with  tendencies  slightly  tarn- 
eai  left  nor  extreme  right.  Ool-  nished.  Hardworking.  References. 

t  psduate.  Art  school  trained.  Box  3801,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

s™;  3S.  Box  3875,  Editor  &  BDITOB-WBITEB,  Veteran  28.  Jour- 
IH4rr.  nalism  graduate.  4  years'  newspaper 

-  - - - >  radio,  publicity.  Seeks  permanent  job 

SWieii  Wanted — Editorinl  with  future.  Magazines,  features,  re- 

gt)  gfViTT.TV  wnT  writing,  editing.  Box  3980,  Editor  & 

k  ilktr  job,  newspaper,  magazine.  Publisher. 

iiic  nlstions,  where  9  years  as  EDI^TOBIAL  CARTOONIST :  Desires 
w’l  page-society  editor  After-  position  metropolitan  newspaper  or 
■  tsily  counts.  Previous  experi-  syndicate.  Eight  years’  experience. 
m  iMlnded  atrai^t  reporting,  fea-  NATIONALLY  KNOWN.  Cartoons  re¬ 
in,  mke-ip  desk.  College  graduate,  printed  in  newspapers,  periodicals, 
I  ftu's  teaching.  Recently  die-  Canada,  U.S.A.,  Britain.  Portfolio  of 
iqit  from  WAO.  Graduate  A.A.F.  clippings,  letters,  original  cartoons, 
M Holography,  Lowry  Field;  year  caricatures  ujmn  request.  Box  3973, 
nbiMt  Pacific.  References.  Hope  Editor  &  Publisher. 

l*0X  TaT?u^e^i^!b?.li'^’“exn2H 

Mjit!.r*  Publisher. _  ence"'’ L«g«T*“nd-  "s^Ille”  p^J^r"; 

U  10  T.p.at»i  fast — Princeton  seeks  change.  Reliable,  conscientious, 
diile,  42,  single;  3  years  Anny  hard  worker.  Top-notcher;  $80  net  to 
Ini.  Dssire  experience  and  instruc-  start.  Address  Box  3986.  Editor  & 


12^1  Lakewood,  Apt.  2,  De- 
M  li,  Mich. 

"  fOUnOAL  CARTOONIST 
M  bath  syndicate  and  independent 


I  psdiatc.  Art  school  trained, 
(m;  33.  Box  3875,  Editor  & 
kibrr. 

■  - - ^ - ^ 

SWieii  Wanted — Editorial 
SO  SOCIETY  BUT 
r  Ilktr  job,  newspaper,  magazine, 
lik  nlstions,  where  9  years  as 


•  «  Mall  daily  paper.  Reportorial  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CUB— After  one  year  of 
Ijm,  Editor  &  Pablisaert  combat  determined  to  earn  bread  only 

I  COPT  BDITOB.  Recentlv  re-  ^  enjoy.  Hunting  break  in 

hdbyrstumed  veteran  on  Minhat- 

•My.  AvaiUble  immediately  any-  publication.  23  edited  OoUege, 

Ik.  Bfhteen  years'  exnirience  ^rmy  papers.  Copy  boy  N.  Y.  Daily 
■  ezh  reporter  to  city  e*tor  on  News.  Short  stories  now  in  hands  of 
H  lii  maU  dailies.  Best  refer-  3806,  Editor  & 

Jt  Fsiiily.  Box  3944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

552: _ ★  MANAOma  EDITORIAL  position, 

«AMIT  OmCEE  seeks  editorial  <»■  '^*1*'*?  ’’S' 

DailT  or  WaAklT*  ainffU*  Col.  liable  young  man  with  fine  background. 
»  IKd..Ie,'KSism“‘'i^^L  University  graduate..  Eight  years'  ex- 
«  opsrisnee;  initiative,  enthusi-  P®"®”®®  all  mechanical  a^  ed'*^** 
^•Mpttent:  poeition  first;  Salary  P**“®»- 

Box  3444.  Editor  A  PnhHsher.  'env®  present  $4,500  position  for  right 

- opportunity  in  smsU  newspaper  field. 

■•■PONDENT  shortly  going  to  Have  personal  qualities,  professional 
y  *****  to  represent  American  ability  necessary  to  do  outstanding  job. 
^S2*’_?®*'iMi®»l»  or  syndicates.  Box  3937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miter  &  Publisher, _  IfAMAOINO  EDITOR 

to  nWSPAPEBMAN  Experi-  experience;  outstanding  ability. 

P  ttwriU,  copyreading,  makeup.  Aggressive,  beat  refereneea. 
i^Hd  N.  T  Open  for  Mtra  Box  3957  Editor  A  PnblUher 

Box  8746,  Editor  A  Pub-  kAltZMB  COMBAT  Oorreipondent, 

_ eight  yeara’  ezparience  ipatropolitan 

IMBIAI.  PTimni.  n - ^ — '  dailiea  and  United  Preaa,  University 

Ikmiacsi  *■  mdns-  education,  looking  for  epot  as  photog- 

&^;t  ISa'^FdUor®**  r®pher-w,itor  or ‘editor  of  amafi  daily 

BOX  3884,  Editor  &  „  mid-woat.  Bm  4001,  Edi- 

f  — - - - - - -  tor  A  Pablishor. 

IrilM?  W®®ltly  offered  to  busy  ICUSIO  ANlIk  fUi'fBB  critic,  cx- 
•  College  Instructor  perienced.  Ex-Navy  Officer.  Go  any- 

Bo*  38’r6,  Editor  A  where  on  trial  basis.  Box  3909,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnaliou  Wautad — Editorial 


A  WRITER-EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Versatile,  fiuent,  original,  wants  live 
newspaper,  publication,  publicity  job 
in  Feature,  Editorial,  Sunday  writing, 
rewriting,  or  book-music-tbeatre-movie 
fields.  Specialist  in  color,  human  in¬ 
terest,  humorous  features.  Sound  back¬ 
ground  on  leading  domestic,  foreign 
issues,  up-to-date  on  cultural,  social 
scientific  trends,  three  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience  Stars  and  Stripes,  Newsweek, 
book  house,  G-2  news  analysis.  Army 
Public  Relations,  theatrical  publicity, 
three  College  publications,  free  lanc¬ 
ing.  City  preferred.  Box  3797,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MUSIC  AND  ART  REVIEWER 

Job  wanted  by  all-around  newiwoman; 
experience  beat,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  feature  writer,  copyreader, 
-irasll  city.  Metropolitan  papers;  Sym¬ 
phony,  quartet  player;  art  student  in 
leading  museums.  Able  to  write  pop¬ 
ular  reports,  or  appreciative  and  crit¬ 
ical  reviews;  A.B.  post-graduate,  Oon- 
lervstory  studies;  employed:  refer¬ 
ences.  clippings.  Box  3734,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  42,  now  employed, 
3U,000  P.M.  desires  change;  slot,  news, 
telegraph  larger  paper.  Managing 
editor  smaller;  sharp,  accurate  copy 
handler,  16  years’  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  March  1st.  Minimum  $75.  Box 

3679,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWS  and  B'eatnre  Writer.  Experi¬ 
ence  ai  ARMY  editor,  also  College  and 
High  School.  B.A.  Degree  in  psychol¬ 
ogy.  Single.  24.  Just  returned  from 
overseas  and  eager  to  get  to  work. 
Box  3982.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSMAN — Desires  city  best.  Blx- 
perienced  in  Sports,  has  also  served  on 
Telegraph  and  State  desks.  Some  re¬ 
porting,  rewrites,  features.  In  present 
position  with  daily  serving  13,000  one 
year.  Write  Box  3987,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  ejcperieneed.  Six  years 
in  A.P.  reporting,  re-write,  telegraph 
and  make-up  editor,  general  and  fea¬ 
ture  news.  32  years  old :  University 
graduate.  Box  3903,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  25,  wants  job  in 
Midwest  on  daily.  Write  Box  183, 

Lake  .VI ills,  Iowa. _ 

REPORTER,  alert,  consrientions.  32. 
married,  small  Eastern  daily  "beat” 
experience  in  police,  courts  and  gen- 
assignments,  including  one  year 
public  relations  combat  reporting  in 
France  and  Germany,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  future  on  small  Western 
newspaper.  Box  3751,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER— Three  years’  experience 
on  daily  of  130,000  circulation.  Cov¬ 
ered  all  types  of  assignments.  College 
graduate  msgns  cum  Isude.  Veteran. 
.Accurate  colorful  writer.  Age  27. 
Single.  Box  4007,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Blxperienced  newsman  wants  sports 
only,  afternoon  daily  spot  desiring  ag¬ 
gressive  local  handling.  Box  4003, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

A  SPORTS  EDITOR — Colnmnist,  for¬ 
merly  N.  Y.  Daily,  28,  seeking  A-1 
connection.  Anywhere.  Box  4006,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TALENTED,  personable  yonng  woman 
newspaper  re^rter  with  2  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  news,  features,  legislation; 
ColnmbU  Univeraity  Master ’s  degree; 
excellent  references.  Box  3918,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 

A  VETERAN,  five  years  editor-report¬ 
er,  news,  sports,  pictures  in  competi¬ 
tive  daily  field,  seeka  spot  in  west.  Ex- 
Army  officer,  30,  married.  M.  J. 
Meiresonne,  Gen.  Del.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif. _ 

WANT  EDITORSHIP.  26.  Some  ex¬ 
perience.  Radio  technician.  Philoso¬ 
phical,  intellectual,  ambitious.  Any¬ 
th  i  n  g^^Box3954j^EditorA^Pnhlisher. 

WIDRLY  EXPERIENCED  newsman— 
I.,egislature,  State  House,  polities, 
down  to  country  personals  (no  sports 
nor  finance)  seeks  permanent  position, 
newspaper,  trade  publication,  house 
organ,  public  relations.  References. 
Chester  t'.  Weems.  1238  Ashland, 
Wilmette,  Ill. 


SitaatioBs  Waateii — Editorial 


NOW  LEAVING  ARMY 
Officer,  27,  returning  to  editing — pa¬ 
per,  magaiine,  or  radio.  Finest  educa¬ 
tional  background,  thorongh  newspa¬ 
per  training  and  experience:  ed.  coun¬ 
try  weeklies,  metropolitan  publicity 
writing,  radio  news  scripts,  ed.  big 
house  organ,  telegraph  ed.  good 
medinm-sised  daily.  Know  type,  pie. 
layouts,  front  page  make-up.  Precise, 
enthusiastic  writer.  $75.  Box  3996. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOTE  TO  EDITORS,  cities  150i^ 
or  more;  Does  your  sports  page  laek 
a  column  emphasizing  local  sports! 
I  can  fill  that  void.  Have  built  up 
heavy  reader  interest  locally  on  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Can  write  colorful,  interesting 
story  all  sports.  Numerons  references. 
Non-drinker.  Not  afraid  hard  work. 
Age  47.  Write  3977,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
li-sher. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent.  Ma- 
tnre  experienced  man  able  to  see, 
weigh  and  report  on  the  Washington 
scene  from  the  basic  standpoint  of  the 
simple  fundamentals  of  government  as 
distingnished  from  the  personalities 
and  party  politics  now  pouring  out  of 
Washington.  Box  3827,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  can  han¬ 
dle  one  more  account.  Complete,  lo¬ 
calized,  impartial  coverage  of  Congress. 
Governmental  agencies  covered  for 
news  of  sectional  industries  and  in- 
tereat.  Write  Box  3861,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

WASHINGTON  WIRE  service  man, 
replaced  by  veteran,  seeka  editorial- 
reporter  spot.  Prefer  Washington 
correapondent  job,  but  will  consider 
good  offer  anywhere.  Sober,  top-grade 
jonrnslist,  eight  years’  experience:  32, 
married.  Box  4008,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher, _ 

YOUNO  WOMAN,  OoUege  gradnate, 
four  years’  experience  New  York  Daily 
News;  secretary  to  Picture  editor; 
wants  position  as  Secretary  to  editor 
with  opportunity  to  write.  Box  3993, 
Editor  A  Pnbliidier. 

Sitoatioas  WanteJ — Mechaaical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Highly-skilled,  energetic,  thoroughly 
experienced,  results-minded  craftsman 
and  executive;  wiU  organise,  system¬ 
atise,  operate  plant  smoothly,  econom¬ 
ically,  harmonionily ;  give  nneqnalled 
typographic  service.  Employed,  seek¬ 
ing  change  for  best  reasons.  Union, 
family,  references,  go  anywhere,  $5,200 
minimum,  confidential.  Box  3889, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSINO  BOOM  Snpt.-Mechsnical 
Snpt.  Young,  aggressive,  experienced 
in  all  mechanical  department  opera¬ 
tions.  Recently  released  from  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  and  seeking  broader 
field.  References.  Location  no  object. 
Box  3784,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
40  years  old,  alert  and  progressive, 
proven  knowledge  Union  laws,  con¬ 
tracts,  personnel.  References  for  past 
25  years  gladly  furnished.  Box  3888, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

DUFIEX  tubular  pressman,  foreman. 
18  years’  experience:  married;  prefer 
(lalitornia.  Box  3804,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PHOTO-ENORAVEB 

All-around  photo-engraver  Robertson 
equip.  Not  Union  but  willing  to  join. 
Go  anywhere.  Must  pay  above  $80. 
Housing  for  three.  Box  3959,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Sitoatioas  Waata^ — ProMotiaa 
MtUTUTIVES*  ATTENTION  —  T  hT 
man  reiponaible  for  New  York’s  most 
powerful,  Nation-Wide  promotion  in 
many  years  is  ready  to  produce  for 
Yon.  For  creative  newspaper  magaiine 
and  radio  coverage,  plug  lecture  abil¬ 
ity,  contact  this  zure  fire  writer  for 
results.  Box  4004,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Silaatioas  Waatci— Paklic  Robtioaa 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Assistant  and 
Becretary.  Experienced  worker;  re¬ 
search,  interviewing.  Bright  yonng 
woman :  22  ;  personable ;  College.  Box 
;I902,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

PERIODICALLY,  the  drama 


critics  of  New  York  are  blast* 
ed  by  authors,  directors  or  pro¬ 
ducers  whose  works  have  been 
panned.  Naturally,  those  In¬ 
volved  in  the  play  think  It  Is 
pretty  good,  or  they  wouldn’t 
have  bothered  to  produce  it. 
So,  they  don’t  agree  with  the 
critics  and  then  follows  a  period 
of  harangue  In  which  the  thea¬ 
ter  representatives  attack  the 
unwarranted  power  of  the  critics 
in  being  able  to  close  a  good 
play,  and  the  critics  remain  si¬ 
lent  or  usually  follow  with  more 
imfavorable  comment  on  the 
show. 

Recently,  “Truckline  Cafe,” 
by  Maxwell  Anderson  opened 
and  received  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  thumbs  down  from  the 
critics.  Harold  Clurman.  iirec- 
tor,  and  Elia  Kazan,  co-producer 
with  Clurman,  felt  so  strongly 
about  it  they  bought  space  in 
some  of  the  New  York  papers 
announcing  the  play  would  close 
and  stating  that  “our  theater 
is  strangled  in  a  bottleneck.” 

’The  “bottleneck,”  of  course, 
is  the  critics,  who,  Messrs.  Clur¬ 
man  and  Kazan  claim,  “more 
and  more  are  acquiring  powers 
which,  as  a  group,  they  are  not 
qualified  to  exercise — either  by 
their  training  or  their  taste. 
And  it  is  increasingly  becoming 
the  case  that  these  men  are  de¬ 
ciding  what  plays  are  given 
hearings,  what  plays  make  up 
the  institution  which  is  our 
theater,  and  what  plays  are 
never  given  a  chance  to  find 
their  audience.” 

’The  ad  also  states:  “Truckline 
Cafe”  has  faults,  but  is  a  kind 
of  play  that,  in  our  opinion, 
every  real  theater  lover  should 
see.” 

There  is  the  rub. 

Admittedly,  the  critics  are  not 
infallible.  TTiey  have  scorned 
good  plays  and  praised  bad  ones, 
on  occasion.  Some  they  praised 
have  closed  in  a  few  weeks. 
Others  they  criticized  have  con¬ 
tinued  long  runs.  Sometimes 
their  praise  can  give  a  bad  play 
a  successful  run.  Rarely,  can 
their  criticism  kill  a  good  play. 
On  the  whole,  their  average  has 
been  good  and  their  taste  in 
theater  has  compared  favorably 
with  the  public’s. 

The  complaint  this  time  is  that 
"Truckline  Cafe,”  a  story  about 
the  state  of  our  country  and 
full  of  social  significance,  is 
“something  the  public  should 
see.”  That  doesn’t  make  for 
“box  office”  unless  it  is  well 
written,  well  directed,  and  well 
acted. 

Plenty  of  books  have  been 
written  that  the  public  “should 
read”;  plenty  of  movies  have 
been  made  that  the  public 
“should  see”;  and  the  same  prob¬ 
ably  holds  true  about  plays. 
But  it  is  the  old  story  about 
not  being  able  to  make  the 
horse  drink.  You  can’t  make 
the  public  buy  these  books, 
movies  or  plays,  unless  they  also 
are  good  entertainment. 


The  sooner  piaywrites,  au¬ 
thors  and  directors  learn  that 
the  happier  they  will  be. 

•  •  • 

AFTER  many  months  of  trying 

to  decide  who  should  get  them, 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  finally 
managed  to  get  rid  of  the  two 
jeeps  it  was  offering  to  the  first 
correspondents  to  file  stories 
from  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  The 
Berlin  situation  had  the  award 
committee  in  a  whirl  because 
some  correspondents  had  en¬ 
tered  the  city  without  authority 
and  had  been  disaccredited. 
others  had  visited  there  and 
filed  their  stories  from  base 
camps.  Tokyo  was  easier.  In 
desperation  the  committee  put 
it  up  to  the  Army  to  designate 
who  was  first.  ’Thus,  the  jeeps 
went  to  Drew  Middleton,  New 
York  Timet,  for  Berlin,  and 
Frank  Robertson,  INS,  for 
Tokyo. 

Presentation  was  made  last 
week  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club.  The 
desired  publicity  was  obtained 
for  the  Willys-Overland  Com¬ 
pany  but  it  had  so  much  reverse 
English  it  was  laughable. 

The  toastmaster  commented 
on  the  many  miles  of  jeep  rid¬ 
ing  done  by  both  recipients 
through  the  European  and  Pa¬ 
cific  campaigns  inferring  they 
probably  wouldn’t  want  to  see 
another  of  the  torture  instru¬ 
ments. 

Edwin  L.  James,  Times  man¬ 
aging  editor,  accepting  for  Mid¬ 
dleton,  revealed  the  newspaper 
would  send  the  jeep  to  its  corre¬ 
spondent  when  he  arrives  in 
Moscow  and  hoped  Middleton 
would  take  Vishinsky  “for  a 
ride.”  We  don’t  know  whether 
the  double  entendre  was  inten¬ 
tional,  but  the  audience  under¬ 
stood  both  meanings. 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of 
INS,  accepted  for  Robertson  and 
polished  off  the  evening.  He 
told  of  his  wire  to  Robertson 
that  he  had  won  a  jeep.  His 
reply:  “My  God!  Do  I  have  to 
take  it?” 

Faris  informed  him  it  would 
be  shipped  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.  and  ask^  what  to  do. 
Robertson  wired  “Sell  jeep  and 
bank  money.” 

It’s  a  good  thing  for  Willys- 
Overland  those  remarks  did  not 
get  national  distribution. 

•  «  « 

DURING  ’THE  war  and  since,  the 

people  of  the  U.  S.  and  most 
newspapermen  have  believed  it 
was  the  most  accurately  and 
fully  reported  war  in  history. 
In  recent  weeks  there  have  been 
several  statements  charging  this 
was  not  so — that  our  correspond¬ 
ents  did  not  do  an  adequate  or 
complete  job  in  their  overseas 
assignments. 

For  that  reason  it  was  refresh¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  now  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
who  knew  many  correspondents 
while  he  directed  troops  over¬ 
seas.  Speaking  to  the  corre¬ 


spondents  present  at  the  Over¬ 
seas  dinner,  Gen.  Bradley  said: 

“You  saw  our  troops  in  battle, 
GIs  and  Generals.  Most  of  you 
shared  their  experiences  with 
them.  Many  of  you  have 
wedged  yourselves  into  the 
tightest  spots  of  the  war, 
unarmed — with  only  a  type¬ 
writer  and  a  newspaperman’s 
thirst  for  firsthand  facts  in  tell¬ 
ing  your  story. 

“You  saw  the  whole  gigantic 
job,  the  complicated  administra¬ 
tive  details,  the  problems  of  ter¬ 
rain,  of  weather,  of  strategy,  of 
armies  and  divisions — the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  men  themselves. 

“True,  none  saw  it  clearly  and 
unmistakably  as  a  whole. 
That  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  in  as  broad  a  panorama  as 
war,  even  if  there  were  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  military  security.  But 
all  of  you  saw  parts  of  it,  vital 
parts  that  you  reported  with 
truth  and  accuracy. 

“It  was  that  reporting — ^ham¬ 
mered  out  on  tir^  typewriters 
in  the  ruins  of  buildings 
throughout  the  world — that  gave 
to  the  American  people  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  where  we  were,  of  what 
we  were  doing,  and  why  we 
were  doing  it. 

“Without  reporters,  without 
your  fine  stubborn  insistence  on 
writing  and  broadcasting  the 
news  as  you  saw  it,  much  of 
what  happened  overseas  would 
have  been  obscured  at  home.” 

’Then  Gen.  Bradley  told  the 
correspondents  they  are  doubly 
important  to  the  veterans  now. 
“If  you  want  to  help  the  men 
you  knew  overseas,  you  can  do 
it  best  by  remembering  the  lib¬ 
eral  promises  we’ve  made  them 
— by  needling  the  public  con¬ 
science  to  make  certain  delivery 
is  made  on  these  promises,  now 
when  they  need  it  most.”  The 
suggestion  should  be  followed 
by  all  newspapermen — not  only 
the  former  correspondents. 

An  example  of  how  he  feels 
concerning  the  press  in  general, 
was  provided  in  the  following 
statement: 

“Your  reporting  has  convinced 
me  that  with  free  access  to  the 
news,  the  American  press  and 
radio  comprise  the  nerve  center 
of  an  operating  democracy  and 
are  man’s  best  champions  of  his 
own  best  interests.” 

That  doesn’t  sound  as  if  Gen. 
Bradley  thinks  our  reporters 
were  very  remiss  in  their  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  war. 

•  •  * 

NEWSMEN  WHO  suffered 

through  the  delays  and  com¬ 
plications  of  the  translation  pro¬ 
cedure  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  later  at  the 


Dallas  Text  Boti 

Ddllos.  Tex.  —  WIms  || 
Dallas  public  schoeb  dtcUi^ 
to  make  a  special 
city  and  county  goytnmm, 
there  was  no  adsqsols  la 
material  available,  w 
Dallas  News  engaged  Dtiit 
Switser,  a  teacher  and  a  is 
mer  member  oi  its  edilcdd 
staff,  to  compile  a  text  A 
000-word  booklet  entitled 
Rule  Ourselves"  wot  pdaW 
and  distributed  free  to  pepA 
The  booklet  was  ilhihnd 
with  charts,  mops  and  a  ct- 
toon  by  John  Knott  Newi  M 
cartoonist. 


London  session  of  UN  will  k 
pleased  to  hear  there  u  a 
sibility  of  installing  the  tdr 
phonic  translation  systeoilor’,:. 
UN  sessions  in  New  YoHl 
Eduardo  Zuleta  of  Cohmbia 
chairman  of  the  Preptniar) 
Sessions  and  the  Site  Coeustke 
of  the  UN,  was  guest  ol  hoeot 
at  luncheon  this  week  gira  k 
La  Prensa,  New  York’s  Spenb 
language  daily.  He  sp^  : 
the  unfortunate  language  br 
riers  among  UN  delegates  is 
said  it  was  his  desire  to  lee  tk 
system  installed  here  that  ba 
worked  out  quite  succeadid< 
at  the  Nuremburg  trial  Al¬ 
though  it  has  its  drawbacta: 
being  open  to  error  in  r^li 
oral  translation,  it  would  a» 
considerable  time  and  incma 
interest  in  the  sessions  not  tt’; 
among  the  delegates  but  aam 
the  press. 


Chi.  Sun  Steps 
Up  News  Space 

Chicago — Beginning  March 
the  Chicago  Sun  is  “rfbak^ 
ing”  its  news  and  editorials;^ 
to  make  room  for  more 
rial,  according  to  E.  Z.  Din-' 
man,  executive  editor. 

An  average  of  three  addte 
pages,  totaling  24  columns,  r. 
be  included  in  the  daily 
Dimitman  announced, 
“opening  up”  of  the  pai»  “1 
gan  with  the  adding  m 
more  columns  to  the 
section.  Four  additional 
umns  are  being  given  to  *P«^ 

A  daily  radio  news  column 
being  re-installed,  alo^ 
expansion  of  the  Suni  da^ 
comic  section  from  one 
pages.  The  latter  will 
additional  panels,  puni*  “ 


uimcuit-to-answer  queiuona 
in  everv  home  or  office  or  factory  usually 
have  uncountable  lives.  Each  individuij 
has  his  own,  personal  answer  and  so  the 
arguments  continue  until  some  newspa¬ 
per  reader  sends  the  debatable  query  to 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  department— and  the  “cat 
is  out  o’  the  bag.” 


Thu 

tion) 


EDITOR 


Time  was  when  increased  composition  volume  might 
merely  mean  more  machines  to  he  bought — more  space  to 
house  them— more  help  to  man  them. 

Such  conditions  were  like  an  excessively  expanding  waist¬ 
line— not  always  too  good  for  the  system. 

Because  modern  Blue  Streak  Linotypes  are  so  versatile, 
so  flexible,  and  offer  greater  capacity,  they  are  being  chosen 
by  more  and  more  astute  production  executives  to  replace 
their  lines  of  machines  of  obsolete  and  limited  design. 

They’re  reducing  their  waste-lines! 

If  you  have  such  conditions  in  your  plant,  you  should 
consult  with  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer.  He  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  specialist  in  diagnosing  waste-line  problems. 

LINOTYPE 


BROOKLYN 


S  P 


-LINES 


WASTE 
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Linotype  Bo4oni  Fomlly 


Ok*  Voic4  of  tiu  PtopL  in  l^Jadliin^ion 

Union  Leaders’  Profiteering 
Brought  Indictment  of  13 


HERE'S  HOW  The  News 
FOUGHT  RACKETEERING 
IN  CAPITAL'S  UNIONS! 


MARCH  29,  1944,  these  mass  indictments  nam¬ 
ing  labor  union  leaders — one  of  whom  fled  the 
country — were  returned  by  a  special  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  grand  jury,  following  a  2-year  campaign  by 
The  News — against  racketeering  in  Laborers*  Union 
organizations  in  and  around  Washington. 


As  a  result,  labor*s  ^Uittle  men**  were  permitted  to 
regain  control  of  their  unions  through  court-controlled 
elections.'  The  News  was  the  only  newspaper  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  take  up  the  cause  of  these  men  and  to 
campaign  for  the  elimination  of  profiteering  officials 
and  the  return  of  the  union  to  the  working  men.  The 
case  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled,  but  it  served  to 
spur  the  cleaning  up  of  labor  unions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  neighboring  states. 


This  is  but  another  example  of  how  The  Wash* 
ington  Daily  Netos  exerts  that  leadership  which  makes 
its  influence  felt  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  Govern¬ 
ment  offices,  in  civic  associations,  and  wherever  men 
and  women  gather. 


The  Washington 
Daily  News 

The  Washington  Daily  News 
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